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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL 
EDITOR 


J ‘HE initial impulse to undertake the task of 
editing this series was given me, so far back 
as 1897, by the late Dr Mandell Creighton, Bishop 
of London. He was good enough to suggest the 
names of some of the writers whom I should invite 
to collaborate; and he drew up what he called “a 
rough scheme,” of which the following is a 
modification. 
I. The Foundations of the English Church (to 
A.D. 800). 
II. The Anglo-Saxon Church and the Norman 
Conquest (A.D. 800-1135). 
III. The Medizval Church and the Papacy (A.D. 
1135-1485). 
IV. The Reformation Period (A.D. 1485-1603). 
V. The Struggle with Puritanism (A.D. 1603- 
1702). , 
VI. The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

The names of the six scholars, who have accepted 
the invitation to contribute to this series, are a 
sufficient guarantee that the work is conceived in no 
narrow spirit of partisanship, but with the earnest 
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desire to do justice to all parties, whether religious 
or political. The Editor has thought it right to 
allow to each writer the utmost freedom of treatment 
consistent with the general plan of the series, If 
here and there this has resulted in some slight 
divergence of view between one volume and another, 
he believes that it will prove rather advantageous 
than detrimental to the utility of the work; for 
much would be lost, and very little gained, by 
preventing a writer from giving free expression to 


his own view of the facts, and of the inferences to ~ 


be drawn from them. 
J. H. BURN 


THE PARSONAGE 
BALLATER 
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INTRODUCTION 


T is hardly necessary, perhaps, to argue that the 
early history of the English Church is, or ought 
to be, a subject of deep interest to Englishmen. 
But it may be worth while to point out that the 
particular period embraced in this volume offers some 
special features of interest and instruction. 
In the first place, it is the history of a most 
important episode ina most important period of 
Church extension. It supplies the most detailed 
account that we possess of the manner in which one 
of the Teutonic peoples became converted to the 
Christian faith. The history of Christian Missions, 
that is to say the history of the manner in which the 
Christian Church has endeavoured to fulfil her 
Master’s command to make disciples of all the 
nations, falls roughly into three great periods. The 
first began when the Church that was at Antioch, 
having fasted and prayed, laid their hands on 
Barnabas and Saul, and sent them away to minister 
to the Gentiles. It ended when Christianity became 
the dominant religion of that Roman world to which 
S. Paul, as has been recently pointed out with new 
emphasis, especially addressed himself. This con- 
version of the empire is a very wonderful fact, 
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the significance of which Gibbon vainly attempted r 


to explain away by referring it to the operation of — 


causes which he considered natural. But of the 
details of the process, after S. Paul’s death, we 


possess but little information. The work was the — 


silent and unseen work of the leaven; only its © 


results come from time to time into the light. It 
operated mainly from below and not from above in 
the scale of society, and in the teeth of the strongest 
opposition from the secular authority. When that 


authority was at length compelled to capitulate to 


the new force, and Christianity became the recognised 
and most prevalent religion in the Roman world, there 
was a pause. And then the Church found herself 
face to face with the gigantic task of bringing within 
her fold those barbarian peoples who had swept 
over and broken up the fabric of the empire; and a 
fresh period of missionary work began, which may 
be said to have ended with the conversion of 
Hungary in the year A.D. 1000. In many external 
features the missionary work of this period was in 
direct contrast to that of the first three centuries. 
It was outward and visible, instead of being unseen ; 
large masses of people, even whole tribes and nations, 
were admitted into the Church together; socially 
the movement worked mainly from above to below 
instead of from below to above; and the work of 


conversion was mostly effected through the agency 


of conspicuous individuals whose names and 


characters and actions are fairly well known, | 


Through the genius and industry of Bede, the story 
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of the conversion of the English supplies the fullest 
' information that we possess as to the character of 
"missionary work during this period. When about 
_the year A.D. 1000 all the nations of Europe had 
accepted the Christian faith there was of necessity 
a pause. Christendom was on the defensive against 
_the Mohammedans, and the greater part of the world 
was inaccessible. It was not until the great dis- 
coveries and the intellectual revival of the fifteenth 
century that the third great period of Missions began. 
One characteristic of this last period is that the 
_work has been for the most part carried on, not by 
the Church at large, nor by single individuals, but 
by voluntary associations, such as the Society of 
Jesus, and later on by the missionary societies of 
‘the English Church. Perhaps it may not be too 
sanguine to hope that we stand now at the beginning 
_of yet another era, in which our Lord’s command to 
make disciples of all the nations may be literally 
fulfilled. If so, the study of past missionary 
efforts must be full of instruction, and of these the 
“history of the foundation of the English Church 
supplies one of the fullest and most valuable 
_ records. 

Secondly, it follows from what has been already 
said that the personal interest of this period is very 
great. The history centres around a group of great 

names. Augustine, Aidan, and Theodore stand apart 
as the founders of the English Church. But in 
Paulinus, and Edwin, and Oswald, and Cuthbert, 
and Wilfrid, and Cedmon and Bede, not to mention 
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others, we have a series of personalities exceptionally 
attractive. 


Thirdly, there are certain great problems of 


enduring difficulty, especially those of the relations 


between Church and State, and the relations of a | 


national Church to the Roman See, upon which 
the history of this period throws at all events some 
useful light. 


Fourthly, while the English Church has at all times — 
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exercised a strong influence on the national life, 


during the period now under consideration she was 
more than an influence, she was the main factor in 
the actual formation of the nation. The Church 
attained to unity and corporate life ages before the 
nation had even a nominal unity. It is not too 


much to say that but for the English Church there | 


might never have been an English nation at all. 
“ The unity of the Church in England,” to quote Dr 
Stubbs, “ was the pattern of the unity of the state: 
the cohesion of the church was for ages the substitute 
for the cohesion which the divided nation was unable 
otherwise to realise. . . . Englishmen were in their 
lay aspect Mercians or West Saxons ; only in their 
ecclesiastical relations could they feel themselves 
fellow-countrymen and _ fellow-subjects. ... The 
unity of the church was in the early period the only 
working unity ; and its liberty, in the evil days that 
followed, the only form in which the traditions of 
the ancient freedom lingered.” 

_ These are some of the reasons why this period of 
Church History has a special claim upon our 
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attention. There is unfortunately another reason 
which must be mentioned. Much of the early 
history of Christianity in these islands is very 
obscure, and the period has consequently been 
_ exploited by ignorant or unscrupulous controversial 
_ writers in the interests of their own theories. In 
‘spite of all the labour that has been recently 
- expended on this piece of history, in spite of the 
researches of many eminent scholars, and in spite 
‘of many admirable popular works which have 
brought their results within the reach of the 
unlearned, it is still not uncommon to come across 
such statements as that the early Scotch Church 
_ was presbyterian, or that the mission of Augustine 
did little towards the conversion of the English, or 
- that the British Church refused to accept the claims 
- of the Church of Rome, or that it preserved a purer 
| type of Christianity than the rest of the Western 
Church. Such fables are the offspring of ignorance 
) or prejudice, but when once they have become 
| current they are hard to kill, and their continued 
existence is a sufficient justification for even a 
\ humble attempt to give a plain narrative of the 
| facts which have come down to us. 
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. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH 


CHAPTER I 
THE KELTIC CHURCHES 


“THE first beginnings of the English Church date 
¥ from the year A.D. 597. Before that year not 
_ only was there no English Church, but, as far as 
we can tell, no man or woman of English race had 
embraced the Christian faith. Our history begins, 
_ therefore, with the definite date of the coming of 
S. Augustine. But although none of the English were 
Christians, they had displaced a Christian people, 
and Christian Churches already existed in these 
islands; and before beginning the narrative of the 
‘conversion of the English it will be necessary to 
clear the ground by considering shortly who the 
English were, and what their condition was at the 
end of the sixth century, and also to describe in 
_ outline what we know of the older Keltic Churches 
which had been founded in the British Islands 
before their coming. 

The English began to settle in Britain about 150 
years before the mission of S. Augustine. They had 
infested the British coasts for purposes of plunder 
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long before, but now they came to make the land their $ 


home. Some authorities think that English settle- 
ments had been formed at an earlier date, but this 
much-disputed question need not be discussed here. 
It is certain that from about the year A.D. 450 the pro- 
cess of conquest and settlement went steadily on. 
At the end of the fifth century there was a check, 
and after a great British victory at Mons Badonicus 
there came a period which the British historian 


Gildas dignifies by the name of peace. Then ~ 


there began from about A.D. 550 a second stage of 
advance, and at the time of the coming of Augustine 
the Britons, still undisturbed to the west of the 
Pennine range, and in Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
Wales, were almost everywhere else subdued or 
threatened. The English made a very good ex- 
change when they migrated from Jutland and 
Slesvig and the lower waters of the Weser and the 
Elbe: ‘They came from a country,’ says Mr York 
Powell, ‘overgrown with big timber and thick scrub 
down to the water’s edge, with rivers for its high- 
roads, clearings and glades for its oases, and broad 
heaths and thick swamps and shallow lakes varying 
the else unbroken stretch of woodland. The country 
they came to was largely drained and cleared and 
tilled. Here were long water-meadows and fine 
hill pastures with herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep of divers breed, here were herb gardens and 
orchards and vineyards about the houses, and here 
were broad cornfields of many acres, producing more 
grain than the island could consume. The arable 
was neatly tilled . . . there were ironworks, mines 
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for tin and lead, marlpits, quarries, potteries, brick 
and tile kilns, glassworks, and fisheries. There were 
_ more than thirty walled towns, and many camps 
or military stations; and these were knit together 
by good, well graded, stone-made roads... . Near 
each town was an area of tilled land; but along the 
roads stood neat and comfortable country houses, 
after the Italian fashion, each with its farm and 
cornfields tilled by slave or serf labour. The ports 
and havens were safe and handy for the vessels of 
that day, and a constant traffic during the summer 
_ kept up the regular supply of many foreign luxuries 
and utilities. ... It was a golden land to the 
Teutonic eye.’ 

Opinions have varied as to the extent to which 
the Romanised Britons were destroyed or driven 
_ westward by their English conquerors. It used to 
be commonly held that, at all events to the east of 
Long. 2 W., they were practically exterminated, 
and this view was supported by the fact that the 
population of the eastern parts of England is con- 
spicuously Teutonic, and that the conquered people 
left the scantiest traces of influence on the language, 
customs, and religion of the new-comers. But these 
traces appear to be greater than has been sometimes 
supposed, and it is more probable that while most ~ 
members of the upper classes of the Britons were 
expelled or slain, the actual tillers of the soil remained 
in much the same position as before, except that 
their masters were English instead of Roman or 
Roman-British. The disappearance of the Christian 
religion in the parts of the country occupied by the 
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English may perhaps, as will be seen later, be 
accounted for on other theories than that of the 
extermination of the people. At all events it is 
quite clear that as the conquest went further west, 
the larger became the number of the Britons who 
were spared. Whether they were many or few they 
exercised little influence on their conquerors. The 
English went on living their old life, with such 
modifications as the process of conquest and the 
change to a new country brought about. They had 


never dwelt in towns, and they did not begin to. 


do so. The strong walled towns and fortresses 
naturally held out against the invaders after the 
country side had been occupied, and when at length 
they were taken or starved out, they were in many 
cases levelled with the ground, and the inhabitants 
massacred. Many have remained utterly deserted 
to the present day. The institutions and customs 


which the invaders brought with them continued in 


their new homes. The most important changes 
were the amalgamation of many tribes into one 
body, and the institution of kingship, both caused 
by the necessities of conquest. Eventually seven 
kingdoms emerged, some of them for a time with 
subdivisions, which occupied the whole English 
territory. These kingdoms were independent of 
each other, and had no common polity. But in 
time some one of the kings came to hold a position 
of superiority or overlordship over the others, At 
the beginning of our period such a position had 
been won by Ethelbert of Kent. He did not gain 
it, as far as we know, by fighting with the other 
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kingdoms, but probably by the superiority which 
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renewed intercourse with Gaul gave to the kingdom 
of Kent, which from its position would be the first 
to profit by a renewal of communications, and also 
for the sake of the advantage of having a common 
leader in the perpetual war against the Britons. 
After Ethelbert’s death Kent, with the other smaller 
kingdoms to the east and south which were not 
in contact with the common enemy—East Anglia, 


Essex, and Sussex—fell into a subordinate position, 


and the three larger kingdoms, Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex, which marched with the Kelts, succes- 
sively took the supremacy, until the last succeeded 
in amalgamating all the English kingdoms under 
its rule. In other respects the English had certainly 
advanced considerably in civilisation during the 
century and a half that intervened between their 
first settlement in Kent and the coming of S. 
Augustine. They had settled down into peaceful 
industry, and had renewed the intercourse with 
Gaul that had been broken off in the earlier years 
of the conquest. Ethelbert had even married, about 
the year A.D. 584, Bertha, the daughter of a Frankish 
king, Charibert. She was herself a Christian, and 
she brought with her a Christian bishop, and, although 
no attempt at conversion appears to have been made, 
the queen and her chaplain were allowed the use of 
a deserted Roman church, S. Martin’s, within the 
walls of the ruined city of Doruvernum, which the 
Kentishmen had reoccupied, and called Canterbury. 
This fact alone suggests that the heathenism of the 
English was not of an intolerant character, and 
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indeed the whole history of the Conversion indicates 
that they had reached that stage of progress at 
which new ideas, coming from a higher civilisation, 
are readily entertained; and also that their old 
religion had no very strong hold over them, and 
was incapable of offering any effective resistance to 


the reception of the new doctrines. It is remarkable. 


that we hear so little in the narrative of Bede, or 
indeed anywhere else, of the old religion of the 
English. To some extent this may be due to the 


general attitude of the ecclesiastical writers towards __ 


heathenism : the heathen beliefs and practices had 
no historical or scientific interest for them, and 
except so far as they had hindered the introduction 
of Christianity they would not be likely to say much 
about them. Still if they had interposed great 
obstacles to Christian teaching we could hardly 
have failed to have had more information. As a 
rule the strongest opposition to the introduction of 
new religious ideas is offered by the persons most 
interested in the maintenance of the old system, 
that is, by an order of priests or officials. Now in 
Bede’s narrative there is only a single mention of 


a heathen priest—in the account of the work of — 


Paulinus in Northumbria—and on that occasion the 
priest himself took the lead (apparently from inade- 
quate motives) in the destruction of his own temple. 
Similarly, while there is sufficient mention of temples 
and images to prove that they existed and were 
used, what is said about them certainly does not 
suggest that they had any very strong hold on the 
affections or fears of the people. There is no doubt, 
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however, that English paganism was in its main 
features that which was common to the other 
branches of the Teutonic family. There are traces 


of the worship of all the principal German and 


Scandinavian deities, and from the fact that the 
royal genealogies are traced back to ‘Woden the 
sun-god, and that a considerable number of places 
(such as Wednesbury) are named after him, we may 
conjecture that he was the favourite English divinity. 
Tacitus had said of the Germans in the first century 


_that ‘they especially worship Mercury, and by 


naming Wednesday after Woden they identified 
him with Mercury, who with the Romans gave his 
name to the fourth day of the week. The German 
religion seems to have been originally a worship of 
the forces of nature, which became personified as 
gods or heroes. The seasons of the year, the 
solstices and equinoxes, were observed as festivals, 
fire and water were specially honoured, and trees 
and groves were also objects of reverence. There was 
also a great belief in magic of different kinds. Now, 
while the parts of this body of belief and observance 
which probably had the greatest hold on the affec- 
tions of the people, such as the periodical festivals, 
the reverence paid to holy wells and other places, and 
a belief in witchcraft and spells, easily survived the 
introduction of Christianity, or became incorporated 
in it, the actual worship of the heathen divinities 
quickly disappeared, and left little or no trace. 

If this is a true account of the condition of the 
English at the close of the sixth century, the 
question which seems to require an answer is 
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not, Why did they so readily embrace Christianity 
at this time? but, Why did they not become 
Christians before? Why were they not con- 
verted by the Keltic churches which already 
existed in these islands when they came? All 
other parts of the Roman empire had been visited, _ 
to a greater or less extent, by similar swarms of 
Teutonic invaders, and in every case they had 
adopted the religion, and generally the language 
and much of the civilisation of the provincials 
whom they conquered, and among whom they 
settled. Why was not this also the case in Britain, ~ 
which was also fully a part of the empire? To 
answer this question it is necessary to go further 
back and shortly sketch the earlier history of these 
Keltic churches. 

When the Romans first invaded Britain it had 
already been overrun by two successive waves of 
Keltic immigration. The earlier wave, that of the 
Goidels, had displaced, or absorbed, the Iberian or 
non-Aryan inhabitants, and occupied the greater 
part of theislands. After them came the Brythons, 
the same people as the northern Gauls, who drove 
the Goidels westward and into the mountains, and 
occupied the greater part of the country afterwards 
conquered by the Romans. The difference is stil] 
to be traced in language: the existing Gaelic, 
Manx, and Erse languages are Goidelic; Welsh, 
Breton, and the extinct Cornish are Brythonic. This 
distinction between the two branches of the Keltic 
race has an importance in Church history, for there 
was a marked difference between the history and 
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characteristics of Brythonic and Goidelic Christianity, 
and this must be borne carefully in mind in 
considering the relations of the English Church to 


‘the British and Scotic churches. The Brythonic 


religion appears to have been a polytheism of the 


_ type usual on the Continent, and the Brythons 


themselves were incorporated into the empire, and 
more or less completely Romanised. When Chris- 
tianity was introduced among them their Church 
organisation does not appear to have differed from 
that of Gaul, from which it was undoubtedly 
derived. The Goidels, on the other hand, were 
untouched by Roman civilisation, and retained all 
their tribal peculiarities. Their religion, called 
Druidism, was a sort of pantheism. They had a 
great reverence for sacred places and objects, such 
as holy wells, and they were believers in the efficacy 
of magic and spells, by the use of which the Druids 
exercised agreat ascendancy. They readily accepted 
Christianity, but were able to retain with it a very 
large amount of their old tribal customs and their 
former beliefs, and even their former morality. 
Thus there arose a Goidelic Church, whose most 
remarkable characteristics were, first, a quite 
exceptional condition of Church organisation, so 
far influenced by the tribal system that the ordinary 
system of government was hardly operative at all, 
and secondly, an ascetic and deeply devotional form 
of piety not unmixed with superstition. The close 
connection of missionary work with the tribal 


system led to the spread of Christianity through 


the formation of monastic societies, which settled 
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on land given by the head of the tribe, and which 


were usually ruled by members of the tribe to whom 
the ‘Saint’ or founder belonged. The monastery 
was in fact regarded as a sort of tribe, and was 
often called the tribe of the Saint. The ordinary 


diocesan government appears to have been almost, | 


if not quite, non-existent. Orders were transmitted 
by bishops who were either heads of monasteries, 
or perhaps in some cases resident in monasteries 
under the rule of the abbot, who in the case of Iona, 
the most important of all, was always a presbyter ; 


out of respect, Bede says, to its great founder, S. _ 


Columba, who was himself a presbyter. When in 
these pages the aggregate of Goidelic Christianity 
is spoken of as the Scotic Church, it must be 
remembered that we do not mean a well-organised 
society, like the English or the Gallican churches, 
with a common system of government, and the 
power of united action, but rather a loose federation 
of monasteries, in which indeed the sacred orders of 
bishop, priest, and deacon were carefully preserved, 
but where the idea of jurisdiction was almost absent. 
This Scotic Church covered all Ireland, which was 
then called Scotia, and also occupied a great part 
of what is now Scotland, whence it powerfully 
influenced, as will be seen later, the nascent Church 
of the English. It is important to be quite clear 
about the main facts that concern these Keltic 
churches, because many absurd theories and fables 
have long been current about them, propagated 
mainly in the interests of modern controversies ; and 
fables of this sort die hard. 
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The origins of the British Church must be sketched 
first. Setting aside mere legends or conjectures, 
such as those about S. Paul, Joseph of Arimathza, 
and King Lucius,! there is really no information 
whatever about the first introduction of Christianity 


into Britain. It is highly probable that there may 


have been individual Christians in Britain at quite 
an early date, for there was a continual going to 
and fro of soldiers and travellers in all parts of the 
empire, but it is exceedingly improbable that 
Christianity spread widely, or that there was a 
settled Church until the close of the second century. 
Irenzus, writing at some time between A.D. 176 and 
189, enumerates the Christian churches and does 
not mention Britain, though from his position as 
Bishop of Lyons he could hardly have been ignorant 
of any considerable settlement of Christians in that 
country. On the other hand, Tertullian, writing 
probably between A.D, 200 and 208 speaks some- 
what rhetorically about ‘parts of the Britons not 


reached by the Romans but subject to Christ.’ 


Origen, some thirty years later, speaks of Britain 
in two passages as having received Christianity, 
while in a third he mentions the British as one of 
the nations of whom most have not yet heard the 
word of the Gospel. The fact that a great persecu- 
tion fell upon the churches of Southern Gaul in 
A.D. 177, which might have the effect of driving 
Christians northwards, makes it not improbable 
that Christianity was introduced into Britain, or at 
all events received an accession of strength at the 
1 For those legends see Haddan and Stubbs. ° 
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end of the second century. The first definite name 


of a British Christian is that of S. Alban, who, 
according to a local tradition which can be traced 
back to A.D. 329, and which there is no reason to 
doubt, suffered death at Verulam. At all events 
in A.D. 315 three British bishops, of London, York, 
and ‘Colonia Londinensium,—perhaps Lincoln or 
Caer Leon—are mentioned among the Gallican 
bishops present at the Council of Arles. The 
names seem somewhat suspicious, but the presence 
of British bishops may be accepted as a fairly 


certain fact, and it proves both the existence of an | 


organised church, with diocesan episcopacy, and 
also that this church was in full accord, in doctrine 
and discipline, with the rest of the Western Church. 
British bishops are again mentioned at the Council 
of Ariminum in A.D. 359, which was induced by 
strong pressure by the Emperor Constantius to 
compromise its orthodoxy on the Arian question. 
On this occasion it is mentioned that the emperor 
offered to defray the expenses of the Council, and 
that the bishops in general declined assistance, 
because of the emperor’s Arian opinions, but that 
three British bishops accepted the proffered allow- 
ances because they were too poor to pay their own 
expenses, and did not wish to be a burden to their 
brother bishops. Here we have an intimation that 
the British Church was poor. During the last 
quarter of the fourth century and the first quarter 
of the fifth, numerous passages in the writings of 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and other writers 
mention the British Church in a way that shows it 
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to have been in full communion with the rest of 
the Church. Pilgrimages of British Christians to 
Syria and Palestine are particularly mentioned, and 
a close connection with the Gallican churches 
evidently existed. S. Martin of Tours was regarded 
with special reverence, and a Briton named Ninian, 
who was ordained bishop by Pope Siricius and 
settled in Galloway to preach to the Picts, was 
probably one of Martin’s disciples. He built a 
stone church, and as the material was a novelty to 
the Britons of that district, it was called Candida 
Casa or Whithern. A legend states that he heard 
of S. Martin’s death while building it, and dedicated 
it to his memory. This would fix the date to A.D. 
397. Ninian is said to have converted many of the 
Picts, and Whithern became a place of resort for 
- Christians from Britain and Ireland. The celebrity 
of Ninian’s stone church suggests a source of 
information which is exceedingly meagre. Con- 
sidering that a large part of Britain was for centuries 
under Roman rule, and that a considerable mass of 
Roman remains and inscriptions still exists, we 
should naturally expect to gain a good deal of 
information about the British Church from monu- 
mental sources. As a matter of fact the whole of 
the Christian remains of the Roman period are 
enumerated by Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, etc., 
vol, i. part 1, Appendix C) in four pages. Mr 
Haverfield has somewhat enlarged the list, but it 
is still extraordinarily short. Half a dozen churches 
of which remains exist, half a dozen others (including 
Ninian’s) whose existence is known, and a few 
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Christian emblems or inscriptions practically exhaust 
it. Now this is a very significant fact. Making all 
allowance for the use of perishable materials, it 
would seem that a Church which had made itself 
a dominant force among Roman provincials must 
have left behind greater material traces of its 
existence. 

There are other indications of weakness. It has 
been seen that the British bishops at the Council of 
Ariminum, or some of them, were too poor to 


support themselves. Later on, in A.D. 396, . 


Victricius, bishop of Rouen, was invited into Britain 
to make peace, though there is no information as to 
the nature of the dissensions that existed. At the 
beginning of the fifth century, when Alaric was 
threatening Rome, the Roman troops were with- 
drawn from Britain, and the political condition of 
the country became lamentable. This can hardly 
have failed to be a great trial to the Church, and it 
was the beginning of the isolation into which British 
Christianity was soon to fall. But for a little while 
we have more information than usual. Early in the 
fifth century the Pelagian heresy made its appear- 
ance, and for some time distracted the Western 
Church. It is noticeable that the heresiarch himself, 
and several of his supporters, were of British race, 
and their doctrines evidently found a congenial 
home in Britain. Help came again from Gaul. 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of 
Troyes, were sent to repress the heresy. Prosper of 
Aquitaine, a contemporary chronicler, says that 
they were sent by Pope Celestine: the biographer of 
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Germanus says that they were sent by a Gallican 
council: but there is no inconsistency in this, for 
either the pope may have remitted the matter to a 


council, or the sanction of the pope may have been 


asked. At all events they came: a great meeting 
was held—no doubt at Verulam, for the spot of S. 
Alban’s martyrdom was visited immediately after- 
wards—and the orthodox arguments prevailed. 
After this, according to tradition, came the ‘ Alleluia 
Victory. Germanus and Lupus are said to 
have led the Britons against an invading host of 
Picts and Saxons, and concealing their forces in a 
valley gained a bloodless victory by shouts of 


Alleluia, which so terrified their assailants that they 


fled in confusion. The bishops returned to Gaul, 
but Pelagianism was not dead, and Germanus 
visited Britain once more, probably in A.D. 447, the 
year before his death, to contend with it again. 
Both negative and positive evidence thus indicate 
that the British Church, while perfectly Catholic in 
doctrines and practice, and separated in no way 
from the rest of the Western Church, had not 
succeeded in effecting so real a conversion of the 
whole of the people as to extinguish Paganism, or 
to become a dominant power. If, as there is reason 
to suspect, it was always a weak and struggling 
Church, this will to a great extent explain the fact 
that during the process of the English Conquest 
the Christian religion disappeared, except in those 
parts of the country which were able to resist the 


arms of the invaders. 


With the beginning of the English Conquest 
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absolute darkness settles down over the British 
Church. For more than a century it passes alto- 
gether out of our knowledge, and the silence is at 
last broken by the querulous voice of Gildas. 
Writing in the middle of the sixth century, this 
British monk deplores in extravagant terms the 
misery and wickedness of his Church and nation. 
That his denunciations are exaggerated can hardly 
be doubted, but it would be strange if they were not 
founded on fact. There is very little actual 


historical information in his pages, but incidentally a 


there is evidence that the Church continued to 
exist, and even after a sort to prosper. There 
was still a regular diocesan episcopacy, and the 


office of bishop implied an extent of wealth and— 


power which made it worth purchasing, for he 
especially laments the sin of simony. Bishops 
claimed succession from the Apostles, and to sit in 
the seat of S. Peter, and priests claimed the power 
to bind and to loose. The Church was governed by 
synods, though discipline was lax. The monastic 
life was adopted by large numbers. Gildas is 
evidently quite unconscious of any differences 
between the British Church and Rome as regards 
Church government or doctrine, though he mentions 
two British customs—the anointing of hands at 
ordination, and certain special lessons used on the 
same occasions. Apart from Gildas there is some 
evidence of activity in the British Church during the 
latter half of the sixth century. Irish traditions 
speak of a mission from the British Church to 
Ireland, where there had been a falling away, and in 
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this Gildas himself, as well as S. David, the patron 
of Wales, is said to have taken part. The existing 
Welsh bishoprics also date from about this period. 
_ The actual known history of the British Church 

during the 150 years of Saxon conquest before the 
_ coming of S. Augustine amounts to almost nothing ; 
but it must be remembered that the population 
of the Romanised parts of Britain was mainly 
Brythonic, and that in retiring before the English 
the Brythons fell back upon the western and 
mountainous districts which were inhabited by 
Goidels. Of the process of amalgamation which 
must have taken place no details are known, but it is 
clear that the characteristics of Goidelic Christianity, 
which must next be described, must have impressed 
themselves to a great extent on the retiring 
Brythons ; and that the Christian church or churches 
which Augustine found in existence in the West 
must have been as much Goidelic as Brythonic, or 
more so; that is to say they were more tribal, more 
monastic, more ascetic, and less highly organised 
than the Church of Romanised Britain. The vast 
monasteries at Bangor Iscoed and elsewhere, and the 
probable existence of non-diocesan side by side 
with diocesan episcopacy, are indications of this. 
But at all events one thing is certain, that British 
Christianity never effected or attempted to effect 
anything whatever towards the conversion of the 
conquering English. The case in Britain was 
altogether different from what it was in Gaul and 
other parts of the empire that were more completely 
organised, and where the Church was the dominant 
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power. In such provinces the invaders, after the 
first rush of conquest, settled down to adopt much 
of the civilisation, and with it the religion and even 
the language of the conquered people. But the 
English had no respect for the civilisation of the 
Britons. They would not live in their cities, and 
they destroyed or allowed to fall into decay the 
material monuments of civilisation; and the long 
duration of an internecine war made them little 
disposed to enquire into or adopt the religion of 
their enemies and their slaves. The weak and 


distracted condition of British Christianity combined ~~ 


with racial hatred to keep the two peoples apart. 
The English Church is in so far the successor of the 
British Church that the latter was ultimately 
absorbed into the former. But towards the con- 
version of the English and the foundation and 
building up of the English Church British (as 
distinct from Scotic or Goidelic) Christianity made, as 
far as our information goes, no contribution whatever. 

It now remains to give some account of what has 
been called Goidelic Christianity; that is, the form 
which Christianity assumed in Ireland and parts of 
Scotland, and the mountainous districts of the West 
of Britain. The general characteristics of this Scotic 
Church, as it will be called, have been already noted 
on pages 9 and 10, but a short sketch of its history, 
if it can be said to have a history, must be given 
here. The traditional account of the foundation of the 
Scotic Church is that Patrick was sent to Ireland in 
A.D. 432 by Pope Celestine, to replace Palladius, who 
had been sent by the same pope in the previous year. 
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Patrick founded the Church of Armagh, visited most 
parts of Ireland, and did a great deal towards the 
conversion of the whole of the inhabitants. An 
enormous mass of legend gathered round the name 
of Patrick, and a good deal round that of Palladius. 
The difficulty of extracting historical fact from this 
mass of legend may be seen to some extent by a 
short enumeration of the principal authorities. 
Prosper of Aquitaine, a contemporary chronicler, 
well informed about events at Rome, says that 
Pope Celestine in A.D. 431 sent Palladius to the 
Scots (ze. Irish) believing in Christ; and he also 
says elsewhere that Celestine made the barbarian 
island (Ireland) Christian. Bede copies Prosper, 
but no Irish authority mentions Palladius until the 
Book of Armagh, which will be spoken of below, 
and all subsequent mentions of Palladius are pro- 
bably derived from writers who had seen Prosper 
or Bede. For S. Patrick the earliest and best 
authority consists in certain writings attributed to 
him, and until lately unhesitatingly accepted as 
genuine. The most important are the Confession, 
a sort of Apologia written in his later years, and a 
letter to Coroticus, a British prince. Prosper and 
Bede do not mention Patrick, though the latter 
was well informed about Irish affairs. In Irish 
authorities S. Patrick’s name is once mentioned in 
the sixth century, and twice in the seventh. In 
the Book of Armagh there are besides the Confession, 
two lives of S. Patrick, and other documents which 
give some information about him. This beautiful 
manuscript belongs to the early part of the ninth 
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century, and the parts relating to S. Patrick were pro- | 


bably written before the year A.D. 807, but some critics 
have placed it later, and considered the lives contained 
in it to be forgeries. There are some eight other 
lives, dating from the ninth and three following 
centuries, which add a vast amount of legendary 
matter, but little of historical value. Now it must 
be noted, (1) that Palladius and Patrick are both 
credited with the conversion of the Irish at nearly 
the same time; (2) that the authority for Palladius 
is practically the short statement of Prosper, and 


that alone; (3) that there is no contemporary _ 


authority for Patrick except the writings ascribed 
to him; that he is not mentioned by Prosper, 
Columban, or Bede, all of whom (it would seem) 
ought to have known much about him; and that 
there is no account of him beyond two or three 
casual mentions of his name until the end of the 
eighth century at the earliest ; (4) that the later 
lives are full of ridiculous and contradictory details, 
and that their chronology is impossible. Such being 
the character of the authorities, it is not surprising 
that there should be many different views about 
Patrick. The following theories about him may be 
noted. 

1. There is the traditional view, which accepts as 
much as possible of the later lives. According to 
this, Palladius was sent by Celestine in A.D. 431, 
but he died or returned soon afterwards, and 
Patrick was sent by the same pope in his place, 
and practically accomplished the conversion of 
Ireland. The date of Patrick’s mission is thus 
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fixed to A.D. 432, for Celestine died in that year. 
_ With regard to this it has been said that the silence 


of Prosper and Bede seems inexplicable, and that 
if the Confession of S. Patrick is genuine, it seems 
inconsistent with a mission from Rome. 

2. Either Palladius or Patrick, or both, have been 
thought to be altogether fictitious. But with regard 
to the former, although the amount of evidence is 
small, it is good contemporary evidence, and there 
seems to be no reason for rejecting it. With regard 
to those who doubt the existence of S. Patrick, Dr 


Todd says: ‘Such doubts have proceeded for the 


most part from writers strongly prejudiced by 
party feeling, and wholly ignorant of the original 
sources of the history. Their objections derive 
whatever plausibility they may possess from garbled 
quotations, misinterpreted authorities, and mistakes 
about antient customs, especially Irish antient 
customs. They deal largely in premises from which 
the conclusions deduced do not follow, and in con- 
clusions which are deduced from no premises at all.’ 
The case, however, would be materially altered if 
it were to be proved that the writings attributed to 
S. Patrick, and until lately unhesitatingly accepted, 
are forgeries. And Mr Plummer, in his most admir- 
able edition of Bede (which, as Dr Collins says, it 
is a joy to use), accepts the verdict of Zimmer that 


_ they are not genuine.’ If this be so, probably Mr 


Plummer’s conclusion is right, and ‘Of the origin 
of Irish Christianity we know absolutely nothing.’ 

1 Dr Zimmer has withdrawn his earlier view, and now accepts the 
Confession as genuine, 
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Other distinguished scholars, however, regard 
Zimmer’s arguments as quite inconclusive. 

3. It has been argued with great plausibility by 
Dr Loofs that Palladius and Patrick were two 
names for the same person. This theory explains 
the fact that two men are credited with the con- 
version of Ireland at the same time, and it also 
explains why Prosper and Bede only mention 
Palladius, and the earliest Irish traditions only 
Patrick. But it is open to the objection that 
Palladius, if he existed, certainly came from Rome, 
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and that the author of the Confesston apparently _ 


did not. 

4. One suggestion is that Palladius preached to 
the Scots in Scotland, and Patrick to the Scots in 
Ireland. This seems quite untenable. 

5. Dr Whitley Stokes thinks that the dates and 
all the main facts may be reconciled by supposing 
that Patrick was ordained priest about the year A.D. 
397, and went asa missionary to Ireland for about 
thirty years, that he went to Gaul about A.D. 427, 
intending to go to Rome; that hearing of the death 
of Palladius he was directed by Germanus to take 
his place, that he was consecrated bishop in Gaul 
and returned to Ireland in A.D. 432. 

To a great extent, however, this confusion has 
been cleared up by Professor Bury, whose Life of 
S. Patrick is the most complete if not the only 
attempt that has been made to deal with the subject 
in a manner fully critical, and at the same time 
completely impartial. Unfortunately the conclusions 
of too many writers have been coloured by strong 
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prepossessions. On the one side there has been a 


desire to preserve as much as possible ofthe 
legendary details of S. Patrick’s life, even in defiance 
of a reasonable criticism, and to insist strongly on 
his connection with Rome. On the other hand, 
there has been the wish to represent the early 
Keltic churches as entirely independent of and 
unconnected with the other churches of the West, 
and this has led to the astonishing statements which 
still recur in popular manuals about the direct 
derivation of Keltic Christianity from the Church of 
Ephesus or some other Eastern source. And further, 
as has been shown above, the character of the 
authorities has caused some scholars to despair of 
finding any substratum of fact beneath the remark- © 
able superstructure which has been erected upon the 
original tradition. There is one point already 
mentioned about which a few more words may be 
said. The silence of Bede has been probably the 
principal cause which has led some to doubt 
S, Patrick’s existence or to minimise his work. 
Bede, it has been said, knew much about Ireland, 
and if S. Patrick were really the founder of the 
Irish Church, and if his work had been of so 
extensive and successful a character, how could his 
name fail to appear in Bede’s pages? About this 
two things may be said. First, that Bede was 
writing a history of the English Church. He 
mentions Ninian and Columba because their work 
directly affected the English Church. But that of 
Patrick did not. There was no reason why he 
should be mentioned. And again, he may have 
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done all that is claimed for him, and yet Bede may 
not have known much about him. The great 
monastic revival of which Columba was the most 
conspicuous figure did not hold S. Patrick in special 
veneration, and Bede’s knowledge came mainly 
through the Columban Church. And there may have 
been very little documentary evidence available. 
The lives in the Book of Armagh were probably 
written before A.D. 807, but Bede died in A.D. 832, 
and they may very well have not come into his hands. 
And earlier lives were probably in the Irish language, 
and not intelligible to Bede. 


ee 


If these considerations sufficiently account for e: 


Bede’s silence, there do not appear to be any other 
cogent reasons for doubting the substantial accuracy 
of the main facts of the Patrician tradition. The 
following sketch of S. Patrick’s life represents roughly 
what Professor Bury accepts as probable. 

S. Patrick was born about the year A.D, 389 ina 
place, probably in the west of Britain, which has not 
yet been identified. He was brought up in the 
Christian faith, for his father, who belonged to the 
middle class, was a deacon. He grew up in a time 
of great distress, when the Roman forces were being 
withdrawn from Britain, and when he was sixteen 
years old, he was carried away by Irish pirates who 
plundered his father’s farm. In Ireland he was 
employed as a swineherd. His own words in the 
Confession seem to imply that the place of his 


captivity was near the forest of ‘Fochlad’ in 


N.W. Connaught, but later tradition says that it 
was on Mount Miss in the valley of the Braid. Here 
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_ Patrick underwent profound spiritual experiences 
_ which coloured the whole of his subsequent life. 
After some years he made his escape, apparently to 
Gaul, and probably at this time visited the monastery 
of Lerins. Thence he returned to his family in 
_ Britain, but he had become possessed by an over- 
mastering desire to return to Ireland as a missionary, 
_ and it was probably to prepare himself for this 
work that he took up his abode at Auxerre. Here he 
was ordained deacon by the Bishop Amator, and 
remained for a long time, perhaps waiting for a 
_ special opportunity. In A.D. 429 Germanus, now 
_ bishop of Auxerre, was sent to Britain, as has been 
_ mentioned above on page 14, to deal with the 
_ Pelagian heresy. Soon afterwards a similar appeal 
for help appears to have come from such bodies of 
Christians as already existed in Ireland, and 
Palladius, who had been instrumental in procuring 
the mission of Germanus to Britain, and probably 
accompanied him there, was consecrated bishop and 
sent by Pope Celestine to organise these little 
communities as their first bishop. But within a 
year the mission of Palladius came to an end, 
probably by his death. Patrick is said to have 
already set out on his way to Ireland when the news 
arrived. He turned back and was consecrated 
bishop by Germanus in succession to Palladius. 
In later days it was believed that he too, like 
Palladius, was consecrated by the pope. It seems 
clear, however, that this was not the case, and indeed 
the matter is of little importance. Palladius had 
been sent by the pope with a special mission to 
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organise a church in Ireland, and his consecration 
by the pope himself had a distinct significance. 
But it was not in the least necessary, or in accord- 
ance with ordinary usage, that his successor also 
should be consecrated by the pope in person. The 
infant church in Ireland was in any case in full 
communion with Rome, and there was no reason 
why the ordination of the second bishop should not 
take place in the normal and most convenient way. 

Patrick’s labours in Ireland lasted for twenty- 
nine years, and extended over the greater part of_ 
the whole island. The details which have come ~ 
down to us in legend are only too abundant, but a 
critical examination reveals a solid substratum of 
fact. The north-west of the country, and Connaught 
were the chief scenes of his activity, but there is — 
sufficient evidence of his having visited Leinster and 
Munster as well. 

There is good reason to believe that Patrick visited 
Rome about the year A.D. 441, soon after the acces- 
sion of Pope Leo the Great. A few years afterwards 
he founded the church of Armagh, which was to 
exercise the powers of a metropolitan see over the 
whole of Ireland. The fact that the pre-eminence 
of Armagh was afterwards supported by forgeries 
does not prove that it did not rest upon a real 
foundation. Documents of doubtful authenticity 
easily came into existence in the Middle Ages in 
support of all sorts of claims, but it would be 
difficult to produce an instance of a primatial or 
metropolitan see whose position rests wholly upon 
a fictitious basis. Certainly in the case of Armagh 
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it is difficult if not impossible to explain the prestige 
and authority which it enjoyed in the seventh 
century and onwards, except on the supposition 
that it was derived from the original intention of 
S. Patrick. And the foundation of a metropolitan 
see, or its equivalent, was a natural, an almost 
inevitable part of his work. It is true that the 
practical organisation of the later Scotic Church 
differed considerably from that of the rest of 
Christendom, but there is no reason to suppose 
that anything different from the ordinary diocesan 
system was introduced into Ireland by Patrick. 
There were no doubt many monastic foundations 
from the first, and the particular form which these 
took was largely conditioned by the political and 
social condition of the country. At a later time, 
as will be seen, when communication with the rest 
of the Western world was almost cut off, the 
monastic organisation tended to overshadow and 
almost absorb the ordinary organisation of the 
church, but all the scanty evidence that exists tends 
to show that this was a later developement, and not 
due to the intention of the first founders of the Irish 
Church.! 

In his old age S. Patrick wrote the document 
from which our most certain knowledge about him 
is derived. The Confession is not an autobiography, 


1 There is no reason to suppose that the secular clergy were ever 
entirely supplanted by monks. Bede (H. EZ. iii. 3) implies that some 
secular clergy came as missionaries to Northumbria. ‘They were 
mostly,’ he says, ‘monks, and the bishop, Aidan, was himself a 
monk,’ 
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and it does not inform us of many facts: it is a reply 
to some aspersions which had been cast upon Patrick, 
perhaps in his native country of Britain. Apparently 
his want of culture, which he fully admits, and which 
his literary style illustrates, had been cast in his 
teeth, and he also has to meet the charge of self- 
seeking in his mission work. His reply is practically 
that his work was undertaken, not from any personal 
inclination to it, but in obedience to what he believed 
to be an imperative call from God. The humility 


of the tone of the Confession has led some critics to_ 
suppose that Patrick was conscious that his career — 


had been a failure. But not only is this contrary to 
the other evidence which exists, but the kind of 
detraction which appears to have called forth this 
Apologia is that which is usually caused by jealousy 
of success. Though the facts mentioned in the 
Confession are few, it reveals something of S. Patrick’s 
character, and at all events shows him to have been 
a very different person from the thaumaturge of 
the later lives. ‘The writings of S. Patrick, says 
Professor Bury, ‘. . . reveal unmistakably a strong 
personality and a spiritual nature. The man who 
wrote the Confession and the Le¢ter had strength of 
will, energy in action, resolution without over-con- 
fidence, and the capacity for resisting pressure from 
without. It might be inferred, too, that he was 


affectionate and sensitive; subtle analysis might 


disclose other traits. But it is probable that few 
readers will escape the impression that he possessed 
besides enthusiasm the practical qualities most 
essential for carrying through the task which he 
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undertook in the belief that he had been divinely 
inspired to fulfil it.’ It may be added that in spite 


_ of the illiteracy which he ruefully acknowledges, his 


writings show that, like most prominent men in the 
‘Dark Ages’ he possessed an extraordinarily com- 
plete knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Whatever may be the truth about the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, we are on some- 
what firmer ground when we come to S. Columba, 
and the channels through which Scotic Christianity 
influenced the English Church. We pass to a new 

period. In an ancient document in the book of 
Armagh, called the Catalogus Sanctorum, there are 
said to have been three Orders of Saints, and these 
seem really to correspond roughly with three periods 
of Irish Christianity. The first period is that of the 
first conversion of the people, and a large number of 
bishops is its special characteristic. There is some 
evidence that there was a falling away or weakness ~ 
of some kind, and the mission from Britain mentioned 
above on page 16, led by David, Gildas, and Docus, 
seems to have produced a great extension of mon- 
astic foundations, which perhaps to a great extent 
supplanted a secular clergy. The greatest name in 
this period is that of Columkil or Columba. He 
was a member of the royal race of the Hy Neill, a 
leading tribe in the north of Ireland, and he was 
connected with the kings of Dalriada, the Scotic 
kingdom that had been founded in the south-west 
of Scotland by a migration from Ireland. His 
baptismal name was Colum, a dart, and Kil was 
added because he spent so much time in his youth 
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in the Kil or oratory. He is said to have been at 
the great monastery of Finnian at Clonard, which 
contained as many as three thousand students, and 
he founded the monasteries of Derry, Durrogh, and 
others. In A.D. 563! with twelve companions he sailed 
across to Britain. This is all that is said of this 
momentous journey by Columba’s earliest biographer, 
but later legends supply a reason. It is said that 
Columba copied without leave a manuscript belong- 
ing to Finnian or Finnbar of Moville, and that 
Finnian claimed the copy on the principle that 


‘whose is the cow his is the calf.’ Diarmid the” . 


King of Ireland decided that the copy belonged to 
Finnian, and Columba moved his tribe to fight 
against the king in the great battle of Culdremhne 
in A.D. 561, and contributed to their success by his 
prayers. A synod of the Saints of Ireland was held 
to consider this conduct, and the penance imposed 
upon Columba was to win as many souls from 
heathenism as had been slain in the battle, and to 
this end he was exiled for ever from Ireland. Now 
with regard to this story it is possible that Columba 
may have had something to do with the battle of 
Culdremhne, which is twice mentioned by his 
successor and biographer Adamnan. But the rest 
of the story is absolutely inconsistent with what is 
known from good authority about Columba’s life. 
He was on terms of intimate affection and respect 
with Finnian, and so far from being exiled for ever 
from Ireland, he repeatedly visited it, and was 
received with great honour, and he exercised a close 


1 The exact date is not quite certain: Bede makes it a.D. 565. 
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supervision over his monasteries in that country. 
No other motive, in fact, need be sought than the 


pure missionary enthusiasm which was the glory of 
the Irish Church of that and following ages. 
Columba was himself one of the twelve missionaries 
from the school of Finnian of Clonard who were 
called the Twelve Apostles of Ireland, and his life 
was spent in missionary work. If there were any 


other motive, it is possible, as seems to be hinted in 


some early authorities, that the political circum- 
stances of the kingdom of Dalriada, whose king 
had met with defeat and death in a battle with the 
King of the Picts a few years before, may have 
inspired a natural and legitimate desire to come to 
the aid of his kindred by evangelising the Picts, and 
deepening the Christianity of the Scots who were 
already Christian. With the story of the exile there 
also fall to the ground various elaborate estimates 
of Columba’s character. There is not, apart from 
this more than apocryphal story, the faintest evidence 
that Columba was vindictive, passionate, or con- 
tentious. The picture of him drawn by his successor 
Adamnan, and other early authorities, is that of 
a man of commanding character, unwearied activity, 
and the highest gifts of body and intellect, and yet 
so inspired by a ‘holy joy’ that he was beloved by 
every creature who came near him. And the results 
of his work bear out this picture. 

Shortly after his arrival in Britain the monastery 
of Hii or Iona was founded. The island was 
granted to Columba by the King of Dalriada, or by 
the Picts, or by both. There is a conflict of 
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evidence about this, and it is a matter of no great 


importance, but the island lay at the extremity of — 
territory claimed by the kingdom of Dalriada, and © 


while a formal grant from the king of that country 
is probable, the practical acquiescence, at all events, 
of the Picts must have been necessary. Columba 
soon began his missionary work among the Picts, 
for he is said to have converted King Brude about 
two years after his arrival. His two successors in 
the abbacy of Iona, Cumene and Adamnan, who 
both wrote his biography, do not give any detailed 


account of his missionary work, but it is clear from 


the dedications of churches, and the monastic 


foundations ascribed to him, that Columba himself _ 


and his immediate followers must have accomplished 
a great deal towards the conversion of the Pictish 
nation. _Columba’s position, both in Scotland and 
Ireland, must have been strengthened by his close 
alliance with the Dalriadic kingdom. In A.D. 574 
his kinsman Aidan (who must not be confused with 
Saint Aidan) came to Iona to be solemnly con- 
secrated king, and in the following year both 
Columba and the king attended an Irish synod in 
great state. Columba retained his marvellous 
powers to the last, and he died, in all probability, on 
Sunday morning, June 9, A.D. 597, the very year in 
which Augustine set foot in Kent. A detailed and 
touching account of the last days of his life is given 
by his biographers. 

As the monastery of Iona exercised so great an 
influence on English Christianity, it will be well to 


give some further account of the special features of 
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-Scotic monasticism. Our main source of informa- 
tion is Adamnan’s life of Columba. Adamnan was 


abbot of Iona from A.D. 679 to A.D. 704, and he visited 
Northumbria at least twice. On his second visit 
he went to Jarrow, where Bede must have seen him. 
In his life of his great predecessor a number of 
details are incidentally mentioned which enable us to 
construct a fairly complete account of the life of 
the monastery 

‘The Monastic life, which had its home in the East, 
is first heard of in the Western Church after the 


visit of S. Athanasius to Rome in A.D. 341. The 


Pree 


first monastery in Gaul was founded by S. Martin 
in A.D. 372, and his great monastery near Tours 
(Majus Monasterium—Marmoutier) became the 
centre of Gallican monasticism. Thence it would 
naturally pass to Ireland by two channels. The 
connection of S. Ninian with S. Martin has already 
been noticed, and his foundation at Candida Casa 
is known to have been a resort of Irish Saints. 
From Brittany also, which was under the jurisdic- 
tion of Tours, the monastic life would pass into 
the British Church, and through the mission of 
David, Gildas, and Docus to Ireland. Once 
established there it was found to be so well adapted 
to the needs of Christian extension in the condition 
of society which then existed that it speedily be- 
came dominant, and to a great extent absorbed 
or superseded the ordinary organisation of the 
Church. It must be remembered that monasticism 
before the time of S. Benedict was less highly 
organised, and far more capable of adaptation to 
3 
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varying conditions of society. The ideas which — 


we are accustomed to associate with a complete 


system of monastic life are at least these—the — 


threefold vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; 
a rigidly enforced novitiate; and a rule prescribing 


the whole conduct of daily life, including always — 


the observance of the fixed hours of prayer. Now 
all these elements undoubtedly existed in Irish 
monasteries, but with a good deal of elasticity. 
The obligations of poverty, chastity and obedience 


must have been observed, but of vows we hear 
little or nothing. In Adamnan we read of men — 


being admitted members of the community with- 
out any novitiate; and although hours of prayer 
are mentioned, what is said about the life and 
occupations of the monks shows that the strict 
observance of them was not generally binding. 
The Irish monks might travel with the consent of 
their abbot, but canons of councils show that for 
centuries they were accustomed to travel even 
without his consent, and the wandering Irish monk 
who roamed from one monastery to another became 
a serious nuisance on the continent of Europe, and 
probably in England also. There is a delightful 
illustration of the independence which sometimes 
accompanied the monastic profession in Bede’s 
account of Bishop Colman’s movements when he 
left Northumbria after the Council of Whitby. He 
established a monastery on the island of Inishbofin 
for himself and his followers, some of whom were 
English and some Irish. But internal concord 


was lacking, inasmuch as the Irish monks were 
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accustomed to leave the monastery at the time of 
_ summer when the harvest is to be gathered in, and 
_ wandered dispersed throughout places known to 
_ themselves; but with the approach of winter they 
_ returned and desired to use those stores which the 
English had laid up. Hence there arose some 
- not unnatural friction, and finally the Englishmen 
_ had to settle in a monastery of their own in Mayo. 
Bede relates this story with perfect gravity, and 
indeed, as will be seén later, there were in his day 
far more serious disorders in monastic life. But in 
the early days of enthusiasm, a system of great 
_ laxity was very welladapted for missionary work, and 
the English Church owes too much to Irish monks 
to criticise their methods severely. Many of the 
early Irish monasteries must have been rather 
colonies of Christian converts than monasteries 
proper. In a very wild and distracted condition 
_ of society they supplied perhaps the only possible 
‘means for leading the Christian life. No doubt 
one of their great attractions was the security which 
they afforded. Most of them were placed upon 
islands or in other positions easily defended against 
attack, such as the rock of Cashel, and religious 
or superstitious terrors soon combined with their 
isolation to make them safe from the disorder 
which prevailed around them. An admirable 
$ description of their work and influence is given by 
_ Mr Skene, from whom the following quotation may 
| be made. ‘The monastic character of the Church,’ 
: he says, ‘gave a peculiar stamp to her missionary 
work which caused her to set about it in a mode 
= 
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well calculated to impress a people still to a great 
extent under the influence of heathenism. It is 
difficult for us now to realise to ourselves what such 
pagan life really was—its hopeless corruption, its 


utter disregard of the sanctity of domestic ties, its — 


injustice and selfishness, its violent and bloody 


character ... The monastic missionaries ‘did not © 


commence their work, as the earlier secular church 
would have done, by arguing against their idolatry, 
superstition, and immorality, and preaching a purer 
faith; but they opposed to it the antagonistic 


characteristics and purer faith of Christianity. 


They asked and obtained a settlement in some 
small and valueless island. There they settled 
down as a little Christian colony, living under a 


monastic rule requiring the abandonment of all that 4 


was attractive in life. They exhibited a life of 
purity, holiness, and self-denial. They exercised 
charity and benevolence, and they forced the 
respect of the surrounding pagans to a life the 
motives of which they could not comprehend, 
unless they resulted from principles higher than 
those their pagan religion afforded them; and 
having won their respect for their lives, and their 
gratitude for their benevolence, these monastic 
missionaries went among them with the Word of 
God in their hands, and preached to them the 
doctrines and pure morality of the Word of Life. 
No wonder if kings and nations became converted 
to Christianity, and incorporated the church into 
their tribal institutions in a manner which now 
excites our wonder, if not our suspicion.’ 


* 
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The early construction of an Irish monastery was 
simple enough. It consisted of a group of rude 
huts, built of wood or wattle, with an oratory, and 


_ some other necessary public buildings—a refectory, 


a kitchen, an abbot’s house, and a house for strangers. 
No stone buildings seem to have been erected until 


the period of the Danish invasions. The inmates 


were divided into the Sexzores, whose occupations 
were mainly prayer, reading, and writing—i.e. the 
transcription of MSS. in which they excelled; and 
the /unzores, to whom fell the ordinary work of the 
monastery and the important duty of agriculture. 
Hospitality was practised on the largest scale, 
and at a later period the Irish monasteries were 
frequented by strangers from all over Europe for 
the sake of study and devotion. The abbot was 
supreme, but we hear of his taking the advice of the 


elder monks, and there seem to have been practical 


limitations to his power, for even so great an abbot 
as Adamnan was unable to enforce his views on the 
Easter question on the brethren. All the Columban 
monasteries formed a familza or diocese ruled over 
by the abbot of Iona, who must have had many 
bishops in monastic subordination to him; and there 
were other less important groups of monasteries. 
These appear to have been the main features of 
the monastic system of what may be called the 
‘Columban’ Church. A short description of them 


is necessary in a history of the English Church 


because of the great influence of the Scotic missions 


upon early English Church History. The character 
of early English monasticism and the lax organisa- 
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tion of the first period of the English Church are 
mainly due to the Scotic influence. The deep 
personal devotion and the beauty of character which 
grew up in the retirement of Iona and kindred 


monasteries, and of which S. Aidan and S. Cuthbert _ 


and S. Chad are conspicuous examples, left on the 
English Church an impression less easy to trace, 
but it may be hoped of a more permanent kind. 
But it is now time to turn to the actual beginnings 
of the English Church itself. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


A. Authorities. Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, Oxford, A.D. 1869, is an invaluable 
collection of the most important documents connected with 


Church History. Vol. i contains documents and other ~ 


authorities for the history of the British Church. Vol. ii 
was never completed, but part ii has been published, and 
it contains the writings ascribed to S. Patrick. All the most 
important original authorities for the life of S. Patrick are 
printed with Whitley Stokes’ edition of the Vzta Trzpaz tifa in 
the Rolls Series. The Book of Armagh has been sumptuously 
edited by Dr Gwynn. The chief source of information for 
the character of Scotic monasticism and for the life of 
S. Columba is Adamnan’s Vita S. Columbae. This was edited 
by Dr Reeves for the Irish Archzeological Society in A.D. 1869, 
with notes and dissertations that form a perfect storehouse of 


erudition. A convenient edition by J. T. Fowler was published 


by the Clarendon Press in A.D. 1894, with a valuable introduc- 
tion and notes. Adamnan, who was the ninth abbot of Iona, 
and died in A.D. 704, embodies in his book an earlier work 
on S. Columba by Cumene, the fifth abbot. Bede does 
not deal at length with the history of the Keltic Churches, 
which only indirectly belongs to his subject, but he gives 
some valuable information. Mr Plummer’s admirable edition 
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’s Historical Works (Clarendon Press, 1896, 2 vols.), 
copious notes, is indispensable to the serious student. 
_ Of modern works Dr F. Loofs’ treatise De antigua Britonum 
otorumgque Ecclesia, Leipzig, 1882, is valuable. Zhe Be- 
inings of English Christianity by Dr W. E, Collins (Bishop 
Gibraltar) is an admirable introduction. Dr G. F. Browne’s 
shop of Bristol) lectures on The Church in these islands 
efore the coming of Augustine, 1894, are also useful. For 
_ §. Patrick Dr Bury’s Zzfe, already spoken of, has practically 
superseded all others, but Dr Todd’s Life of S. Patrick should 
also be mentioned. Dr Zimmer's views are to be found in 
the article ‘Keltische Kirche’ in the ‘ Realencyclopadie fir 
_ protestantische Theologie u. Kirche, 1901. It is translated 
into English by Miss Meyer under the title of Zhe Keltic 
Church in Britain and Ireland, 1902. Ireland and the 
Celtic Church, by Dr G. T. Stokes, 1886, gives a pleasant 
popular sketch of the history. For the Columban Church 
onsult Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. Edinburgh, 1887. 
ee also Healy’s Jusula Sanctorum et Doctorum, or Irelands 
Ancient Schools and Scholars, Dublin, 1893. 


CHAPTER II 
AUGUSTINE AND THE ROMAN MISSION 


HE history of the foundation of the English 
Church is very largely biographical. It 
centres round a number of great names. And three 


of these stand out conspicuously as those of the. 


men to whom the actual accomplishment of the 
work must pre-eminently be ascribed. Augustine 
led the first mission and founded the English 
Church; Aidan was the leader of an independent 
mission, which built upon the foundation already 
laid, and which perhaps had the largest share in 


the actual conversion of the people. Theodore con- © 


solidated the work of his predecessors, and made 
the Church founded by Augustine the Church of all 
the English. But behind Augustine there stands 
a still greater figure, that of pope Gregory the 
Great, ‘whom,’ Bede says, ‘we can and ought 
rightly to call our Apostle’? So Aldhelm speaks 
of him as ‘our watchful pastor and paeda- 
gogue’; the Council of Cloveshoch in A.D. 747 

1Dr Lightfoot, in ‘Leaders of the Northern Church,’ says: ‘Not 
Augustine, but Aidan, is the true Apostle of England.’ The state- 


ment would not be worth mentioning but for the great name of its 
author, and to discuss it would be slaying the slain. It is sufficient 


to refer to Dr Bright’s Essay ‘ An Appeal to Bede’ in Waymarks of 


Church History. Cp. also Letters of William Bright, p. 219. 
40 
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orders that the ‘birthday’ of ‘our pope and father’ 
should be kept as a festival; the first archbishop of 


York calls him ‘our teacher, Alcuin ‘our preacher,’ 


and a bishop of Sherborne in A.D. 800 ‘ our father in 
God.’ And these grateful expressions are but a 
reasonable recognition of the debt which the English 
Church owes to the greatest man of his age. 
Gregory was born at Rome, probably in the year 
A.D. 540. He came of a family both noble and 
pious. He used his wealth and position in the 
service of God, and in his early manhood he became 
a monk, turning his own house on the Coelian hill 
into a monastery, which he dedicated to S. Andrew, 
and himself ruled as abbot. Thence he was sent to 
Constantinople as apocrisarius or envoy of the 
Roman see at the imperial court. He held this 
office under two popes for about six years, and it 
was probably after his return, in one of the years 
A.D. 585-588, that the event took place which led to 
the conversion of the English. It is told by Bede 
as a tradition, but there is no reason to doubt its 
truth, and it may be related in Bede’s own words: 
‘They say that on a certain day some merchants 
had lately arrived, and many things had been 
brought into the forum for sale. Many people had 
come to buy, and Gregory himself came and saw 
some boys put up for sale, of fair complexions, and 
comely countenance, and remarkably beautiful hair. 
They say that on seeing them he asked from what 
land they came. He was told that they came from the 
island of Britain, whose inhabitants resembled them 
in appearance. He again asked whether these 
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islanders were Christians or still involved in pagan 
errors, and was told that they were pagans. Then 
he sighed deeply and said: Alas, that the author 
of darkness should hold men of a countenance,so full 
of light, and that so gracious an outside should 
cover a mind destitute of grace within. He asked 
again, What was the name of that race? It was 
answered that they were called Angles. They are 
well named, he said, for they have angel faces, and 
such should be co-heirs of Angels in heaven. What 
is the name of the province from which they come? 


It was answered that the people of that province ee 


were called Deiri. Well are they named Deiri, he 
said, being rescued “de ira”—from wrath—and 
called to the mercy of Christ. What is the name of 
the king of that province? He is called “ Aelli,” 
was the answer. And playing on the name he said: 
Alleluia! the praise of God the Creator must be 
sung in that land.’ ! 

This was no mere piece of sentiment: Gregory 
went to the pope, and asked that a mission should 
be sent to the English, offering himself for the 
service, but the citizens of Rome would not suffer 
him to go from the city, and it was not until he 
himself became pope that he could carry out this 
work which he had long desired. 

- Gregory became pope in A.D. 590, and there came 
upon him not only the care of all the churches, but 
such temporal responsibilities as seldom fall to the 
lot of a ruler of men. Italy was smitten with 


This and some other quotations from Bede are taken from Dr 
Mason’s admirable translation in The A/ission of S. Augustine, 
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famine, pestilence, and war. Thirty years before 


the Lombards had swept down upon the provinces 
which Justinian had won back from the Ostrogoths, 
and had carried devastation and bloodshed into 
every corner of the unhappy land. The feeble 


_ imperial power could do nothing to help, though it 


did something to hinder Gregory’s statesmanship. 
In A.D. 593 his wise policy only just averted the 
capture of Rome itself, and later on laid the noble 
foundation of the temporal power of the papacy 
over the defenceless lands which looked to him for 
protection. It is marvellous enough that amid such 
cares Gregory should have found time to plan a 
mission to the English, but his wonderful command 
of detail enabled him to order far smaller matters 
in all parts of Christendom. He had indeed more 
than one plan for England, for he writes to Candidus, 
the steward of the pontifical estates in Gaul, direct- 
ing him to purchase English boys of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age to be trained in monasteries. 


It is not certain whether the letter was written in 


A.D. 595, before Augustine’s mission, or later, but in 
any case this admirable plan, which was adopted 
by Aidan and Wilbrord, and is employed in some 
of the most successful of modern missions, was not 
apparently carried further, perhaps because in view 
of Augustine’s success it was thought unnecessary. 
For in the year A.D. 595 or A.D. 596, probably in the 
early spring of A.D. 596, the mission left Rome. 
Gregory had chosen for its head the praeposetus or 
provost of his own monastery of S. Andrew. The 
provost was next in order to the abbot, and as 
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Gregory retained this latter office himself, his 
second in command must have been practically 
the head of the house. In any estimate that we 
may form of Augustine’s character we must bear in 
mind that Gregory was a good judge of men, and 
that he chose Augustine to represent him in two 
things very near to his heart,—to preside over the 
monastery which he left with so great reluctance, 
and to lead the mission which he would fain have 
led himself. How many monks went with Augustine 
we do not know: there were about forty members 


of the mission when it reached England, but this : 


included some Frankish presbyters who went to act 
as interpreters: and of the original members of the 
mission very few! can be identified with certainty. 
Laurence and possibly Honorius, both afterwards 
archbishops, Peter, afterwards abbot of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Romanus, afterwards bishop of Rochester, 
and a monk named John, make up the list of names. 
The travellers reached Provence, and there their 
hearts failed them, and they sent Augustine back to 
ask that they might be relieved from their task. 
But Gregory did not give up an undertaking so 
easily. Augustine started again with many letters 
from the great pope, dated July 23, a.p. 596. In 
one he exhorted the brethren to be of good courage, 
and to obey Augustine, whom he appointed to 
be their abbot. The others were addressed to 
various kings and bishops in Gaul, commending 
Augustine, and desiring help for his mission. Read- 


See Appendix B, in Dr Collins’ Beginnings of English 
Christianity. 
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ing between the lines of these letters we gather 
that the missionaries had heard unfavourable news 
of the English, and were alarmed at the difficulties 
of the journey, and of the strange languages with 
which they would have to deal. It also seems clear 
from the fact that they were directed to obey 
Augustine as abbot that the desire to turn back was 
not shared by him. In three of the letters—to the 
abbot of the great monastery of Lérins, the bishop 
of Aix, and the ‘patrician’ of Burgundy, who lived 
at Arles or Marseilles, Gregory mentions that he had 
heard news of them from Augustine, so that it may 
be inferred that the travellers had not got further on 
their way than Aix, or possibly Arles. By what 


' route they accomplished the remainder of their 


journey we do not know: Gregory’s letters seem to 
be intended to provide for alternative routes. The 
journey occupied some time, for the letters are dated 


2 July 23, A.D. 596, and Bede states that Augustine did 


not reach England until the following year. If he 
crossed early in A.D. 597 this would allow time for 
Ethelbert’s baptism at Pentecost in the same year, 
and this is the traditional date. It may be con- 
jectured that the missionaries crossed in a merchant 
ship from Boulogne, and Bede says that they landed 
in the isle of Thanet, then really an island. There 
is still much dispute as to the exact spot. It is 
generally supposed to have been Ebbsfleet, where 
tradition says that Hengist and Horsa had landed 
150 years before. But it is also argued that the 
port of Richborough was the natural place for a ship 
coming from Gaul to put in, and that Ebbsfleet, as 
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far as this can be judged from indications of the © 
configuration of the coast at that time, was an 
inconvenient place to land, and not a port at all. 
Richborough is not now in Thanet, but it was then 
an island, and may have been considered as belong- 
ing to Thanet and not tothe mainland. And Thorn, 
the Canterbury chronicler, who wrote indeed long 
afterwards, but who knew the local tradition, which 
in such a matter is of considerable value, says that 
Augustine landed in Thanet, at Richborough, which 
makes it appear that in his time Richborough was .. 
still reckoned as a place in Thanet.1 Wherever they 
landed, the party consisted of about forty men, 
including some Frank interpreters, who were by 
Gregory’s directions to be priests. This has been 
understood to mean that the Frankish language was 
intelligible in England. But it does not seem to 
have been so sixty years later, for the King of Wessex 
then dismissed his bishop, Agilbert, because he was 
‘tired of his barbarous speech’; and it may be more 
probable that clergymen were to be found in Gaul 
who had learnt the language of their neighbours 
in England. Augustine sent to King Ethelbert to 
inform him that he had come from Rome, and that 
he brought the best of messages, and Ethelbert 
replied that the missionaries were to remain on the 
island, and to be supplied with necessaries. He 
shortly afterwards came himself to meet them, 
taking his seat in the open air, for fear of witchcraft, 
and the band approached bearing as a standard a 


1 The question of locality is fully discussed in Mason’s M¢ssion of S. 
Augustine. 
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silver cross, and a picture of our Lord painted on a 
panel, and singing litanies as they came. And when 


they had given their message the King answered 


that he could not then abandon his old beliefs, but 
he gave the missionaries hospitality in Canterbury, 
and full liberty to teach and to make converts. 

As they approached the town, we are told, accord- 
ing to their custom, with the holy Cross, and the 


_ picture of the great King, our Lord Jesus Christ, they 


intoned in unison this litany : ‘We beseech thee, O 
Lord, in all thy mercy, that thy fury and thy anger 
may be taken away from this city, and from thy 
holy house; because we have sinned. Alleluia.’ 
The missionaries settled in Canterbury, and they 
were allowed the use of the old Roman church of S. 


Martin, which was also used by the queen. Whether 


her chaplain, the bishop Liudhard, took any part 


in their work is not stated. Nothing further is heard 


of him, nor is there any indication that he had 
previously done anything to gain adherents. The 
example however of the holy and devoted lives of 
the new settlers soon attracted converts, and when 
the King himself believed and was baptised great 


~ numbers of his subjects began to follow his example, 


although under the guidance of his new teachers, 
acting upon Gregory’s instructions, he placed no 
constraint whatever upon their conduct. When the 
Christian faith had been firmly established in 
Canterbury, Augustine went to Arles, and in accord- 
ance with instructions received from the pope was 
consecrated by the Archbishop Virgilius (Bede 
wrongly calls him Aetherius) to be the first 
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archbishop of the English race. Upon his return 
he dispatched Laurence and Peter to Rome to inform 
the pope of what had taken place and to ask for 
guidance in a number of doubtful matters. The 
messengers did not set out from Rome on their 
return before June 22, A.D. 601; they brought with 
them a number of letters which will be dealt with 
later, and also a pall for Augustine, relics, vest- 
ments, and books ; and they were accompanied by 
several more monks, among whom were Mellitus 


and Justus, afterwards archbishops, and Paulinus, _ 


the first bishop of York. After Augustine’s con- 
secration, he restored, with the King’s assistance, 
another old Roman church in Canterbury, which 
he dedicated to Christ and made his cathedral. 


This church was burnt down in A.D. 1067. He ‘ 


also founded the monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, 
afterwards called S. Augustine’s, but this was not 
finished in his lifetime. 

This is the substance of Bede’s account of 
Augustine’s doings after his landing. But some- 
thing must be said about the order of the events. 
The traditional date of Ethelbert’s baptism is 
Whitsun-eve, which in A.D. 597 was June I; just a 
week, as noted above, before S. Columba’s death. 
If the missionaries landed early in the year, this 
would seem a possible date. It has been argued, 
however, that two letters sent by Gregory to 
Ethelbert and Bertha by Mellitus in A.D. 601 imply 
that the king was still a heathen. It is true that 
Bertha is distinctly reproved for not having induced 
Ethelbert to become a Christian much earlier, but 
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_ the general impression left by the letters on most 


minds is certainly that the king had been converted. 
Bertha is told to confirm him in his attachment to 
the Christian faith, and he himself is urged to keep 
the grace given him by God, to spread the Christian 
faith, to drive out the worship of the idols, and 
overthrow the temples. It is difficult to see how 
the king’s own conversion, short of a direct state- 
ment, could be more plainly implied. Now with 
regard to other dates, Gregory, writing in A.D. 598 
to the bishop of Alexandria, speaks of Augustine’s 
mission and consecration, and says that he has just 
received letters describing his success, and that 
more than 10,000 English people had been baptised 
at the previous Christmas. The traditional day of 
Augustine’s consecration, mentioned by Thorn, his 
mediezval biographer, was November 16. The 
sequence of events would thus seem to be that 
Augustine landed early in the year A.D. 597, that 
he settled in Canterbury, used S. Martin’s church, 


and made converts almost immediately ; that the 


king was baptised at Pentecost; that Gregory’s 
permission for Augustine’s consecration was then 
obtained, and the consecration took place on 
November 16; that Augustine returned from Arles 
before Christmas, and was ready to baptise great 
numbers who wished to follow the example of the 
king at that season. If this were the course of 
events the year A.D. 597 was indeed an eventful 
year for the English race. There is some difficulty 
in the rapid sequence of events. It has been 
supposed that Augustine waited to keep Easter in 
4 
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Gaul, but Bede’s narrative seems to imply a longer 


period than seven weeks between his landing and 
the king’s baptism. He may have landed earlier, 
though it would be more probable that he should 
cross in the spring rather than in the winter. Again 


the consecration would naturally have taken place — 


on a Sunday, but November 16 was not a Sunday 
in A.D. 597, and this makes an additional difficulty. 
But on the whole the difficulties of any other theory — 
seem to be greater. In any case we must suppose ~ 
that Ethelbert and perhaps many of his subjects 


were strongly predisposed to accept the queen’s ~ 
religion, so perhaps the reproof administered to her _ 


by the pope was not quite deserved. 

The replies sent by Gregory to Augustine’s 
questions are of great interest and importance, but — 
only the substance of most of them can be given 
here. There were nine questions in all, and they 
may be taken in order. 

1. The first question was about the use of the 
offerings of the faithful. Gregory replies that the - 
Roman custom was to divide all offerings into four 
portions, one for the bishop and his household, one 
for the clergy, one for the poor, and one for the 
repair of the churches. But as Augustine, as a 
monk, would live with his clergy, they should have 
all ‘things. in common, as in the early church. 
Clerks however below the order of subdeacon 
might marry and have stipends. 

2. The “second question and answer are so 
important that they may be given in full. 
Augustine’s question: The faith being one, are 
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there different customs in different churches, and is 


one custom observed in the masses of the holy 
- Roman Church, and another in the Church of Gaul ? 


_ Pope Gregory replied: My brother, you know the 


custom of the Church of Rome, in which you 


remember your rearing. But I should like you 


carefully to select whatever you have found either 
in the Church of Rome, or in that of Gaul, or in 
any other, which may better please Almighty God, 
and to introduce, by an excellent arrangement, into 
the Church of the English, which is still new to the 
faith, what you have been able to gather together from 
many Churches. For things are not to be loved for 
the sake of places, but places for the sake of good 


things. From all the several Churches, therefore, 


select the things that are pious, and religious, and 
right, and gather them as it were into a bundle, and 
store them in the minds of the English to form a 
custom. 

Some remarks must be made about this question 
and answer. 

(1) Augustine must have become familiar with 
the Gallican or non-Roman Liturgy during his 
journey through Gaul. This Liturgy is Oriental 
in character, and differs considerably from the 
Roman Liturgy. It is thought by some to have 
been introduced from the East in the second century 
at the time of the founding of the church at Lyons, 
but this view is now generally discarded. M. 
Duchesne thinks that it came through Milan 
towards the end of the fourth century. Another 
view is that the Gallican Liturgy was never ‘intro- 
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duced’ from the East at all, but that it is the 
original Western liturgy. According to this view 
the Roman Liturgy is the result of a reformation 
that took place at Rome in the fourth century, 
while the original liturgy held its ground in the 
provinces. On this theory the features which now 


appear Oriental are really simply primitive. How- — 


ever this may be (and the subject is full of diffi- 
culties) it was only of what he had seen in Gaul 
that Augustine was thinking. The Keltic liturgies? 
were Gallican in character, but he could hardly 


have had an opportunity of learning anything about — 


them when he wrote. And there is no evidence 
that he availed himself of Gregory’s permission to 
form an eclectic liturgy: it is on the contrary 


practically certain that he and his followers con- 4 


tinued to use the Roman forms to which they had 
been accustomed. 


(2) Gregory’s answer shows a breadth of view 


and a tolerant liberality rare in any age, and un- 
paralleled in his own. Uniformity has been a 
passion of the Roman see, and here is a pope urging 
diversity in matters of no small importance. This 
phenomenon is so remarkable that M. Duchesne, 
in his earlier edition of the Ovzgznes, disputes the 
authenticity of these answers altogether, not 
believing that such sentiments could have been 
those of a pope, and especially such a pope as 
Gregory, who did so much for the consolidation of 
the papal authority. M. Duchesne, partly following 


1The scanty remains of the Keltic services are collected by Mr | 


Warren in his Liturgy and Ritual of the Kelttc Church, Oxford, 1881. 
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-_Mommsen, has changed his opinion, and the ques- 

tion of the genuineness of these answers need not 

be discussed here, but the fact that such doubts 

_ should arise is a striking testimony to the versatility 

_ of the genius of the great pope. 

(3) Gregory here as in other letters of the same 
time treats ‘the Church of the English’ not asa 
mere mission, but as a fully constituted local Church, 
with power to decree rites or ceremonies. This 
however will be touched on again. 

3. ‘What should be the punishment for stealing 
from a church?’ Gregory replies that it should be 
in accordance with charity and reason, and the 
Church should make no gain by it. 

4. ‘May two brothers marry two sisters?’ Answer: 
they certainly may do so. 

5. ‘In what generation may cousins marry, and 
may men marry their stepmothers and sisters in 
law?’ Gregory answers that the Roman law allowed 
the marriage of first cousins, but not the law of the 
Church. Second cousins may marry. It must be 

’ noted that the later Church law about the marriage 
of cousins was much stricter than this, and there is 
a letter of Gregory to Felix bishop of Messana, in 

which he says that he only gave this permission 

- while the English Church was weak, and intended 

later to prohibit marriage within the seventh degree 

This letter is thought to be spurious, but even in 

early times the English Church did not avail itself 
of Gregory’s permission. The second part of 

Augustine’s question is strange, and Gregory of 

course answers it by a decided negative, but it was 
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probably suggested by some of those difficult cases 
which usually occur in the conversion of a heathen 
people, for Gregory adds that those who had entered 
upon such unions before baptism, as was the case 


with many of the English, were to be warned to _ 


abstain, but not deprived of Communion. 


6. ‘If bishops cannot easily come to a consecration, 


on account of distance, may bishops be consecrated 
by a single bishop?’ It must be noted that the 
Council of Niczea had ordained that consecrations 


should be performed by not less than three bishops, 


but consecration by a single bishop had not been 
declared invalid. Gregory answers that the Bishops 
of Gaul cannot come to England, and that as 
Augustine is the only bishop there he must for the 
present consecrate by himself, but he is to make 
provision for a sufficient number of bishops in the 
future. It is interesting to note that in A.D. 1076 
Cyriac, archbishop of Carthage, wrote to. Gregory VII 
under similar circumstances, and the reply then 
made was that a bishop should be chosen and sent 
to the pope to be consecrated. As a matter of fact 


in England Augustine consecrated the three bishops _ 


who succeeded him at Canterbury, Laurence, 
Mellitus, and Justus, without assistants, Justus con- 
secrated Paulinus, Paulinus consecrated Honorius, 
the fifth archbishop, and Ithamar Deusdedit, the 
sixth archbishop, also without assistants, not to 
mention other cases, such as the early consecrations 
of Theodore. No objection appears to have been 
raised, but the calling in of two British bishops to 
assist in the consecration of Chad, and the mention 
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of the eleven assistants in the case of Wilfred, and 


seven in the case of Cuthbert shows that the rule 
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of the Church was recognised. 

7. ‘How ought we to act with the bishops of Gaul 
and of Britain?’ Gregory answers that Augustine 
has no authority over the bishops of Gaul, who are 
under the bishop of Arles, but that he may assist 
the latter in correcting any faults. But all the 
bishops of Britain are entrusted to Augustine’s 
authority. It is not quite clear what either 
Augustine or Gregory meant by this question and 
answer, and possibly they did not quite understand 
each other. Augustine had been accused of arrog- 
ance for supposing that he was to have any juris- 
diction in Gaul. But his question does not imply 
that he supposed anything of the sort, and Gregory’s 
answer may mean that he was aware of irregularities 
in the Gallican church, and that he would have been 
glad if Augustine, without encroachment, could have 
done anything to improve the state of affairs. With 
regard to the ‘bishops of the Britains,’ Augustine 
may probably have meant the Keltic bishops with 
whom he was soon to be brought into contact, and 
Gregory has been censured for assuming that he 
had the right to place them in this unqualified way 
under Augustine’s jurisdiction. But Gregory very 
probably knew little or nothing about them, and he 
may not have been thinking about them at all, but 
only about the bishops whom Augustine himself 
would consecrate, and his answer may have been 
the same concession of a superior position to 
Augustine himself which he makes in the letter 
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about the English hierarchy which will be mentioned — 


below. 

8. and 9. The two last questions have to do with 
matters of ceremonial purity. The questions may 
have been suggested by some of those special diffi- 
culties which are apt to arise in the conversion of 
heathen peoples, and the answers show the high 
spiritual tone and practical common sense which 
were characteristic of Gregory. 


With these answers the pope sent other letters. - 


Those to Ethelbert and Bertha have been already 


mentioned. It may be noted here that in writing ~— 


to the king Gregory bids him ‘drive out the worship 
of idols and overthrow the temple buildings.’ But in 
a letter to Mellitus, written after his departure from 
Rome and sent after him while still on his journey, 
the pope sends a message to Augustine to advise 
him not to destroy the temples, but only the idols in 
them ; the buildings are to be purified and turned 
into Christian places of worship. The heathen 
festivals also are not to be abolished, but changed 
into Christian feasts. This conclusion the pope 
says that he has arrived at after anxious thought, so 
perhaps he may have changed his opinions some- 
what since his letter to Ethelbert, but the advice in 
the second letter is only permissive, and perhaps he 
would not have thought it suitable to a newly con- 
verted king. He clearly realises the great difficulty 
of the problem, one of the most serious that a 
Christian missionary has to solve. Wedo not know 
exactly how Augustine acted in this matter, but as 
Bede tells us that Earconbert, the grandson of 
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Ethelbert, who succeeded in A.D. 640, was the first 
English king who caused idols to be relinquished 
and destroyed, we may infer that the missionaries 
adopted as tolerant a policy as possible. In another 
letter to Augustine the pope speaks of the gift of 
the pall, and propounds a scheme of bishoprics. 
The pall was a vestment the later form of which 
may be seen in the arms of Canterbury and other 
archiepiscopal sees. It appears to have been worn 
commonly by bishops in the East and in Gaul from 


‘about the fourth century as a sign of their episcopal 


dignity. But it was specially conferred by the 
emperor, and then by the pope, acting at first for 
the emperor, upon distinguished prelates. Eventu- 
ally the right to bestow the pallium was confined to 
the pope, and the rule was gradually established that 
it must be received by metropolitans before they could 
exercise metropolitan authority. The vestment itself 
is made of the wool of the lambs of the convent of 
S. Agnes, and it is placed for a night on the tomb 
of S. Peter, to symbolise a sort of transference of 


4 . e . 
the commission ‘Pasce agnos meos.’ At one time 


the popes insisted that the metropolitans should 
come to fetch their palls in person, but this was 
given up. In the time of S. Augustine we see the 
later rule in process of formation. Gregory writes 
to him that he sends the pall, to be worn only at 
Mass, so that he may ordain twelve bishops, etc. 
Boniface V. writes in similar terms to Justus, and 
Honorius I. sent palls to archbishop Honorius and 
to Paulinus in order that either of them might ordain 
a successor to the other. But in spite of the claim 
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clearly implied here Paulinus had consecrated 
Honorius to be archbishop before receiving the pall, 
and this as well as many other similar consecrations 
was accepted at Rome as perfectly valid without a 
word of remonstrance. 

The scheme of bishoprics proposed by Gregory 


was simple. The bishop of London was to bes 


metropolitan, and was to have twelve suffragans, 
and, when it should be possible, a bishop should be 
ordained for York, who should also be a metropolitan 
and if that part of the country should accept Chris- 


tianity, might also have twelve suffragans. During » 


Augustine’s lifetime the bishop of York should be 
subject to him: afterwards the two metropolitans 
were to be independent of each other, but were to 
take counsel so as to act in harmony, and the senior 
in consecration was to have precedence. Some 
unnecessary scorn has been expended upon Gregory’s 
scheme, which is supposed to show that he knew 
little or nothing of the actual condition of the 
English at the time. He very probably had little 
detailed information on the subject, but his plan was 
not very ridiculous, for within about a century the 
number of bishops in the Southern province had 
become, and long remained, very much what he had 
contemplated. Circumstances delayed the forma- 
tion of the Northern province: the pall was sent 


to Paulinus, but did not reach him at York, and 


Egbert became in A.D. 732 the first archbishop of 
that see, with a number of suffragans which was, and 
after many centuries still remains, lamentably small ; 
but this was not Gregory’s fault. The obstinate 
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heathenism of Essex delayed the permanent founda- 
tion of the see of London until the primacy was too 
firmly fixed at Canterbury to be moved. The 
division of the English Church into two provinces 
has been in some ways a source of weakness, but it 
may have averted worse evils, and the. country is 
certainly too large to be conveniently included in a 
single province. 

_ Little is known about Augustine’s work after his 
consecration except with regard to his unsuccessful 
negotiations with the British Church, and even 
about this Bede is careful to state that he was 
relying in great measure upon tradition. Through 
Ethelbert’s assistance Augustine held a conference 
with ‘the bishops and teachers of the nearest British 
province’ at a place called Augustine’s oak. The 
province has been generally supposed to have been 
what is now known as South Wales, and the place 
Aust on the Severn; but if the province were ‘ West 
Wales,’ that is the peninsula now known as Devon 
and Cornwall, the place was more probably near 
Cricklade. Augustine is said to have worked a 
miracle, and a second larger conference was held, 
attended by seven British Bishops, and by repre- 


~ sentatives of the great monastery of Bangor Iscoed. 


There has been much speculation as to the sees of 
these seven bishops, but we really do not know in 
the least who they were or where they came from. 
The result of the conference is the most certain 
thing about it. The British are said to have been 
offended because Augustine did not rise to greet 
them, and to have rejected all his proposals and 
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refused to have him for their archbishop. 
Augustine’s terms, as stated by Bede, were simple 
and moderate enough: they were three: first that b 
the British should keep Easter at the proper time. ; 
The meaning of this will be explained later on: the 
question was destined to cause much friction, butas 
Augustine’s object was that the two Churches should ‘ 
co-operate in the work of converting the English, . 
he can hardly be blamed for stipulating that they 
should observe the greatest of Christian festivals at 
the same time. The second demand was that the 
British should ‘complete the ministry of baptism’ 
according to the custom of the Roman Church. | 
What this could have meant we do not know. 
There is no hint anywhere else that anything was 
amiss in the British manner of baptizing. The 
practice of single instead of triple immersion, the 
omission of the use of unction, and the neglect of 
Confirmation have been suggested as possibilities, 
but none of these seems to be a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Perhaps Augustine had some reason to 
suspect a serious defect in the British practice which 
did not really exist. The third demand was that 
the British should join in preaching the word of 
God to the English nation. Perhaps this last con- 
dition was the main cause of the failure of the 
negotiations. The differences about Easter and 
about the Tonsure (which was not mentioned by 
Augustine) did not prevent the Scotic missionaries 
in Northumbria from co-operating with those who 
observed the Roman practice, although in this case 
there were more serious difficulties of Church 
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government in the background. But the British 
Christians, as appears later, were animated by an 
implacable though not unnatural hatred of all 
that was English, and a proposal to modify their 
own customs in order to evangelise their bitterest 
enemies was not likely to be welcome to them. It 
has often been stated that the real cause of the 
failure of the negotiations was an unwillingness on 
the part of the British to accept the supremacy of 
Rome, which Augustine is supposed to have insisted 
on. This is pure invention: there is not a particle 
of evidence that any idea of the kind occurred to 
either side.1 If itis asked: who was more to blame? 
it may be fairly safe to say that, human nature 
being what it is, there must have been faults on 
both sides; but on the face of the narrative as it 
stands the unwillingness to co-operate was on the 
British side. At all events the fact is certain that 
the older Church stood aloof, and took no part 
whatever in the conversion of the English, and the 
foundation of the English Church. 

Little more is known of Augustine’s work. He 
died on May 26, apparently in the year A.D. 604, 
though there is some evidence for the year A.D. 605. 
Shortly before his death he consecrated three 
bishops, Laurence to succeed him at Canterbury, 
Justus for Rochester, which was in the kingdom of 
Kent, and Mellitus for London, which was in Essex. 
This last extension was due to the influence of 
Ethelbert over his nephew Sabert, who was King of 


1 For some remarks on the question of Roman supremacy, see Note 
B, at the end of this chapter. 
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Essex, and it was short-lived. But the English 
Church after only seven years’ work was firmly and 
permanently founded in the kingdom of Kent. 
Augustine’s mission has actually been sneered at by 
some modern writers as having effected very little, 
but if all missions had done anything like as much, 
there would be very little heathenism left now. It 
was a splendid result of a devoted life. 

There has been a similar depreciation of Augustine’s 
character. It has been said that he must have been 


faint-hearted, because he returned from Gaul for | 4 


fresh instructions, and that he must have been 
arrogant, because he did not win over the British 
Bishops. The narrative as given above shows how 
little foundation there is for these suppositions. The 
point that has been most pressed is that he asked 
Gregory’s advice about some details which are 
usually left to be decided by individual judgement. 
Therefore, it is argued, he was a man of a little mind. 
But men of little minds do not accomplish great 
works, and in the early stages of mission work little 
things may be‘for a time of considerable importance. 
We really do not know exactly what sort of man 
Augustine was. Bede had no such detailed in- 
formation about him as he had about Aidan and 
Wilfrid, and he could not give us so lifelike a 
picture. What we do know about Augustine is that 
the greatest man of his age chose him todo the work 
which he would fain have done himself, and that 
he did it with absolute devotion and wonderful 
success. 


It will be convenient to continue here the history of 
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the Church in Kent and the missions that immedi- 
ately sprang from it as far as the date of the coming of 
Theodore. The English kingdoms were sufficiently 
distinct to make it difficult to narrate the history of 
their conversion in strictly chronological order, and it 
will perhaps conduce to clearness to take the work 
of Augustine and his successors as a whole before 
touching on the Scotic missions. Augustine was 
succeeded in the see of Canterbury by the three 
bishops whom he had _ himself consecrated. 
Laurence was archbishop from A.D. 604 to A.D. 619, 
Mellitus from A.D. 619 to A.D. 624, and Justus from 
A.D. 624 to A.D.627. Very little is known of the work 
of the first two. Laurence continued the efforts of 
Augustine to come to an understanding with the 
Keltic churches: he wrote to the ‘ bishops or abbots’ 
of the Scots to express his disappointment that 
they had proved as unfriendly as the Britons, for 
‘bishop Dagan, when he came to us, not only refused 
to eat with us, but refused to eat at all in the same 
lodging where we ate’ He had also learnt from 
the abbot Columban when he came into Gaul that 
the Scots were at one with the British in their 
usages. This Columban was one of the most famous 
of the Keltic missionaries. He went to Gaul about 
the year A.D. 585, founded a monastery at Luxeuil, 
and laboured with great success among the Franks 
and Burgundians in the neighbourhood of the Jura 
and Vosges. Later on he preached to the Suevi 
and Alemanni about the Lake of Constance, and 
then crossed the Alps, founded a monastery at Bobbio, 
and contended against the Arianism of the Lombards. 
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He wrote strongly in defence of the Keltic com- 
putation of Easter, and Laurence may easily have 
become acquainted with his works, and perhaps his 
words imply that he had met Columban himself 
when passing through Gaul. Laurence also wrote 


to the British bishops, but without any good result. - 


Communications with Rome were maintained, for 
Mellitus was present at a council there in A.D. 610, 
and brought back letters from Boniface ]V. In A.D. 
613 the church of SS. Peter and Paul, afterwards 


S. Augustine’s, was consecrated by the archbishop, _ 


and Augustine’s body was translated to the northern 
porch. The first abbot Peter had been drowned 
when on an embassy in Gaul, his body being 
eventually laid in the church of the Blessed Virgin 
at Boulogne, and he had been succeeded by the 
abbot John. The only extension of the influence of 
the Church of which there is any information during 
this period was in East Anglia. Redwald, the king 
of that country, was baptised when on a visit to 
Ethelbert, but on his return his wife and some of his 
counsellors persuaded him to return to heathenism. 
He consequently attempted to combine the two 
religions, and had a temple in which there was an 
altar for the Christian Sacrifice side by side with 
one on which he sacrificed to his former objects of 
worship. Ealdwulf, his great nephew, who became 
king in A.D. 664, and was alive in Bede’s day, 
remembered seeing this temple in his boyhood. 
King Ethelbert died, after a long and prosperous 
reign of fifty-six years, in A.D. 616, and was buried by 
the side of his wife Bertha in the porch or chapel 
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of S. Martin, on the south side of the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul. It is not very much that is 
known about his life and character, but it is enough 
to show that he was a wise and tolerant king, who, 
when he had once embraced the Christian religion, 
supported it to the best of his power. His liberal 
spirit and his desire for the progress of his 
people are shown not only by his treatment of the 
Missionaries, and his acceptance of the new religion, 
but also by the fact that he was the author of the 
earliest extant set of written laws which embody 
the old English customs; and the first place in 
these is given to affairs of the Church. The value 


_ of his support of the new religion was shown by 


ao 


what happened after his death. His son Eadbald 
was hostile to Christianity, perhaps because, in 


accordance with heathen custom, he had offended 
against the marriage law of the Church by taking 
to himself his father’s widow, Ethelbert having 
married again after Bertha’s death. The danger of 
the situation was aggravated by the death of Sabert 
King of Essex, whom Ethelbert had persuaded to 
become a Christian. His three sons, who succeeded 
him, had never really accepted the new re- 
ligion, and on their father’s death they openly 
relapsed into idolatry. Perhaps it was as a pretext 
for getting rid of the Christians altogether that 
according to tradition they demanded of the 
bishop Mellitus that he should administer to them 
the Holy Eucharist, and when he resolutely refused 
todo so unless they would be baptised, they drove 
him from the kingdom. He retired into Kent, and 
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the three bishops resolved to leave England alto- 
gether. Mellitus and Justus actually went to Gaul 
to watch events, and according to the story which 
came to Bede Laurence was about to follow them. 
But he spent the night before his departure in the 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, and when after many 
prayers he had fallen asleep, the Chief of the Apostles 
appeared to him, and scourged him, with reproaches 
for his intended desertion of his flock. The next 
day Laurence made yet another appeal to King 


Eadbald, showing him the marks of the scourge, _ 


and he prevailed. Eadbald renounced his marriage 
and was baptised, and his later history shows that 
he was sincere. There is no need to suppose either 
miracle or deception ; the main facts of the story 
are independent of either, and it would easily 
assume the form in which it appears in Bede; but 
that the English Church was for a moment in a 
most critical condition is clear. Mellitus and Justus 
returned after a year’s absence, but the former could 
not regain a footing in Essex, nor had Eadbald 
sufficient influence to restore him. In A.D. 619 he 
succeeded Laurence as archbishop. About the five 
years of his primacy Bede has nothing to tell us, 
except a story about a conflagration at Canterbury, 
and that letters were received from pope Boniface, 
though neither Laurence nor Mellitus appears to 
have had the pall. Mellitus suffered from the gout, 


and even if he had been in his full vigour there was _ 


probably little opportunity to do more than con- 
solidate the work that had been accomplished in 
Kent. In A.D. 624 he was succeeded by Justus, the 
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only surviving bishop of the English Church. His 
translation from Rochester was announced to pope 
Boniface V., and the letter in which Justus described 
the results of his work probably contained some 
expression of disappointment, for the pope’s reply 
commends his patient endurance, and is full of 
encouragement to persevere. The pope sent with 
his letter a pall, to be used only in celebrating the 
sacred mysteries, and permission to ordain bishops 
as need might require. Justus accordingly ordained 
Romanus to succeed him at Rochester. 

And now at last a great extension of the Church 
was about to begin. For twenty eight years it had 
been practically confined to the little kingdom of 
Kent. The next ten years saw the planting of the 
Christian faith in the three great kingdoms of 
Northumbia, East Anglia, and Wessex. Mercia 
and Essex had still another thirty years to wait. 

The Anglian people who had settled in the lands 
north of the Humber formed two kingdoms, Deira, 
which corresponds with the modern Yorkshire, and 
Bernicia, a long strip of country extending about 
half way across the country from the eastern sea, 


_ and reaching from the Tees to the Firth of Forth. 


When £lli, the King of Deira, whose name has 
been mentioned in the story about Gregory and the 
slave boys, died in the year A.D. 588, the King of 
Bernicia seized the kingdom, and Edwin the infant 
son of AElli was driven out. A®thelfrid succeeded 
his father on the throne of both kingdoms, and by a 
great victory in A.D. 603 over Aidan, the King of 
Dalriada, whom S. Columba had crowned, and by 
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another victory over the Britons at Chester in A.D. 
613, he made Northumbria a great power. It was after 
this latter victory that the monks of Bangor Iscoed 
was massacred, a judgement upon them, some of the 
English Christians thought, for their rejection of 
Augustine; and the battle finally broke up the 
British power by separating the Britons of Strath- 
clyde from those of Wales, as the latter had already 
been separated from ‘West Wales’ in Devon and 
Cornwall by the advance of Wessex. The dis- 


possessed Edwin grew up in exile, sheltered at_ 


first, according to Welsh tradition, by the King of 
North Wales, and afterwards pursued by the hate 
of AEthelfrid from one place to another. In A.D. 
616 he was at the court of Redwald of East Anglia, 
who refused, under circumstances which will be 
narrated later, to give him up to the emissaries 
of AEthelfrid, and knowing that this would provoke 
war, fell upon the Northumbrian king on the banks 
of the river Idle, before he had fully collected his 
forces, and defeated and slew him. Thus Edwin 
was raised to the throne of both the Northumbrian 
kingdoms, and just as he had himself been driven 
into exile, so now the sons of Aithelfrid, who were 
also Edwin’s nephews, for A&thelfrid had married 
his sister Acha, found a refuge with the Scots, with 
results to English Christianity which will appear 
later on. Three of them, Eanfrid, Oswald, and 
Oswy, followed Edwin on the Northumbrian 
throne. 


1 For this somewhat puzzling family history, see the genealogical 
table in Note C. at the end of this chapter. 
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The religious history of Kent was now to some 
extent to be reproduced in Northumbria. In A.D. 625, 


_ soon after Justus became archbishop, Edwin desired 


for his second wife the sister of Eadbald king of 
Kent, &thelburh, a name more familiar in its 
Latinised form Ethelburga. This princess was 
known also by the pet name of Tata, which still 
Survives in a meadow at Canterbury called Tatta’s 
Leas. Eadbald shewed the sincerity of his conver- 
sion by declining to give his sister to a heathen, and 
Edwin thereupon promised that the princess and 


_ her attendants and clergy should have the free 


exercise of their religion, and that he would not 
refuse to embrace it himself if he should be con- 
vinced of its truth. Thereupon the marriage took 
place, and on July 21, A.D. 625, Paulinus was con- 
secrated bishop by Justus to accompany the princess. 
Pope Boniface V. must have been promptly informed 
of these facts, for before his death in the following 
October, he had written letters of exhortation 
to both Edwin and his queen. But perhaps these 
letters have been wrongly ascribed to him, and were 
really written by his successor. No result followed 
immediately upon the preaching of Paulinus, but 
on the Easter Day of the next year Edwin was 


__ deeply moved by a narrow escape from assassina- 


tion. An envoy from a Wessex prince, on being 
admitted to an audience, struck at the king with a 
dagger, and the king was only saved by the self 
devotion of one of his thegns, who threw himself 
between and was himself killed. On the same 
Easter night the queen bore a daughter, Eanfled, of 
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whom much will be heard later, and when 
Paulinus told the king of his prayers on her behalf 
he was so far moved as to promise in return that he 
would give up idolatry if he should be successful in the 
war which he purposed to make against the Wessex 
king who had tried to assassinate him, and he even 
allowed Paulinus to baptize his little daughter. 
Accordingly on the eve of Pentecost Eanfied was 
baptized, the first Northumbrian to be admitted 
into the Christian Church, with eleven others of 
the royal household. Edwin’s expedition against 
Wessex was completely successful, and on his return © 
he gave up idolatry, as he had promised, and devoted 
himself seriously to receiving instruction in Christian 
doctrine. The story which Bede tells of the way in 
which his mind was finally made up, is shortly this: 
When Edwin was under Redwald’s protection he 
received private information that Redwald had 
yielded to Afthelfrid’s repeated demands and 
threats, and had determined to kill him or give him 
up. Edwin was sitting in the dusk meditating in 
despair on this news, when a stranger came to him, 
and after inquiring the cause of his sadness, asked 
what he would do for anyone who would relieve him 
of his anxiety. Edwin promised that he would — 


follow his instructions in every thing, and the — 


stranger laid his hand upon his head, and bade him 
remember that sign, and disappeared. Shortly 
afterwards the friend who had given him the first 
information came to tell him that Redwald had 
changed his mind, and would protect him. The 
battle on the Idle, mentioned above, was the result. 
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And now, when Edwin was again sitting alone 
meditating on the choice of religions which lay 
before him, Paulinus approached and laying his 
hand upon his head bade him recognise that sign, 
and the king’s determination was complete. Bede 
evidently believed that there was a supernatural 
element in these events, but it is very plausibly con- 
jectured that the stranger in East Anglia might 
well have been Paulinus himself. The fact that 
Redwald had to some extent embraced Christianity 
makes it not unlikely that a Christian missionary 
from Kent may have been at his court, and Paulinus 
may have utilised the crisis in Edwin’s fortunes to 
establish an influence over him. Bede certainly had 
no suspicion that this might have been the case, 
but in an age when the supernatural was constantly 
expected the story which reached him may easily 
have had as its basis a very simple foundation of 
fact. Edwin now formally brought the question 
before the Witenagemot, now first mentioned in 
history: he held council, Bede says, with the wise 
men. This is the first ‘parliamentary debate’ on 
record, and it is full of interest. Coifi the chief 
priest gave his opinion first, and declared himself 
favourable to a change of religion for the somewhat 
inadequate reason that his devotion to the service of 
the gods had not brought him the place in the king’s 
favour and the general prosperity which he con- 
sidered to be his due. But the thegn who spoke 
next struck a higher note, and made the celebrated 
comparison which Wordsworth has embodied in the 
beautiful sonnet ‘Man’s life is like a sparrow, 
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mighty king.’ Human life, he said, is like a sparrow 


swiftly flying through the warmed and lighted hall; 
for a few moments he is safe from the storm and 
then passes from the winter into the winter. Even 
so this life of men appears for a little while ; but what 
follows it and what went before it we do not know 
at all. Ifthe new teaching has brought any certainty 
about this, we should do well to follow it. When 
others had spoken in the same strain, Paulinus was 
invited to speak of the God whom he preached, and 
when he had done so Coifi proposed that they 


should destroy their temples and altars, and, when ~ 


the king had professed his adhesion to the Christian 
faith, offered to be the first to profane the temples 
where he had worshipped. Calling for a war horse 
and weapons, which as a priest he was forbidden to 
use, he rode out to the temple of Goodmanham, 
not far from York, and was the first to fling his 
lance at the sacred buildings, which were then 
promptly destroyed by his companions. The multi- 
tude, it is said, when they first saw the priest, thought 
him mad, but there does not appear to have been 
any opposition, and the whole story seems to 
indicate that the heathen religion had no very 
strong hold on the beliefs and affections of the 
people. 

King Edwin was baptized at Easter, April 12, 
A.D, 627, at York with all his nobles, and a great 
number of his people. A temporary church had 
been hastily built of wood, and dedicated to S. Peter, 
but the construction of a more stately edifice of stone, 
enclosing the former chapel, was immediately begun, 
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and was finished by the next king, Oswald. York 
became the episcopal see of Paulinus, but he was an 
indefatigable missionary, and probably spent most of 
his time in directly missionary work. Bede tells us 
of one visit to the king in Bernicia, when he was 
engaged for thirty-six days from morning to night 


_in catechising and baptising, and of many visits to 


places in Deira, where he used to baptise in the 
river Swale, for little was done at first in the way of 
church building. The stone altar of one church, 
however, which was destroyed in the heathen 
invasion in which Edwin was killed, still existed in 
Bede’s time. In Bernicia, however, we are expressly 
told that before Edwin’s death no church or altar or 


~ even cross had been raised. The work of Paulinus 


was not even confined to Northumbria: he also 
preached much in Lindsey, now Lincolnshire, and 
in the city of Lincoln he built a stone church, no 
doubt on the site of the present S. Paul’s, which is 
short for Paulinus. In this church he consecrated 
Honorius to be the fifth archbishop of Canterbury. 
To one of his South Humbrian converts, who was 
baptised by him in company with many others in 
the river Trent, in King Edwin’s presence, we owe a 
description of his personal appearance, given to the 
abbot of Partney, and repeated by him to Bede. 
Paulinus was a man of tall stature, somewhat bent, 
with black hair, and spare face, and a very thin 
hooked nose, looking at the same time venerable 
and formidable. He was accompanied by a most 
devoted assistant, James the Deacon, who carried on 
his work after Edwin’s death, and long survived. 
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The missionary work of Paulinus in Northumbria 
went on without interruption for about six years. 
It is impossible to estimate exactly how much he 
accomplished. That great numbers were baptised 
is certain, and that as much instruction was given as 
one devoted bishop could give, and a willing people 
could receive is equally certain; but with the 
exception of James we do not know what assistants 
Paulinus may have had, and it is clear that the 
preaching of one man for six years could not suffice 
for the adequate instruction of all the Northumbrians. 
There must have been in any case much left for his _ 
successors to do, but that a firm and solid foundation ~ 
was laid during these years is a fact about which 
there can be no manner of doubt. 

The planting of the Church in Northumbria was 
the first great work accomplished outside Kent by 
Gregory’s missionaries. The conversion of another 
great English kingdom was begun soon afterwards. 
The half Christian inclinations of Redwald of East 
Anglia, spoken of above (page 64), could hardly 
have had much effect upon his people. But Edwin, 
very soon after his own baptism, in the year A.D. 
627 or A.D. 628, was successful in persuading 
Redwald’s son and successor, Earpwald, to embrace 
Christianity. Earpwald was soon afterwards killed 
by a heathen—apparently because of his change of 
religion—and three years of disorder followed. 
Then the late king’s half brother Sigbert, whom his 


} For the difficult East Anglian chronology see Plummer’s notes, 
Bede, vol. ii. pp. 106, 107: The A.S. Chronicle gives a.D. 636 as 
the date of the foundation of Dunwich. This seems too late, 
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stepfather Redwald had driven into exile, made 
himself master of the kingdom. Sigbert had become 
a Christian in Gaul, and was, Bede says, a most 
religious and learned man. He had no doubt 
received instruction in one of the cathedral or mon- 
astic schools which flourished at that time in Gaul. 
He at once promoted Christianity in his kingdom, 
and a suitable teacher was ready to hand. A 
Burgundian named Felix, who had been ordained 
in foreign parts, and who may have been connected 
with the Irish Burgundian mission of S. Columban, 
desired missionary work, and put himself at the 
disposal of archbishop Honorius, who, perhaps in 
response to an appeal from the king, sent him to 
preach in East Anglia. Later writers say that 
Honorius made him a bishop, but the expression of 
Bede that he had been ‘ordained’ abroad, probably 
means that he was already a bishop when he came.’ 
The king gave him Dunwich, afterwards swallowed 
up by the sea,? as the seat of his bishopric, and 
he worked in East Anglia with great success for 
seventeen years. In connection with this mission 
we find the first mention of the educational work of 
the English Church, a work which began in the very 
first days of the existence of the Church, and which 
happily continues in full vigour to the present day. 


King Sigbert, we are told, wishing to imitate the 


1 Stubbs, however, ascribes his consecration to Honorius. (Keg. 
Sacr. Angl. Oxf. 1858). 

2 The sea has been steadily encroaching jon this piece of coast 
probably since the time of Felix. The fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were specially fatal to Dunwich. 
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good system that he had seen in Gaul, founded a 
school in East Anglia for the instruction of children 
in literature, and bishop Felix supplied them with 
masters and teachers after the custom of the men of 
Kent. This statement shows that Kent, even before 
the coming of Theodore, who, as will be seen later, 
did much for education, was already famous for its 
schools. These were no doubt, like those of Gaul, 
which Sigbert wished to imitate, attached to the 
cathedral churches and the monasteries. 


A powerful religious influence of a somewhat — 


different kind was exercised in East Anglia by an 
Irish monk named Fursey. He came into the 
country in the course of the ascetic wanderings to 
which} so many Irish pilgrims devoted themselves, 
and was honourably received by the king. His 
preaching and example converted many to the 
Christian faith, and he founded a monastery at 
Burghcastle, which he afterwards left in the charge 
of his brother and other companions whom he had 
brought with him. Fursey himself passed on to 
Gaul and died in a monastery which he had founded 
at Lagny, on the Marne. His religious influence 
was of the ascetic and imaginative type characteristic 
of Irish Christianity, and the visions of angels and 
purgatorial fires which he used to relate were of a 
kind that very powerfully affected the popular 
religion of the Middle Ages. They were so real to 
him that one of his hearers, who told the story to a 
monk still living in Bede’s time, had seen the sweat 


pouring from him on a cold day as he related 
them. 
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It will be convenient to mention here, before 
returning to Northumbria, the few facts that we 
know of the history of East Anglia and of Kent to 
the time of Theodore. Sigbert did not reign long 
in the former country. He retired to a monastery, 
but he was not allowed to end his days in peace, 
The country was attacked by the Mercian king 
Penda, and the East Anglians, who had more con- 
fidence in Sigbert than in his successor, brought 
him out against his will to lead their army, though 
he refused to bear any weapon except a staff. The 
East Anglians were completely defeated and both 
their kings were slain. The next king, Anna, was 
evidently an earnest Christian, but he is chiefly 
known through the zeal for the monastic life shown 
by the ladies of his house. His four daughters all 
ultimately became nuns. The most famous was 
ABdilthryth or Etheldreda, the foundress of Ely, of 
whom more will be said later ; another was Sexburga, 
wife of Earconbert King of Kent, who founded the 
monastery of Minster in the isle of Sheppey, and 
ultimately became abbess of Ely, where she was 
succeeded by one of her daughters, while another 
became a nun at Brie. Anna’s sister in law and 
step daughter also took the veil in Gallican 
monasteries, and the sister of the former was Hilda 
the famous abbess of Whitby. On one occasion 
that we know of the Christian influence of Anna 
and his family had important results. The King 
of Wessex, as will be narrated later, became a 
Christian in A.D. 635, but his son Coinwalch, who 
succeeded him, had remained a heathen, and after 
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his accession the position of Christians in Wessex 


must have been an anxious one. But Coinwalch 
was soon disturbed. He had married Penda’s sister, 
and ventured to divorce her, and the warlike Mercian 
king marched upon Wessex and drove him out. 
He took refuge for three years at Anna’s court, and 
there accepted the Christian faith, to which he 
remained true after his restoration to his kingdom. 
Felix died in A.D. 647 after an episcopate of 17 
years, and he was succeeded by Thomas, his deacon, 


a native of the Fen district. He was the second | 


Englishman advanced to the episcopate, and the 
fact that a native could be found fit to succeed the 
first East Anglian bishop is an indication of good 
missionary work. Thomas, after five years, was 
succeeded by a Kentishman, Berctgils, who took 
the name of Boniface,’ and lived till A.D. 669, the 
year of Theodore’s arrival in England. The close 
connection between Kent and East Anglia is shewn 
by his selection. King Anna lost his life in the 
same way as his predecessor. ‘Penda again in- 
vaded the country, again bore down all opposition, 
and again the East Anglian king fell in battle. 
That the country fell under Mercian influence 
appears from the fact that Anna’s successor, his 
brother Aithelhere, had to fight on Penda’s side 
against Northumbria in the following year, A.D. 654, 
when both kings fell in the great battle on the 
Winwaed. 

Now to return to Kent. In A.D. 624, as has been 


* With Boniface the succession of bishops consecrated by Augustine 


and his successors came to an end, 
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stated above, Justus was translated from Rochester 
to Canterbury, and in the following year Paulinus 
went to York. Justus died in A.D. 627, and he was 
succeeded by Honorius, who had been one of the 
disciples of pope Gregory, and, according to an 
inscription in the monastery of S. Andrew at Rome 
(now S. Gregorio) a member of that monastery. 
He may have been one of the original companions 
of S. Augustine, but this is not certain. There 
was now no bishop of the Roman mission in 
England except Paulinus, for Romanus, whom 
Justus had consecrated to succeed himself at 
Rochester, had been sent on a mission to Rome 
and was drowned in the Italian sea. Honorius 
therefore went to Paulinus at Lincoln, and was 
consecrated by him there, as has been mentioned on 
page 73. 

Honorius was archbishop for 26 years, and 
the history of his archiepiscopate would probably 
be full of interest, if we knew more about it, but 
Bede only gives the bare outlines of Kentish history 
during this period. It was in about the fourth year 
of his office that he sent Felix to East Anglia, and 
two years later Paulinus returned from Northumbria, 
under circumstances which will be narrated in the 
next chapter, and became bishop of Rochester. 
Shortly after this letters arrived from pope Honorius, 
accompanied by palls both for Honorius and for 
Paulinus, whom the pope supposed to be still 
bishop of York. In his letters the pope says that he 
sends the palls in order that the survivor of the two 
metropolitans may be able to consecrate a successor 
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to the other, without the inconvenience of having — 


to send to Rome. The theory is clearly implied 
that without the pall they would have to send to 
Rome for a new archbishop, but of course as a 
matter of fact Honorius had already been con- 
secrated by Paulinus without any reference to Rome, 
and the pope accepts this fact without remonstrance. 
The pope further implies that he sent the palls in 
response to a request from King Edwin, but it is not 
clear what the request actually was. In A.D. 640 


King Eadbald was succeeded by his son Earconbert, _ 


the first English king, Bede says, who ordered the 
destruction of idols throughout his whole kingdom, 


and also the observance of Lent as a matter of civil 


law. This is one of the few mentions of idolatry in 
Bede’s writings, and it shows that, as might be ex- 
pected, it lingered for some time in the Christian 
kingdoms. The evidence of the laws and penitentials 
of a later date shows that heathen practices continued 
to be more prevalent than would be gathered from 
reading the Christian chroniclers, who would no 
doubt have thought it useless or inexpedient to 
dwell on the subject. In A.D. 644 Paulinus died, 


and a Kentishman, Ithamar, was consecrated by — 


Honorius as his successor. Ithamar was the first 
English bishop, and Bede says that in life and 
learning he did not fall behind his predecessors, 
From this time forward most of the bishops were 
Englishmen, as were the two already mentioned 
whom Honorius consecrated for East Anglia. 
Honorius died in A.D. 653, and for some reason 
of which we know nothing, the see of Canterbury 
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was left vacant for eighteen months, when a West 
Saxon, who took the name of Deusdedit, was 
consecrated by Ithamar of Rochester. Ithamar 


_ himself dying not long afterwards the new arch- 


bishop consecrated Damian, a South Saxon, as 
his successor.. Thus within a period of ten years, 
half a century after the coming of Augustine, five 
Englishmen were found worthy of the office of a 
bishop. So early an establishment of a native 
episcopate is out of the reach of most modern 
missions. Of Deusdedit himself nothing further is 
known. He died on July 14, A.D. 665, on the same 
day as King Earconbert, and the long vacancy 
after his death was filled by Theodore. It is now 
time to turn back to the fortunes of Christianity in 
Northumbria. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


A. Authorities. Almost the whole of our information about 
this period of Church History is derived.from Bede’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica (see note to ch. i). This continues to be 
the main authority until A.D. 731, when the book was com- 
pleted. For some account of Bede’s life and writings see 


_ chapter vi. Mr Plummer’s invaluable notes supply what can 


be added of illustration and supplement from other sources. 
Original documents relating to the English Church are 


_ collected in vol. iii. of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 


by Haddan and Stubbs. Later traditions about S. Augustine 
are to be found in several medizval writers: in a life by 
Goscelin (¢. 1100), in the Bollandist Acts of the Saints, 
May 26; in Thorn’s Chronica (c. 1400), printed in Twysden’s 
Decem Scripftores, London, 1652; and in Elmham’s zszory 
(¢c. 1415), printed in the Rolls Series. 
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Of modern books Dr William Bright’s Chapéers of Early 


English Church History, Oxford, 1878, revised edition 1897, iS 
the most complete. It goes down to A.D. 709 and it is invaluable 


to the serious student. Dr Hunt's 7he English Church from “a 


its Foundation to the Norman Conquest, the first volume of 
The History of the English Church, edited by Stephens & 
Hunt, covers all this period. It is not on so large a scale as 
Dr Bright’s book, but it is not inferior in learning or literary 
distinction, and it would be difficult to say more in its praise. 
The writer of this sketch desires to acknowledge the immense 
debt which he owes to Dr Stubbs, Mr Plummer, Dr Bright, 
and Dr Hunt. he Mission of S. Augustine, by Dr A.J. Mason, 
Cambridge, 1897, is most useful and interesting. It contains 


some excellent translations of the passages of Bede which deal» . 


with S. Augustine’s mission. See also Collins’ Beginnings of 
English Christianity, and Browne’s Conversion of the 
Heptarchy. The lives of most of the principal characters 
mentioned in these pages are to be found in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, and the Dictionary of National Biography. 


Some of them are of great value, especially the articles in the 


former work signed by Dr Stubbs. Kemble’s Saxons 7 
England, and Green’s Making of England are useful for 
some points, and for the history of monasticism Monta- 
lembert’s Monks of the West, edited by Gasquet, may be con- 
sulted, but with caution. For Gregory the Great, see his Lz/e 
by Mr Duddon. 

B. The idea that the supremacy of Rome could have been 
a subject of dispute between Augustine and the British 
Christians rests upon a complete misapprehension of the 
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position of the Roman see in the Western Church at that 


time. The Keltic Churches were further away from Rome 
than the rest of Western Christendom, and their communica- 
tions with the rest of the Church had for more than Ioo years 
been reduced to very small proportions. But there is not the 
smallest particle of evidence to shew that their attitude towards 
the Roman see differed from that of the rest of the Western 


Church : all the evidence that exists is to exactly the opposite — 


effect. What the position of the Roman see was at the time 


— 
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when intercourse between the Keltic churches and the 
Continent became largely interrupted is admirably expressed 
by Professor Bury (Zzfe of S. Patrick, page 61). ‘At the 
end of the fourth century the Bishops of Rome, beyond their 
acknowledged primacy in Christendom, possessed at least two 
important rights which secured to them a large influence in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the western provinces of the 
Empire. The Roman see was recognised by imperial decrees of 
Valentinian i. and Gratian as a court to which clergy might 
appeal from the decisions of provincial councils in any part 
of the western portion of the Empire. Of not less practical 
importance was another distinctive prerogative, which, though 
not recognised by any formal enactment, was admitted and 
acted upon by the churches of the West. The Roman Church 
was regarded as the model church, and when doubtful points 
of discipline arose, the bishops of the Gallic or other provinces 
used to consult the Bishop of Rome for guidance, not as to a 
particular case, but as to a general principle. The answers 
of the Roman bishops to such questions are what are called 
aecretals.... The motive of the custom is evident. It 
was to preserve uniformity of discipline throughout the Church, 
and prevent the upgrowth of divergent practices. But those 
who consulted the Roman pontiff were not in any way bound 
to accept his ruling. The decretal was an answer to a 
question ; it was not a command. Those who accepted it 
were merely imitating the Roman see; they were not obeying 
Tie 

‘The appellate jurisdiction, and the decretals which were 
gradually to be converted from letters of advice into letters of 
command, were the chief foundations on which the spiritual 
empire of Rome grew up.’ Professor Bury adds: ‘It is 
probable that excommunication by a Roman bishop was also 
recognised as universally binding. The question whether the 
popes had the right of annulling sentences pronounced by 
provincial councils on bishops depends on the question of 
the authenticity of the Council of Sardica.’ 
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CHAPTER III 
AIDAN AND THE SCOTIC MISSION 


‘| ‘HE missionary work of Paulinus in Northumbria 
has been already described; it remains to 
narrate its sudden and tragic close. Shortly before 
Edwin’s baptism there had come to the throne of 
the Mercians a most strenuous prince, as Bede calls 
him, named Penda. The Mercians had been hitherto 
rather a tribe or collection of tribes than a kingdom, 
and they appear to have been under the supremacy 
of Northumbria. They now became a great power, 
destined in the next century to be the predominant 
power in England. Penda was already fifty years 
of age, but for nearly thirty years more he was the 
terror of all the neighbouring states. Wessex, still 
probably suffering from the effects of Edwin’s in- 
vasion, was the first to be attacked, and then Penda 
attempted a bolder stroke. Edwin exercised a 
predominant power in England that had never been 
known before. All the kingdoms of the English 
except Kent, as well as those of the Britons, ac- 
knowledged his supremacy: he had defeated his 
hereditary foe, Cadwallon, King of Gwynedd or 
North Wales, and driven him to seek shelter in 
Ireland : he had subdued the Picts to the north of 


- Bernicia, and given his name to their stronghold 
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which was henceforth known as Eadwinesburg or 
Edinburgh: he had established in his own kingdom 
a state of order and security which the English 
had hitherto never known, so that it was said in 
Bede’s day that a woman with a newly born child 
might pass from sea to sea, and that none would do 
her harm: he even affected imperial state, and the 
Roman ensign, the Tufa, a bunch of feathers fastened 
on a spear, was borne before him through the streets 
of York. It seemed as though the unity of England, 
which was finally accomplished after many struggles 


through the supremacy of Wessex, would be realised ~ 


under the Northumbrian predominance. The power 
of Edwin, while it was unbroken, was a fatal bar to 
Penda’s ambitious schemes. And so he was ready, 
in the year A.D. 633, to take advantage of the hatred 
which Cadwallon, who had recovered his kingdom, 
naturally bore to the power which had inflicted so 
great disasters upon himself and his race, and the 
champion of heathenism allied himself with the 
Christian king of North Wales, and met Edwin on 
October 12, 633, at Haethfelth or Hatfield Chase, 
not far from Doncaster. Edwin’s army was com- 
pletely routed, and he himself was slain. The year 
that fallowed was disastrous to Northumbria. Penda, 
indeed, had no intention of trying to subdue the great 
kingdom: we hear incidentally that he burnt a royal 
lodge and a church at a place called Campodunum, 
so that only the stone altar survived, but otherwise 
he was occupied in consolidating his own power south 
of the Humber, and he left Northumbria to the 
vengeance of his Christian ally, who spared neither 
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sex nor age, as though he cherished the wild design 
of exterminating the English race. Paulinus bowed 
before the storm, and without more knowledge of 
the facts we can hardly venture to criticise his 
decision. Bede, at all events, does not hint at any 
blame. He returned by sea to Kent with the 
widowed queen and her two children, her daughter 
Eanfled, who was now to be brought up at the 
Kentish court, and a little son, who with a grandson 
of Edwin by his first marriage was afterwards sent 
_ for greater security to Gaul, where both died in 
infancy. The fugitives were kindly received by 
-King Eadbald and archbishop Honorius, and 
Paulinus was placed in the see of Rochester, where 
he ended his days. The memory of this sad return 
was long kept alive in Canterbury by the large gold 
cross and the chalice which Paulinus brought with 
him from York, and in Rochester by his pall which 
he bequeathed to the church in which he died. 
Meanwhile the kingdom of Northumbria, which 
had been united under Edwin and his two immediate 
predecessors, broke up again into its two divisions 
of Bernicia and Deira. During Edwin’s reign, the 
sons of AEthelfrid, whom he had defeated, lived in 
exile among the Scots, just as Edwin himself had 
been in exile during their father’s reign. Now on 
Edwin’s death they returned to Bernicia, and the 
eldest, Eanfrid, became king. In Deira, Edwin’s 
cousin Osric succeeded him. Both the new kings 
were Christians, for Osric had been baptized by 
Paulinus, and fthelfrid’s sons had learnt the 
Christian faith from the Scots, But on their 
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accession both repudiated Christianity. This could 
not have been to conciliate their oppressor, who 
was himself a Christian: it was more probably 
the result of a heathen reaction caused by the 
misfortunes of the kingdom and Cadwallon’s 
cruelties. In any case it was of no avail: Osric 
ventured to attack Cadwallon in York, where 
he had established himself, and was defeated and 
killed, and later on Eanfrid, coming to sue for 
peace, was murdered by the same tyrant. But this 
last act of treachery and cruelty on Cadwallon’s 
part led to his overthrow. A®thelfrid’s next son, 
Oswald, collected a small army, and established 
himself in a strong position called Heavenfield behind 
the Roman wall, some miles north of Hexham, and 
awaited Cadwallon’s attack. Unlike his brother he 
had no intention of posing as a champion of paganism. 
On the night before the battle, as we are told by 
Columba’s biographer, Adamnan, whose predecessor 
in the abbacy of Iona heard the story from Oswald’s 
own lips, he had a vision of S. Columba standing 
in the midst of his camp and promising him victory. 
In the morning he caused a cross of timber to be 
hastily constructed, and held it upright with his own 
hands while the soldiers fixed it in the ground, 
and then in a loud voice called upon his army to 
kneel down and call upon the Lord for protection 
against their cruel enemy, as knowing that they had 
taken up a just war for the safety of their nation. 
Then in the early dawn they attacked the far larger 
British host and scattered it. Cadwallon was 
overtaken and killed some miles from the battle 
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field, by a little stream called Denisesburn, perhaps 
the stream now called Rowley Water. The victory 
was complete, and the whole of Northumbria 
accepted Oswald as king. In Bernicia he was the 
undisputed heir, and as son of Edwin’s sister, Acha, 
he had a claim on the allegiance of the Deirans 
even apart from his success. It was also a victory 
for Christianity. It is true that the defeated Britons 
were also Christians, but the circumstances of the 
battle were such as to make it impossible for any 
pagan opposition in Northumbria, if there were any, 
to raise its head. The cross which Oswald had 
raised as a standard long remained to bear witness 
to his appeal, and splinters from it were believed 
to have miraculous efficacy. Later on the Hexham 
monks offered the Holy Sacrifice there yearly on 
the day of Oswald’s death, and in Bede’s time a 
church had been built for their worship. The spot, 
Bede says, was rightly honoured, for as far as he 
could learn neither cross nor church nor altar had 
been before erected in the whole Bernician province. 
The work of Paulinus had been carried on mostly in 
Deira, and there it was continued without interrup- 
tion even through the terrors of the invasion. When 
Paulinus left Northumbria he left behind him his 
devoted deacon, James, who for at least another 


1 There is some difficulty about the exact date of the battle. The 
Northumbrians refused to recognise the memory of the two apostate 
kings, and the ‘hateful year’ was reckoned as part of Oswald’s 
reign. Bede does not mention the date of his de facto accession, but 
on the whole it seems probable that the battle was fought at the end 
of A.D. 634. For the site and date, see Plummer’s note, in his 
edition of Bede, vol. ii, pp. 121-123, 
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thirty years laboured with much success in the 


church of York, teaching and baptizing many. He 
lived principally near Catterick, where he left his 
name to a village which cannot now be certainly 
identified, and after the restoration of peace he 
became particularly known for his skill in the 
Roman manner of singing, that is the plain song 
known as Gregorian, which was brought by Augustine 
to Canterbury. But although a solid foundation 
had been laid in Deira, and although Oswald’s 
appeal to his army shows that even in Bernicia a 


considerable knowledge of Christianity had been — 
instilled by the work of Paulinus, much remained 


to be done before Oswald’s desire could be accom- 
plished, that the whole nation over which he ruled 
should receive the Christian faith. Missionaries 
were urgently needed to carry on the work which 
had been so well begun, and Oswald turned asa 
matter of course to those from whom he had learnt 
himself. He sent to Iona, then under the rule of 
the abbot Seghine, the fourth in succession from 
Columba, and asked for a bishop to be sent; for in 
the early days of the Church a new mission was 
always, if possible, placed under the direction of a 


bishop, in order that from the first the apostolic — 


ministry might be instituted, and provision made 
for such episcopal acts as Confirmation, and Con- 
secrations. The story was told in Bede’s time that 
on receiving this request the brethren of Iona sent 
one of their number who was of a somewhat stern 
disposition, who, finding no great readiness among 
the Northumbrians to accept his teaching, quickly 
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returned, and reported to the assembled chapter 
that he could effect nothing. And while they 
deliberated, a monk named Aidan gently suggested 
to the unsuccessful missionary that he might have 
been too hard upon untaught men, and have 
neglected the apostolic method of feeding them at 
first with milk. And this discernment so impressed 
the brethren that they agreed that Aidan himself 
should be sent. Bede does not pledge himself for 
the truth of this story, but there is nothing im- 
probable in it, and at all events soon after Oswald’s 
accession Aidan was consecrated bishop at Iona, 
either by bishops resident in the monastery or by 
some called in for the purpose (see page 10), and 
began a ministry in Northumbria which forms one 
of the most beautiful and inspiring episodes to be 
found in the history of Christian missions. Aidan’s 
character is painted by Bede in glowing terms. He 
was a man, we are told, of the highest gentleness, 
piety, and moderation, one who fulfilled his own 
precepts and cared nothing for the world. He 
spent a large part of each day in study and devotion. 
His most conspicuous virtues were peace, charity, 
gentleness, humility, fearlessness in reproof of the 
powerful, clemency in consoling the weak and 
defending the poor: to sum up, he was one who 
strove to fulfil in deed all the precepts of the 
evangelists, apostles, and prophets. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would be necessary to accept such 
an estimate as this with a good deal of reserve. 
But there are many considerations which seem to 
show that the picture is hardly overdrawn. Bede 
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had excellent means of knowing what Aidan was 
like. Aidan died in A.D. 651, Bede was born in A.D. 
672, and the latter spent his whole life in the 
country in which all the work of the former lay. 
Many of those whom Aidan taught must have been 
known to Bede, and the impression left by his life 
and teaching was still fresh. Sufficient time had 
not elapsed for the growth of legend—indeed there 
is a striking absence of the mythical element in 
what is told us about the Scotic mission. And 


while Bede had the fullest information, he was not ~ 


naturally inclined to take an over favourable 
view of the character and work of the Scotic 
missionaries. The Keltic Christians were divided 
from those who had received their teaching from 
Rome by certain differences of practice which caused 
great heartburnings, and in some cases absolute 
schism, and the division still existed when Bede 
wrote. Some modern historians have spoken of 
the whole controversy with scorn, as being concerned 
with mere trivialities. But the main point in dis- 
pute was not so very trivial; it was of far greater 
practical importance than many of the things which 
cause bitter dissensions at the present day; and it 
certainly did not appear trivial to Bede, and he was 
on the opposite side to Aidan. It is a striking 
testimony to Bede’s tolerance and breadth of view 
that he was able to recognise so ungrudgingly the 
virtues of an opponent, but he could not have been 
naturally inclined to exaggerate them, and so his 
evidence gains in weight. We may thankfully 
accept Bede’s estimate of Aidan’s character, and 
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what he says about his life and methods of working 
is no less significant. The choice of the island of 
Lindisfarne as the headquarters of the mission is 
characteristic. The Roman mission had naturally 
gone to York—Gregory had assumed as a matter 
of course that London and York, the two great 
centres of population, would be the two metropolitan 
sees—but apart from the fact that York was in the 
southern kingdom, it was the instinct of the Keltic 
monks to avoid the centres to which the Romans 
naturally gravitated. The general choice of islands 
for the Scotic monasteries was dictated both by the 
need of security and by a love of solitude. In 
Aidan’s case only the latter motive would have 
been operative, and Lindisfarne had the advantage 
of combining freedom from distraction with a ready 
access to Oswald’s court at Bamborough. The 
monastery over which Aidan presided as bishop 
and abbot was on the model of that of Iona, to 
which it looked up as its head. It was not a centre 
of diocesan organisation, which indeed hardly ex- 
isted, but a missionary settlement, to which the 
bishop and his monks might retire for rest and 
spiritual refreshment in the intervals of their 
missionary journeys, and in which the work of 
training missionaries might go on continuously. 
As in other Keltic monasteries the monks lived in 
separate huts or cells, having a refectory and other 
buildings in common, and devoting their time, 
while on the island, to devotion, study, and agri- 
culture. But Aidan himself was constantly travel- 
ling. He went from place to place on foot, only 
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using a horse when compelled by necessity, and 
addressing himself to all whom he met, whether 
rich or poor. A constant supply of Scotic monks 
came from Iona or elsewhere to assist him in his 
work, so that the country was continually traversed 
by missionaries who preached to all who would 
listen, while those who were priests baptised the 
converts. There was little or no organisation, but 
some churches were built, and monasteries founded, 
where English boys were instructed by their Scotch 
teachers. The churches were no doubt of the 
rudest description. Aidan’s own church on Lindis- 
farne was replaced by his successor by a building 
which appeared to him suitable for an episcopal see, 
but even this was only built of wood, with a roof 
of rushes. It was not until the time of the seventh 
bishop that it was covered with lead. Nor did the - 
building of a church mean anything like a parochial 
system. The primitive building would be used for 
preaching and the administration of the Sacraments 
when one of the missionaries came on his rounds, 
and then left until another visit. The Church in 
Northumbria did not advance under Aidan beyond 
the first stage of missionary work, but the devotion 
and success of the missionaries in that particular 
kind of evangelisation has seldom if ever been 
surpassed. And although the time had not come 
for organisation, Aidan did not neglect the most 
essential need of an infant Church—the training of 
a native clergy. He could count on a plentiful : 
supply of Scotic missionaries as long as they were 
needed, but he also founded a school at Lindisfarne 
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where twelve English youths were always being 
trained for the sacred ministry. And when gifts 
were made by rich men to the mission, such parts of 
them as were not given to the poor were expended 
on the ransom of slaves who might be educated 
for the future service of their countrymen. And 
this life of activity was counterbalanced by a deep 
devotion. Besides his periods of retirement at 
Lindisfarne and elsewhere, he practised constant 
meditation and study. All who went with him on 
his journeys, whether monks or laymen, were held 
bound by the same obligation; the reading of the 
Scriptures and learning psalms being their special 
duty. This was Aidan’s own daily practice, 
wherever he might be, and even on the rare 
occasions when he attended a royal banquet, he 
would hurry away early to read or pray. With 
him activity and contemplation went hand in hand. 
Aidan, like Paulinus, had the advantage of the 
active support of a king who was both powerful and 
devout. When he began his work in Northumbria 
he was imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language, and Oswald, who had learnt the Scotic 
tongue during his long exile was accustomed to 
interpret while the Bishop preached." A most 
beautiful spectacle, Bede says; and indeed it 
would be difficult to find an instance in history of 


1 Very little is said by Bede, or by medieval writers generally, 
about the way in which people who naturally spoke different 
languages communicated with each other. His narrative does not 
suggest that the Scotic missionaries found much difficulty in making 
themselves understood in Northumbria. 
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a more hopeful field for missionary work than 
Northumbria offered in the seventh century. It is 
seldom indeed that two such bishops as Paulinus 
and Aidan have been supported by two such kings 
as Edwin and Oswald. The latter indeed appears to 
have been able to combine the devotional habits of 
a monk with the active energy of the strenuous 
race of kings from which he sprang. He was said 
to have often remained in prayer from the time of 
Matins, which would not be later than three in the 
morning, until daybreak, and that the gesture 


which he used in prayer, of spreading out his hands ~~ 


with the palms upwards, had become so habitual 
to him that he was accustomed to sit with his hands 
so laid upon his knees. The habit of prayer 
did: not desert him even in the hour of battle, 
and on the fatal field of Oswestry, when all further 
resistance was vain, his last words were a prayer 
for the souls of his soldiers. Whence, says Bede, it 
passed into a proverb: The Lord have mercy on 
our souls, as Oswald said when he fell to the earth. 
He was humble and affable to the poor and the 
stranger, as well as lavish in his bounty, both 
towards the poor and in the service of the Church. 
On one Easter day, it was said, he had taken his 
seat with Aidan at the banquet, when the thegn 
who had been specially appointed as one of the staff 
of royal officers to care for the relief of the poor 
brought news that a great number of poor folk had 
assembled in the streets and were asking an alms; 
whereupon the king not only bade that the food set 
before himself should be carried out to them, but 
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also that his own silver dish should be broken up 
and divided amongst them. And Aidan, in delight 
at so pious a deed, seized his hand and exclaimed 
“May this hand never decay.’ And indeed, Bede 
adds, his hands are still preserved in a silver casket 
in Saint Peter’s church in the royal city of 
Bamborough, and venerated with fitting honour by 
‘all. Later chroniclers add other stories of Oswald’s 
goodness, and the belief in the miracles worked at 
his tomb and by his relics spread far beyond his 
own land. And Oswald was at the same time a 
wise and powerful King. He succeeded in effecting 
a closer union between the provinces of Bernicia 
and Deira than had ever existed before. He was 
the natural heir to the throne of the northern 
province, as the eldest surviving son of Athelfrid, 
and ‘as the son of Edwin’s sister Acha he had, at a 
time when strict hereditary succession was regarded 
as of little consequence, a very good claim to that 
of Deira. His victory over Cadwallon must have 
made him very acceptable to both provinces. And 
while he was stronger on the throne of the united 
kingdom than any of his_ predecessors, his 
supremacy was recognised, Bede says, by all the 
nations and provinces of Britain, by Britons, Picts, 
Scots, and English alike. No doubt Bede was 
more likely to overstate than to understate his 
power, but there was undoubtedly a real recognition 
of superiority, and in one case, at least, this must 
have contributed to the spread of Christianity. For 
about the time of the coming of Aidan to 
Northumbria a new and independent mission came 
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from Rome. A certain Birinus, whom tradition 
afterwards affirmed to have been a monk in S. 
Gregory’s monastery of S. Andrew, offered himself 
to pope Honorius as a missionary to the English, 
promising that he would sow the seeds of the most 
holy faith in the furthest parts of the English, 
whither no teacher had gone before him. At the 
pope’s command he was consecrated bishop by 
Asterius, archbishop of Milan} and sent to 
England. He does not appear to have been 


accredited to the church at Canterbury, or to have | 


held any communication with the Archbishop ; 
perhaps because it was his intention to break 
entirely new ground, and address himself only to 
those who had been altogether untouched by the 
previous mission; perhaps also because the pope, 
who, as has been seen, had sent letters to Edwin 
and a pall to Paulinus which arrived some time 
after Edwin’s death, may have received-the news of 
the Northumbrian disaster and the retirement of 
Paulinus, and may have thought that the whole 
English mission had been overwhelmed. Anyhow 
Birinus landed in Wessex, and finding the whole 
population completely heathen, judged it unnecessary 
to go further. He had clearly been sent as a purely 
missionary bishop, and left free to select any field 
for his labours that was not already occupied. He 
soon won, like Augustine and Paulinus, a royal 
convert, Cynegils, who had already reigned for 
twenty four years, listened to his teaching, and his 


1 Bede calls him bishop of Genoa. He died at Genoa, and 
perhaps acted as bishop of that see. 
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willingness to accept it would not be diminished by 
the fact that the Christian Bretwalda Oswald was at 
that very moment a suitor for his daughter’s hand. 
Cynegils had been prepared for baptism when the 
two kings met at Dorchester, near Oxford, on the 
banks of the Thames. Before the Marriage took 
place Oswald was sponsor to his father in law, and 
lifted him up, according to the usual rite, as he 
stepped out of the sacred font. That he exercised 
an active influence in the whole matter is natural 
enough, and seems to be implied in Bede’s further 
statement that both kings gave to the same 
bishop the city of Dorchester for his episcopal see, 
Oswald’s sanction as Bretwalda can hardly have 
been necessary in a matter so purely domestic, but 
perhaps a common fear of Mercia may have drawn 
Northumbria and Wessex closely together, or 
Oswald may have helped in making purchases of 
land necessary to the donation. The West Saxon 
bishopric thus founded at Dorchester was transferred 
after not so many years to Winchester, and must 
not be confused with the later Mercian bishopric 
which existed for a time in the same place (see 
below, page 171), and was ultimately transferred to 
Lincoln. Birinus worked there for about fifteen 
years. Bede says that by his pious labours churches 
were built and dedicated and many people called to 
the Lord. But we possess no detailed account of 
the conversion of Wessex. Bede had little in- 
formation about the south of England, and what he 
had does not seem always to be perfectly trustworthy. 
But the history of the conversion of Wessex, if we 
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knew more about it, would be full of interest, for 
not only was it the kingdom destined two centuries 
later to unite the whole of the English people under 
its rule, but its close contact with the British in the 
west brought it into nearer relations with the Keltic 
Church. The prince who a few years before had 
attempted to assassinate Edwin, the son and 
colleague of Cynegils, Cuichelm, was baptised not 
long after his father, and Birinus after a few years 
baptised also Cuichelm’s son Cuthred. But when 
Cynegils died in A.D. 643 he was succeeded by another 


son, Coinwalch, who was still a heathen, and who ~ 


became a Christian, as has been already narrated on 
page 77, through his exile in East Anglia. After 
the death of Birinus, Coinwalch obtained the services 
of a Frankish bishop named Agilbert, who was 
passing through his country from Ireland, where he 
_ had been residing for some time for the purpose of 

studying Scripture, for the Irish monks were already 
famous for their learning and devotion. Where 
Agilbert had been consecrated bishop is not stated, 
but for several reasons it was probably in Gaul. If 
so, he was probably not consecrated to a particular 
diocese, or he could hardly have left it to study in 
Ireland. More will be said about Agilbert later 


on, but the further progress of events in 


Northumbria must be first noted. 


When Oswald first established his power in— 


Northumbria, Penda of Mercia appears to have 

been occupied elsewhere, but it was hardly probable 

that they should remain very long at peace. A 
1 See page 118. 
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_ twelfth century life of Oswald says that he defeated 
Penda and drove him into Wales, where, as before, 
he acted in concert with the Welsh. What is 
certain is that there was a great battle at Maserfield 
on August 5, A.D. 642, in which Oswald’s army was 
destroyed, and he himself slain. The place is 
almost undoubtedly Oswestry in Shropshire, the 
name Oswald’s Tree (z.e. Cross) being derived from a 
cross set up either by Oswald himself, or by those 
who came after him, to mark the battlefield. Penda 
ordered his head and limbs to be cut off and hung 
on stakes, and a year later they were borne off by 
his successor Oswy. His head was laid in the 
cemetery of Lindisfarne, and when in the ninth 
century the monks fled inland from the Danes, 
they enclosed it in S, Cuthbert’s coffin, and bore it 
with them until they finally reached Durham, where 
it now rests. His bones were translated some thirty 
years after the battle to the monastery of Bardney 
in Lindsey, where the monks, unwilling at first to 
receive the remains of one whom they regarded as a 
foreign conqueror, were soon induced by a miraculous 
column of light to pay them every honour. This 
was but one of innumerable miracles ascribed to 
the relics of the saint: his fame spread over Europe, 
and many legends testify to the effect produced by 
his holy life and heroic death. 

The battle of Maserfield appears to have been 
as complete a Northumbrian defeat as that of Hat- 
field, and Oswald was not inferior to Edwin as a 
ruler or a Churchman. But his defeat and death 
did not produce the deplorable results to his country 
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which followed the former battle. The progress of 
the Christian religion was not materially checked, 
nor was the prosperity of the country greatly 
affected. One important political result did indeed 
follow. The whole of Northumbria had been united 
under Oswald’s rule, but Deira now claimed again 
to have a king of her own. Qswald’s son A@thelwald 
could not have been more than seven years of age, 
and according to the ordinary practice in such cases 
he was set aside in favour of his uncle Oswy, who 
apparently succeeded without question in Bernicia. 
But in Deira the representative of the other branch 
of the royal house, Oswin, the son of the unfortunate 
Osric, shortly afterwards became king. Oswy 
was probably in no position to raise any objection. 
Penda appears to have marched northwards after 
his victory ravaging the country far and wide, and 
to have endeavoured to humble the Northumbrian 
power by striking at the royal city of Bamborough. 
It was too strong a fortress to be captured by 
assault, but Penda collected great masses of 
combustible materials from the villages which he 
destroyed in the neighbourhood, and piled them 
against the walls on the landward side. Then after : 
waiting for a favourable wind he set the mass on ‘ 
fire, in the hope of burning the whole town. Aidan, 
in retreat upon the island of Farne, two miles away, 
saw the flames and smoke mounting to the sky, and 
is said to have raised his hands and eyes to heaven, é 
and to have exclaimed : ‘ Behold, Lord, what evils 4 
Penda is working.” Upon which the wind im- 
mediately changed, and driving the flames back 
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upon the besiegers, caused them to abandon the 
siege. No further information about the hostilities 
has come down to us, but the fact mentioned above, 
that a year after the battle of Maserfield, Oswy 
was in a position to carry off his brother’s relics 
from the field of battle, which was far beyond his 
own borders, seems to shew that the Northumbrian 
power had been by no means crushed. It was 


possibly with a view to uniting more closely the 


two royal families that Oswy sought the hand of 
his kinswoman Eanfled, the daughter of Edwin, 
who had remained in Kent since she had been 
brought there by Paulinus in A.D. 633. He senta 
priest named Utta to fetch her, and although Utta 
made the journey to Kent by land, it was not 
thought safe for the princess to return the same 
way, and she came back to Northumbria, as she had 
left it, by sea. Before setting out Utta had asked 
for Aidan’s blessing, who also gave him a vessel of 
consecrated oil, and bade him to pour it on the sea, 


_ if, as he anticipated, a storm should come on. And 


so it fell out, and the storm was appeased. This 
tale, Bede says, came to him from no doubtful 
authority, but from a very faithful priest of his own 
church, who had it from Utta himself. 

The relations of Aidan to the new King Oswy 
were very much less intimate than those in which 
he had stood to his brother Oswald. In fact, for 
reasons of which we have no explanation, he appears 
to have transferred his activities to the southern 
province, and his personal affection and intimacy to 
King Oswin. It was probably not possible to be a 
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persona grata at both courts. And King Oswin 
was a man of great attractiveness. He was, Bede 
says, of great stature and of a manly beauty; he 
was pleasant in speech and civil in manners, and 
bountiful to all alike whether noble or ignoble. 
His royal gifts of body and mind caused him to be 
beloved by all, and the best born men of the neigh- 
bouring provinces were eager to enter his service. 
But his most striking virtue was humility, and this 
Bede illustrates by a story which ascribes to the 
king a submissiveness, and to Aidan a contempt of 
earthly things and-an undiscriminating benevolence 
which appear to us somewhat extravagant, but 
which were qualities highly prized in a rude and 
simple age. 

Causes of dissension were not wanting between 
the two Northumbrian kings, though we do not 
know what they were. In AD. 651 they both 
collected armies with the intention of making war. 
But before it came to actual fighting Oswin recog- 
nised that he was the weaker, and determined to 
disband his army and wait for better times. He 
himself went into hiding, with a single faithful 
attendant, at the house of one of his thegns, whom 
he believed that he could trust. But his treacherous 
host betrayed him to Oswy, who basely caused 
him to be put to death. Oswy afterwards repented 
of this deed, and at the request of his wife Eanfled, 
who was Oswin’s second cousin, gave land to found 
a monastery at Gilling, the place of his death, in 
order that daily prayers might be offered there 
both for the murdered king and for the author of 
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his death. The first abbot was a kinsman of Oswin, 
named Trumhere, who had been educated and or- 
dained among the Scots, and who afterwards became 
the third bishop of the Mercians. Oswy reaped 
no benefit from his crime. He did not succeed in 
making himself king of Deira, even if he attempted 
to do so; and the next king was at least as un- 
friendly as Oswin could have been. He was 
4éthelwald, the son of Oswald, the natural heir to 
both the kingdoms, now about sixteen years of age. 
In spite of the fact that he was Oswald’s son his 
elevation to the throne may well have been due to 
the influence of Penda, whose interest it was to 


_ keep the kingdoms separate ; and, as will be pre- 


sently seen, the new king remained neutral in 


' the great final struggle between Mercia and 


Northumbria. 

On the twelfth day after the death of the king he 
loved, on August 31, A.D. 651, a day ungratefully 
ignored by the English Church, Saint Aidan himself 
passed away. He fell ill near Bamborough, where 
he had a little church and a bedchamber on the 
king’s estate. He may have been on one of his 
evangelising journeys, for he was accustomed to 
make the king’s ‘villas’ his centres whence he used 


to go out and preach in the surrounding country. 


He was either seized by a sudden sickness, so that 
he could not be borne to his chamber, or he remained 


outside for the sake of fresh air, for an awning was 


attached to the western side of the church, and 
there he died, leaning against the wooden beam 
which served as a buttress. And it was said that 
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when later on Penda in one of his raids into 
Northumbria burnt the village and the church, this 
beam could not be consumed. It even survived a 
second conflagration, and being placed as a relic 
inside a third church it became an object of venera- 
tion, and the cause of many wonderful cures. 

Aidan was succeeded as bishop by Finan, who 
was also a Scot consecrated at Iona. This was in 
the natural course of things. Aidan’s death must 
have been a great loss to the Church in many ways, 


but there was at all events no want of activity under 


his successor, and the results of Aidan’s work were 
soon to make themselves felt even outside the region 
of his own activity. Although he himself never 
appears to have extended his influence outside of 
Northumbria, even as Augustine’s work was practi- 
cally confined to Kent, the Northumbrian Church, 
within a few years after his death, was instrumental 
in beginning the conversion of all the central and 
some of the eastern districts of England. The 
first occasion of this extension was given, as in 
Northumbria, by marriages between members of 


the royal families. During the intervals when 


Penda was not raiding Northumbria, some friendly 
intercourse between the kingdoms took place, and 
so it came about that Alchfrid, Oswy’s eldest son, 
married Cyniburga,’ one of Penda’s daughters, and 


1 Cyniburga was one of five of Penda’s children who died in the 
odour of sanctity. She is said to have taken the veil with her sister 
Cyneswith at Castor in Northamptonshire. They are connected with 


the alleged endowment of Peterborough by Oswy and their brother 


Wulfhere, and their bodies were translated to Peterborough, 
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became intimate with his son Peada, who was king 
under his father of the ‘Middle Angles’ in the 
district around Leicester. Peada, in his turn, de- 
sired to marry Oswy’s daughter Alchfled, but it 
was made a condition of the marriage, as in the case 
of Edwin and Ethelburga, that he and his people 
should become Christians. He accordingly received 
instruction, and attracted, as Edwin’s thegn had 
been, by the doctrines of the resurrection and of 
immortality, and moved by the persuasions of his 
brother in law, he declared his wish to accept 
Christianity apart from the question of his marriage. 
He was accordingly baptised by Finan together 


_ with his whole train in the king’s town called ‘ Ad 


Murum, near Newcastle, and returning he took 
with him four priests, three Englishmen and a Scot, 
who proceeded to preach with great success and to 
baptize many converts. Two of these priests, Cedd 
and Diuma, will be heard of again. Nor were their 
ministrations confined to Peada’s own country, for 
although Penda had no intention of becoming a 
Christian himself, he did not forbid the preaching of 
the Christian religion to any in Mercia who might 
wish to hear. He reserved his hatred and contempt 
for those whose works were not consistent with the 
faith that they professed. These things took place 
about two years before Penda’s death. They do 
not necessarily imply a change in his attitude to- 
wards Christianity, for although his hand had been 
heavy on the Christian kingdoms there is nothing 
to indicate that he felt any special animosity against 
their religion. 
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At about the same time that the first missionaries 
entered Mercia, another kingdom came under 
Christian influence. Nothing has been heard of 
Essex since the death of Sabert (page 65) and even 
the names of the kings are uncertain. But at this 
time the king, who was named Sigbert, was on 
terms of close friendship with Oswy, and often came 
to visit him in Northumbria. Oswy, who evidently 
had a real zeal for his religion, often discoursed 
with him on religious matters, dwelling especially 
on the folly of idolatry,and the unity and omni- - 
potence of God; and at length, after much con- 
sultation with his own people, the king and his 
attendants were baptised by Finan in the same 
town ‘Ad Murum’ which had so lately witnessed 
the baptism of Peada. On his return from Essex 
Sigbert asked for teachers to instruct his subjects, 
and Oswy summoned Cedd from the work which 
he had begun in Mercia, and sent him with another 
priest into Essex. Here they gathered together a 
Church, and after a time Cedd returned home, and 
conferred with Finan at Lindisfarne, and Finan on 
hearing the report of his successful work summoned 
two other bishops, and consecrated Cedd to be 
bishop of the East Saxons. This explicit informa- 
tion about Cedd’s ordination is noteworthy, because 
one among the many absurd fables which have been 
current about the history of this time is that the 
Scotic Church was not episcopal but presbyterian 
in its organisation. This passage of Bede, even if 
it stood alone, would be a sufficient refutation of 
this ; and it may be particularly noticed that in this 
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case Finan was careful to observe the canonical 
practice of having three consecrators. This, as has 
been noted before, was not considered always 
necessary among the Kelts, nor did Gregory insist 
upon its being observed in the early days of the 
English Church, but the rule was evidently known, 
even in Scotland, and acted upon when it was 
possible. The bishops summoned in this case were 
no doubt Scots from Iona or elsewhere. It should 
also be noted that Bede had not the least doubt of 
the validity of the Keltic Orders, though, as will be 
seen, Theodore and Wilfrid appear to have had 
some scruples about recognising them. 

On his return to Essex we are told that Cedd 
fulfilled his work with greater authority, making 
churches in different places, and ordaining priests 
and deacons to assist him in teaching and baptizing. 
It has been supposed that a germ of a parochial 
system is visible here, and it is very probable that 
individual priests may have been stationed in charge 
of the churches here mentioned. But a complete 
parochial system was not founded, as has been 
sometimes imagined, all at once, but grew up by 
slow degrees.! Cedd himself made the principal 
centres of his work at two monasteries, one at a 
place called Ythancaestir, probably Othona, an old 
Roman station now covered by the sea between 
the Blackwater and the Crouch, the other at Tilbury 


1 The fact that the word ‘ parochia ’—parish—was used in Bede’s 
time and afterwards for a bishop’s ‘diocese’ has caused some con- 
fusion, and this is one of the reasons why it has been thought that 
the ‘ parochial system’ was of earlier date than was really the case. 
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on the Thames. Nothing is said of any connection 
of Cedd with London, though Mellitus before him 
and his own successors are called bishops of 
London. Perhaps at this time London was more 
dependent upon Mercia than upon Essex, or it 
may have been practically independent. Cedd did 
not spend the whole of his time in his diocese. He 
made frequent visits to Northumbria, and was held 
in high esteem by thelwald the king of Deira 
the son of Oswald, who had one of Cedd’s brothers 
as his chaplain. The king invited Cedd to accept 


a grant of land for the foundation of a monastery, © 


where he himself might resort for purposes of 
devotion during his life, and where he might be 
buried after his death. For he believed, says Bede, 
that he would receive much help from the daily 
prayers of those who would serve God in that place. 
Cedd, in accordance with the instincts of one who 
had been brought up by Scotic saints, chose 
Lastingham, then a wild and desolate mountain 
spot, as the site of his monastery, and he proceeded 
to consecrate it to its holy uses, in accordance with 
Scotic custom, by fasting and prayer. He spent 
the season of Lent there, fasting strictly, on every 
day except Sunday, until the evening, and then 
taking only a little bread, one hen’s egg, and a 
little milk and water. He was called away by the 
king before he had completed the fast, but another 
of his brothers supplied what was wanting. The 
idea that desert places were in a special way the 
abode of evil spirits is partly the explanation of 
this Scotic practice. From this time until his death 
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Cedd divided his time between Essex and Lasting- 
ham, and when he died in the year of the great 
plague, as will be narrated later on, he was succeeded 
as abbot by his brother Ceadda or Chad. 

King Sigbert did not long survive his conversion 
to Christianity. He was murdered by two brothers, 
his thegns and kinsmen, who had no other reason 
to give for their crime than that they were angry 
with the king because he spared his enemies, and 
forgave injuries. If the king had put the precepts 
of the Gospel into practice in such a way as to 
arouse the opposition of the old heathen spirit, he 
well deserves the title of Sigbert the Good which 
was bestowed on him. But there may have been 
some more personal reason for his murder. One of 
these two nobles had contracted an unlawful 
marriage, and the bishop, after trying remonstrances 
in vain, had excommunicated him. This is the 
only instance mentioned in Bede of the exercise of 
this power, and in this case the offender had not 
only been cut off from spiritual privileges, but the 
bishop had also forbidden all who were willing to 
hear him to enter the house of the offender or to 
accept his hospitality. The king however had 
disregarded this injunction, and had accepted an 
invitation to a banquet. On coming away he met 
the bishop, and being pricked in conscience leapt 
from his horse, and throwing himself at the bishop’s 
feet asked pardon for his fault. The bishop also 
dismounted, and touching the king with the wand 
that he bore in his hand solemnly told him that as 
he had been unwilling to abstain from entering the 
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house of that abandoned man, in that same house 
he would have to die. The story certainly indicates 
a sternness on the part of the bishop not unusual 
among the Kelts and their pupils, but it must also 
be remembered that the legends of S. Patrick show 
how the temper of the early teachers was liable to 
be misrepresented by those who came after them, 
and that prophecies very frequently make their 
appearance after the event. 

The death of Sigbert did not however cause a 
heathen reaction. His successor, Suidhelm, was 


also a Christian. He was baptized, whether before ' 


or after his accession is not stated, by Cedd himself 
in East Anglia, at Rendlesham in Suffolk, and 
“Ethelwald the king of East Anglia (who must not 


be confounded with the king of Deira spoken of _ 


above), was his godfather. This shows that there 
was friendly intercourse between the two kingdoms, 
and very probably the East Anglian king had 
exerted his influence, as was so often the case, in 
favour of Christianity, but what the particular 
circumstances were, and why Cedd should have 
performed the ceremony outside his own diocese 
instead of the East Anglian bishop Boniface, does 
not appear. 

There is little more to be said about Essex. It 
was one of the weaker kingdoms, and has very 
little history. At the beginning of this period we 
found it under the influence of Kent. It seems to 
have become little more than a dependency of 
Mercia. So we are told that when in the plague 
year, A.D. 664, one of the Essex kings abandoned 
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the Christian faith, and with a great number of 
his nobles and people began to restore the deserted 
temples, and to revive idolatry, Wulfhere the king 
of Mercia, to whom the kings of Essex were then 
subject, sent the Mercian bishop Jaruman to bring 
back the king and people to the faith, and in this he 
was entirely successful. Bede had his information 
about this from a priest who had accompanied and 
assisted Jaruman in the work. These things must 
have taken place shortly after the death of Cedd, 
for he came back to his diocese! after the Council 
of Whitby in A.D. 664. King Wulfhere did not 
behave so well in providing a successor to Cedd as 
he had done in contending against heathenism, as 
will be seen later.? 

Here however we have been anticipating, in order 
to put together the few facts that are known about 
the history of Essex. The narrative of events in 
Northumbria must now be resumed. 

The attacks of Penda upon Northumbria, which 
were not long intermitted on account of the 
marriages of his son and daughter to children of 
the Northumbrian king, were now drawing to their 
close. The events which led to the last decisive 
battle are somewhat obscure. Bede says that Oswy 
endeavoured to buy off Penda’s raids by offering 


1 That is, he returned to his see, ‘ad sedem suam.’ Bede H. E. 
iii. 26. But this may very well mean Lastingham, where he died 
before the end of the year. Dr Browne suggests that the king who 
apostatized—Sighere—may have ruled over London and its neigh- 
bourhood,—London not being mentioned at all in the account of 
Cedd’s work. Browne, Conversion of the Heptarchy, p. 155. 

2 See page 118. 
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him all the treasures that he could collect, but that 
Penda refused them. A passage of Nennius speaks 


of great wealth having been extorted by Penda, | 


which on the face of things seems more probable. 
But in any case Oswy’s position must have been a 
very uncomfortable one. His younger son Egfrid, 
who afterwards succeeded him on the throne, was 
a hostage in Mercia; A®thelwald of Deira was 
openly on Penda’s side ; East Anglia was practically 
under Penda’s control, and its king A®thelhere was 
in some way that Bede does not explain the cause 
of the final contest; and the Welsh annals make 
it clear that Penda could always rely upon British 
support when he wished to attack Northumbria. 
Two years after his son Peada’s conversion to 
Christianity, in the year A.D. 6551 Penda advanced 
with a great host, and Oswy, though with far in- 
ferior forces, determined to resist to the uttermost, 
vowing in case of victory to devote his daughter to 
the religious life, and to give twelve estates for the 
building of monasteries. The great battle was 
fought near the river Winwaed, at a place which 
cannot be identified with any certainty: it is not 
even clear whether it was in Bernicia or Deira. 
fEthelwald of Deira was with Penda’s host, and 
guided its movements, but during the actual battle 
he withdrew and awaited its result at a safe distance 
—an undignified position not worthy of his father’s 
son. The battle was sufficiently decisive: Penda 


1 Bede gives the date in one place as A.D. 654. But other passages 
show that the year A.D. 655 is more probable. See Plummer’s note 
on Bede iii. 24, where the place of the battle is also discussed. 
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himself and almost all of the thirty chieftains who 
fought under his command perished, and the river, 
which was in flood, drowned more of the fugitives 


_ than fell by the sword. The victory on the Win- 
_ waed produced almost as great a change in Oswy’s 


position as that of Heavenfield had effected for his 
brother Oswald. Before the war he had been 
master of Bernicia only, and even that on a pre- 
carious tenure. Penda had repeatedly penetrated 
into the heart of his kingdom, and he was hemmed 
in on all sides by Penda’s allies: on the north the 
Picts, on the west the Britons, and on the south his 
treacherous nephew in Deira. But after Penda’s 
defeat everything was changed, and Oswy’s sup- 
premacy was unchallenged. He subdued a great 
portion of the Picts and Scots, though we do not 
know when or how. The whole of Northumbria 
fell naturally into his hands: A®thelwald, in spite 
of his prudent conduct on the eventful day, could 
hardly hope to retain his position:! he disappears 
from history, and Alchfrid, Oswy’s eldest son, 
takes his place as king of Deira under his father. 
And this was not all, for Mercia itself fell for the 
three years which followed Penda’s death under 
Oswy’s immediate rule. The South Mercians, or 
Middle Angles, on the south of the Trent, remained 
for a time under Peada, but not many months 
elapsed before he was nefariously murdered, through 


1 Or had Aithelwald been already turned out of Deira in favour of 
Alchfrid ? Ifso there was a sufficient reason for his joining Penda. 
But if he had already lost his kingdom he would hardly have 
hesitated in the battle itself, 
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the treachery, it was said, of his wife, Oswy’s 


daughter; but no further explanation is given of . 


this mysterious tragedy. Together with Mercia 
Oswy probably practically controlled East Anglia 
and Essex. Kent and Wessex were out of the 
sphere of his influence or ambition, but with the 
former kingdom at all events we find him on a later 
occasion on conspicuously friendly terms. After 
the state of unrest in which Penda’s propensities 
must have kept all his neighbours the hegemony of 
Oswy doubtless proved a most welcome relief. 


Owsy punctually fulfilled the vow which he had - 


made. He gave twelve ‘ possessions’ of ten hides 
each, six in Bernicia and six in Deira (which shows 
that he was now for the first time in practical 
possession of the southern province), for the build- 
ing of monasteries, and he sent his little daughter 
/Elfled, then less than one year old, to the monastery 
of Hartlepool, of which the celebrated Hilda the 
great-niece of Edwin was abbess. Thence she 
passed with Hilda two years later to one of the 
new houses founded by Oswy at Streaneshalc, 
afterwards called Whitby by the Danes, and in the 
course of time herself became abbess of that famous 
house. But the consequences of the victory to the 
advance of Christianity were not confined to 
Northumbria. There was henceforward no more 
open resistance on the part of heathenism to the 
new faith. Pagan reactions were at an end, and 
Mercia, the last of the great kingdoms that re- 
mained heathen, was now thrown open to the 
labours of Christian missions. The first step was 
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to appoint a bishop, and Diuma, who was already 
working in Middle Anglia, was chosen. He does 
not appear to have survived long, and he was 
succeeded by another Scot, named Ceollach, who 
however gave up his bishopric and returned to 
Scotland, possibly in consequence of the change of 
government to be spoken of shortly. His place 
was taken by Trumhere, already mentioned on 
page 105, and the fourth bishop was Jaruman, who 
died in A.D. 667, shortly before the arrival of 
Theodore. Under these four bishops, all of them of 
Scotic consecration, the work of evangelising Mercia 
went steadily on, and it is therefore to northern 
missionaries that the merit of converting the central 
district of England is mainly due, although the 
country was no longer under Northumbrian rule. 
Three years after the battle on the Winwaed the 
Mercian leaders rebelled against Oswy’s govern- 
ment, and set Wulfhere, the young son of Penda, 
whom they had kept in hiding, on the throne. 
Wulfhere was a Christian, and during the seventeen 
years of his reign was on the whole a good friend 
to the Church. Through his influence the king of 
the last kingdom that remained heathen received 
baptism, though his people did not follow his ex- 
ample. Wulfhere had made war successfully with 
Coinwalch of Wessex, and took from him the Isle 
of Wight and a district of Hampshire. These he 
bestowed on a less dangerous rival, ZEthelwalch, the 
king of the isolated and comparatively insignificant 
kingdom of Sussex. At the same time he induced 
the king to come to Mercia and receive baptism, 
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acting himself as his sponsor. But A®thelwalch, 
although his queen had also been baptised, appears 
to have done nothing to promote the spread of the 
new religion among his subjects. Wulfhere’s inter- 
ference in Essex has already been mentioned, but 
in another matter his action was less praiseworthy. 
The appointment of Agilbert to the West Saxon 
see of Dorchester has been mentioned on page 100. 
He appears not to have been very successful in 
mastering the English language, for after a time, 
perhaps in A.D. 660, the king, ‘weary of his bar- 
barous speech, brought into his province another - 
bishop named Wini, who had also been consecrated 
in Gaul, but who spoke English, and made him 
bishop of the royal city of Winchester. Agilbert 
refused to accept this arrangement, and returned to 
Gaul, where he became bishop of Paris. But Wini 
did not remain long undisturbed. For some un- 
known reason he also was driven out by Coinwalch, 
and going to the king of Mercia ‘he bought from 
him the see of London for a price’ No com- 
ment is made by Bede on this extraordinary 
piece of simony, and Wini ended his days in 
that see. Politically the affair shows that Wulf- 
here exercised a predominant influence in Essex, 

The work of the Keltic missions has now been 
sketched. The events which led to their amalgama- 
tion with the Roman missions will form the subject 
of the next chapter, . 
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ie NOTE TO CHAPTER ill 
__ Authorities. In addition to the original authorities already 
-mentioned, the Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series, or in Two 
_ Saxon Chronicles Parallel, edited by Plummer, Oxford, 1892) 
and Florence of Worcester, London 1848, Engl. Hist. Soc. 
- begin to give some information. The life of S. Fursey used 
by Bede, is in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, Jan. 16, also 
in Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, Edinburgh and London, [888. 
A twelfth century Life of S. Oswald is printed with the works 
of Simeon of Durham in the Rolls Series, and a twelfth 
century Life of Oswin in Miscellanea Biographica, Durham, 
; 1838, Surtees Society, but they add little or nothing to our 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CONFERENCE AT WHITBY AND THE GREAT 
PLAGUE 


Bz ORE narrating the events of the important 

year, A.D. 664, which has now been reached, it 
will be useful to take a general survey of the state 
of Christianity in England. All the English king- 


doms, with the insignificant exception of Sussex, - 


had now formally accepted the new religion. No 
doubt very much practical heathenism remained, but 
it never again became the dominant force. This 
work had however been effected by separate and 
independent missions, and Church organisation had 
not yet advanced beyond the missionary stage. An 
English Church could hardly be said yet to exist. 
There was no central authority, and no common 
organisation. There were in the year A.D. 664 six 
bishops in England. In Kent there was the arch- 
bishop Deusdedit and _ his suffragan Damian of 
Rochester. East Anglia was in close relation to 
Kent, and the bishop Boniface would have acknow- 
ledged the archbishop as _ his metropolitan. In 
Wessex Agilbert had been driven out and nobody 
had yet taken his place. The other three bishops 
were of Scotic consecration. In Northumbria 


Colman had come from Iona to succeed Finan in 
320 
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A.D. 661. Cedd was in Essex, and Jaruman in 
Mercia. These bishops do not appear to have had 
any relations with Canterbury at all. There had not 
been friction because there had been no contact to 
speak of. Northumbria was the only country in 
which both Keltic and Roman missionaries were 
working at the same time. And here, as was 
inevitable, certain differences of practice were making 
themselves felt. There were two things in particular 
which made it difficult to work together, a difference 
in the time of keeping Easter, and a difference of 
tonsure, the former being of far the greater import- 
ance. This complicated question which has already 
been mentioned (page 60), must now be shortly dis- 
cussed. In the first place it must be noted that no 
principles whatever were involved. It was merely 
an unintentional divergence of practice entirely due 
to absence of communications. Considering the 
complicated nature of the astronomical and mathe- 
matical calculations necessary for determining the 
date of Easter it is surprising, not that outlying and 
isolated parts of Christendom should diverge from 
the practice of the rest, but that so great a degree 
of uniformity should have been attained. Earlier 
in Church history there had been a real difference of 
practice. The Christians of Asia, alleging the 
authority of S. John, kept as their Easter the day of 
the Jewish Passover, that is the fourteenth day of 
the first month—the day of the full moon. Hence 
they were called Quartodecimans. The other parts 
of the Church, where Jewish associations were less 
strong, wished rather to avoid the actual day of the 
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Passover, and naturally kept their Easter on the 
first day of the week, which was observed all through 


the year in memory of the Resurrection. This 
question was set at rest at the Council of Nicaea, 


which decreed that Easter Day should always be a E 
_Sunday—the first Sunday after the first full moon ~ 


after the vernal equinox. The differences now 
became merely differences of calculation, and there 


were three special ways in which such differences — 


might arise. First, the time of the vernal equinox 
had to be ascertained, and the Kelts placed the 


equinox four days later than the Romans. If the © 


full moon fell between these dates there would be a 


difference of a lunar month between the Easters, and _ 


this actually happened in A.D. 631. Secondly, the 


time of the full moon had to be found. This was — 


done by taking a cycle of years at the end of which 
the sun and moon will be approximately in the same 
positions. The Kelts were at this time still using 


an older cycle for their calculations, which had — 


been supplanted at Rome by the cycle of nineteen 
years. Thirdly, the question of the greatest practical 


importance was whether, when the fourteenth day, 


the day of the full moon, fell ona Sunday, this were 
to be reckoned as Easter Day, or whether it were 
necessary to wait until the next Sunday. The 
difference thus arising was expressed by saying that 
the Kelts kept their Easter from the fourteenth to 
the twentieth days of the moon, and the Romans 
kept theirs from the fifteenth to the twenty-first 
days.. This difference would occur frequently, 
and it led to the Roman Easter being in cer- 
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tain years one week later than that of the 
Kelts. 

The other chief question at issue, that of the 
tonsure, was regarded as of quite subordinate 
importance, and was not insisted upon by S. 
Augustine, but as it affected the appearance of 
clergy it was a mark of difference which could not 
fail to attract attention. The custom that the 
clergy and the religious should shave the whole or 
part of the head arose very early in the Church, 
though it is not possible to trace its origin. It was 
probably connected with the idea that long hair was 
the sign of a freeman, and that the ‘slaves of God’ 
should have their hair shorn. At this time there 
were three principal methods of doing this. (1) In 
the East the whole head was shaved, and the 
authority of S. Paul, probably through a misin- 
terpretation of Acts xviii. 18, was given for this. 
So it will be seen later on that when Theodore, 
who had this Eastern tonsure, was selected to be 
archbishop of Canterbury, he had to let his hair 
grow for four months in order that he might receive 
the ‘coronal’ tonsure. (2) The Kelts shaved the 
front part of the head from ear to ear, but let 
the hair fall down behind. Some of them claimed 
the authority of S. John for this as well as for their 
Easter, but their opponents ascribed the practice to 
Simon Magus. It was not peculiar to the Kelts of 
the British Isles, and may very well, like the mode 
of computing Easter, be an older practice which had 
been superseded at Rome. (3) The Romans shaved 
a circle on the top of the head, so that their hair 
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formed a crown. It was called the tonsure of S. 
Peter, and was thought to be a memorial of the 
Crown of Thorns. 


Some ridicule has been expended upon the fact — 


that these questions caused so serious a division in the 


early English Church. The present age, however, — 


can hardly afford to assume any airs of superiority 
in this matter, or to regard it as strange that small 
matters of detail should excite strong feeling. And, 
as has been remarked before, the Easter question, at 
all events in comparison with some of those which 


now divide the Church, was by no means un- © 


important. It rather indicates a good deal of 
tolerance that the question did not become acute in 
Northumbria at an earlier date. During Aidan’s 
lifetime, Bede tells us, everyone bore the difference 
of usage patiently because of the holiness of his life, 
which caused him to win the affection of all, even of 
the archbishop Honorius and Felix of East Anglia, 
who would naturally feel most strongly on the 
question of uniformity. And moreover Aidan’s life 
of alternate missionary labour and devotional 
retirement would bring him but little into contact 
with those from whom he would differ. It was after 
Aidan’s death that the question became acute. His 
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successor Finan was, perhaps willingly but at all 


events inevitably, brought into active controversy. 
The supporters of the Roman usages were strong, 
and tended to become stronger. One of them, named 
Ronan, himself a Scot, but one who had travelled 
in Italy and Gaul, was a keen controversialist, and 
made great efforts to bring the bishop over to his 
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opinions, with the very natural result that he 
remained more obstinately attached to his own 
views than before. One of the two, Bede tells us, 
though it is not clear which he means, was a man 
of somewhat bitter temperament, which would 
account for the result. And indeed the Scots in 
Northumbria were the less likely to make conces- 
sions, inasmuch as the controversy had become a 
burning question to them at home. The Scots in 
the south of Ireland had already been persuaded, 
about the year A.D. 634, to adopt the Roman 
customs, and Cummene, one of their most learned 
men, had addressed an able defence of their action 
to Seghine, the abbot of Iona. But a long time 
was still to elapse before his views were accepted in 
the north. Besides Ronan, there was also the group 
influenced by Jacob or James, the deacon of 
Paulinus, who had remained steadily at his post, 
and above all there was the influence of the queen 
Eanfled and her court, especially her chaplain 
Romanus who had come with her from Kent. The 
king indeed still adhered to the practices in which 
he had been brought up, but it happened, it is said, 
more than once during these years that the king 
had finished his Lenten fast and was observing 
Easter while the queen and her attendants were 
keeping Palm Sunday. It is clear that such a state 
of things could not go on permanently. The crisis 
came after the death of Finan in A.D. 661, when he 
was succeeded by another monk from Iona, named 
Colman. He was, as the event showed, an uncompro- 
mising supporter of the Keltic usages, but it was not 
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probably anything that he did that brought matters — 


to a head, but rather the inconveniences which arose 
from the differences in the royal family, which 
might easily have become national dangers. For 
not only were the king and queen at variance, but 
the king’s eldest son also, the under king of Deira, 
Alchfrid, was on the side of the Roman party. 
This was due to the influence of the celebrated 
Wilfrid, about whom something must now be 
said. 

The figure of Wilfrid is one of the most brilliant 


and attractive that meet us during this period, which ~ 


is indeed rich in striking personalities. Information 
about him is also abundant. We possess a full 
account of his life written by his disciple and 
constant companion Eddi, and Bede has given in 
his Ecclesiastical History two sketches of his life, 
in one of which he follows Eddi, except with regard 
to a few particulars, while in the other he is mostly 
following independent sources of information. We 
have therefore two authorities of first rate importance, 
for there must have been little in Wilfrid’s life that 
Eddi did not know, and although Bede was not 
brought into so close contact with him, every 
detail of his life must have been fairly accurately 
known at Jarrow. And it must be remembered that 
Bede was thirty six years old at the time of Wilfrid’s 
death, and that Wilfrid had certainly visited Jarrow, 
perhaps very frequently, when Bede was a monk 
there. It is\not however at all easy to reconcile 
these accounts, or to read between the lines. Bede’s 
statements appcar sometimes quite inconsistent with 
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_ those of Eddi, and where this is the case it is difficult 


to balance their authority. Eddihad more immediate 
information, but on the other hand we cannot for 
a moment suspect Bede of intentionally mis- 
representing facts, while we do not feel at all sure 
about Eddi. Both writers indeed appear to have 
omitted facts which it would have been natural to 
record, and which they could hardly have helped 
knowing. Bede’s reticence, particularly, about some 
critical moments in Wilfrid’s career is very noticeable, 
and perhaps it can only be accounted for by supposing 


that he deliberately abstained from mentioning 


facts which he thought had better be forgotten. 
We must therefore be prepared to find a good deal 
that is perplexing in Wilfrid’s career. 

Wilfrid was born in the year A.D. 634, and his 
youth was marked, according to his biographer, by 
such indications of moral and intellectual eminence 
as his after life would lead us to expect. He was 
the son of a man of good position, and at the age of 
fourteen he was sent to the Northumbrian court, 
and thence entered the monastery of Lindisfarne, of 
which Aidan was still abbot. That he profited by 
the studies of the house may be taken for granted, 


but he did not then receive the tonsure, and after 


_— ™ 


a few years he left the monastery with the full 
approval of the brethren in order to make an 
attempt to visit Rome. Bede suggests as his 
motive that he was already dissatisfied with the 
Scotic usages practised at Lindisfarne, but in this 
case the monks would hardly have approved of the 
step he was taking, and indeed it is not necessary 
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to explain why a talented, active, and ambitious 
youth should have desired to visit the tombs of the 
Apostles. The queen Eanfled, who had sent him 
to Lindisfarne, was ready to help him again, and 
she sent him to her cousin Earconbert in Kent, not 
long before the death of the archbishop Honorius 


in A.D. 653. While he was still at the Kentish ~ 


court, waiting for an opportunity, there came thither 
another young Northumbrian, afterwards famous as 
the founder of Wearmouth and Jarrow, Benedict 
Biscop, also smitten with the desire to see Rome. 


The king sent them forth together, but when they. 


reached Lyons Wilfrid won so great favour with 
the archbishop that he desired to adopt him, and to 
marry him to his own niece. Wilfrid stayed fora 
time, and Benedict went on to Rome without him, 
but Wilfrid soon followed, and probably arrived in 
Rome in A.D. 654. He devoted himself especially 
to the study of the Gospels, of the Paschal question, 
and of other matters connected with Church 
discipline, and then returning to Lyons spent three 
years with the archbishop. Perhaps he might never 
have seen England again, but at the end of that 
time his patron fell a victim to the disordered state 
of Gaul, being put to death in circumstances of 
which little is known. Wilfrid himself appears to 
have had a narrow escape, and he returned to 
England about the year A.D. 658. He soon entered 
into close relations of friendship with Alchfrid, the 
King of Deira, and confirmed his adhesion to the 
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_ Wessex. Alchfrid gave Wilfrid land for a monastery 


at Stamford, near York,’ but not long after, probably 
in this very year A.D. 661, in which Colman 
succeeded Finan as bishop, and the controversy 


__ drew to a head, transferred him to the famous house 


with which his name is inseparably connected, the 
monastery of Ripon. The circumstances of this 
change show how Alchfrid’s opinions had been 
modified? Not long before he had given an estate 
at Ripon to Eata, one of the twelve youths whom 
Aidan, in the early days of his episcopate, had 
received from their parents to be brought up for 
the service of God, and who was then the abbot of 
the monastery of Old Melrose. Among the monks 
who colonised the new house was Cuthbert, after- 
wards the most famous and most deeply venerated 
of all the northern saints. It is said that a vision 
in which he beheld the soul of S. Aidan borne to 
heaven by angels first determined the active and 
high-spirited shepherd boy to enter the monastic 
life, and he was already conspicuous among the 
brethren for his studies, prayers, and labours. When 
Alchfrid first established these monks at Ripon it 
is clear that he was no strong adherent of the 
Roman Easter, but in A.D. 661 he made it a condition 


1 Perhaps it was Stamford in Lincolnshire, for although this is in 
Mercia Alchfrid may very well have held lands there through his 
marriage with Cyniburga, the daughter of Penda. - 

2 Eddisays that Alchfrid changed his opinions through the influence 
of Coinwalch, King of Wessex. Why Coinwalch should have been 


‘interested in what was mainly a Northumbrian question does not 


appear. What is known of his life does not suggest that he was likely 
to know or care much about any Church matters, 
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of their remaining that they should conform, but 


they preferred to withdraw, and Wilfrid took their 
place. It is noticeable that Eddi, who was a monk 


at Ripon, and must have known about this trans- — 


action, does not think fit to mention it. When 
Wilfrid was established at Ripon the Roman party 
was reinforced by another important champion. It 
has been mentioned that Agilbert, the bishop of the 
West Saxons, had to leave his see in consequence of 
a difference with the king (see page 118). He was 


a friend of Alchfrid and of Wilfrid, and he came to | 
spend some time on a- visit to them. While at. 


Ripon he ordained Wilfrid to the priesthood, at 
Alchfrid’s request. Apparently Colman was 
entirely ignored, which shows how acute the 
differences between the two parties had become. 
It was clearly necessary that some settlement should 
be come to, and the famous Conference at 
Streaneshalc or Whitby was the result. This 
conference was not a Church Council, nor was any 
kingdom except the two parts of Northumbria 
concerned directly in it, but it comprised all the 
important persons who have just been mentioned as 
concerned in the controversy, and it was inevitable 
that the decision arrived at should affect the Church 
throughout the country. On the Scotic side were 
King Oswy, who had perhaps already made up his 
mind to desert the cause which he had hitherto 
sustained, Colman and his Scotic followers, Cedd, 


the bishop of the East Saxons, who attended as — 


abbot of Lastingham, and the abbess Hilda. 


Against them were King Alchfrid, Agilbert with 
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his presbyters Agatho and Wilfrid, Jacob the 
deacon, and Romanus, the queen’s chaplain. The 
arguments used on both sides are given at length by 
Bede, but his account is not likely to be based upon 
any accurate report of the proceedings, and he 
doubtless puts into the mouths of the disputants 
the arguments which from his knowledge of the 
controversy he supposed, or which tradition affirmed, 
to have been used. In three points Bede’s account 
agrees with the shorter narrative of Eddi, that is, 
in the appeal of Colman to the authority of S. John, 
in that of Wilfrid to the Nicene Council, and in 
Oswy’s unwillingness to offend S, Peter ; and these 
three points at least may be taken as historical. 
But though the words may be Bede’s own, he was 
thoroughly familiar with all parts of the controversy, 
and he is not likely to have omitted any important 
part of the arguments used. According to Bede’s 
account Oswy began the discussion with a few 
words about the importance of ‘uniformity, and 
called on his bishop Colman to state first the 


_ reasons for his practice. Colman appealed to the 
_ tradition of those who had gone before him, and 


asserted that his Easter had the authority of 
S. John. Then Agilbert was called upon, but he 
asked that Wilfrid might speak in his stead, so that 
an interpreter should not be necessary. It will be 
remembered that it was his failure to master the 
English tongue which had caused him to leave 
Wessex, and as Cedd was acting as interpreter to 


_ the Conference Agilbert may not have wished his 


arguments to be presented by an opponent. The 
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cause, we may be sure, did not lose anything in 


force and clearness through being expounded by 
Wilfrid, but, if Bede’s report of his arguments truly 
represents what he said, his manner of stating his 
points was not very well calculated to conciliate 
opponents. He began by the statement that his 
Easter was observed not only at Rome, but through- 
out the whole Christian world, and that it was mere 
folly for a portion only of the inhabitants of two 
remote islands to set themselves against such an 


agreement on the part _of the Church. Colman — 
replied that it ought not to be called folly to follow — 


the example of the beloved disciple. To this 
Wilfrid rejoined that it was necessary to S. John 
to avoid scandalising the Jewish converts, as S. 
Paul had also done, and that he therefore kept 


Easter on the day of the Jewish Passover, whether - 


it were a Sunday or not, but that S. Peter had 
ordered at Rome that Easter should be kept on a 
Sunday from the fifteenth to the twenty first day, 
and that the successors of S. John in Asia had 
come to conform to this rule, which was finally 
established by the Council of Nicaea. But the 
Scots, he said, followed neither S. Peter nor S. John, 
for they kept Easter on a Sunday, but from the 


fourteenth to the twentieth days. Colman then 


appealed to a spurious canon of Anatolius, bishop 
of Laodicaea, in A.D. 270, and urged that Columba 
and his successors, being men of saintly life and 
miraculous powers, could not have been mistaken. 
Wilfrid, accepting the canon of Anatolius, sought, 
not very successfully, to show that it supported his 
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case, and while admitting to some extent the sanctity 
of Columba, averred that his authority could not 
stand against that of the Prince of the Apostles, to 
whom the Lord had given the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. This was the concluding argument, and 
Oswy taking him up asked both disputants whether 
they were agreed about our Lord’s charge to Peter, 
and being answered in the affirmative ended the 
debate by saying: ‘This is that doorkeeper whom 
I am unwilling to contradict, lest when I come to 
the doors of the kingdom of heaven there be none 
to open them.’ 

These last words, Eddi says, were spoken with a 
smile, and probably Oswy intended them to be 
taken more as jest than earnest. He may not have 
been able or willing to set forth clearly all the 
reasons for his decision, but the whole narrative 
suggests that his mind may have been made up 
from the first. Another long debate followed on 
the subject of the tonsure, but we have been spared 
' the details of this. In the discussion on the Easter 

question the first thing that attracts attention is that 
the arguments on both sides are unhistorical. 
Neither S. Peter nor S. John were really authorities 
on either side. But behind these arguments there 
lay a matter of really vital import. The Scotic 
case rested entirely upon an unintelligent local con- 
servatism. Colman has really nothing to allege except 
that he did what Columba had done, and Wilfrid 
touched the real point at issue when he said, perhaps 
somewhat discourteously, that it was folly fora part 
of the inhabitants of two remote islands, in a matter 
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involving no principle, and yet one in which it was 
important that there should be uniformity, to set 
themselves against the practice of the Catholic 
Church throughout the rest of the world. To do 
so was to sacrifice unity and efficiency to mere 
eccentricity. ‘If the English Church’ says Mr 
Wakeman, ‘was to be a great national force, it 
must be united and organised; if order and govern- 
ment were to rule in the place of isolated effort and 
personal influence, if bishops were to be governors 


and administrators as well as leaders, it could only | 4 


be by obeying knowledge rather than ignorance, by 
preferring catholic tradition to local custom—in a 
word, by subordinating Celtic to Roman Christi- 
anity. . . . Behind the arguments used lay the real 
questions which were involved—isolation or unity, 
law or chaos, culture or ignorance, progress or back- 
wardness. The power of Rome was on the side of 
civilisation. Wilfrid’s audacious appeal to the 
conclusive authority of S. Peter in Rome may have 
been unhistorical, but it expressed at that time a 
great and profound truth—ze. that Roman tradition 
and papal authority were the forces which, in the 
coming ages, were to conquer the barbarian world, 
and consecrate it to the service of Christ. The 
decision of Whitby meant that the Church of 
England had determined to take her part in that 
noble work.’ The question of conformity was now 
practically settled for all the English speaking 
peoples, although Northumbria alone was formally 
concerned in the Whitby conference. But the 
Scotie mission in England, and the connection with 
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Iona came to an end. Colman had no idea of sub- 
mitting to the decision, and giving up the usages 
to which he had always been accustomed. With 
those who still adhered to him, probably for the 
most part men who had themselves come from Iona 
or were Scots by race, he withdrew to Iona, and 
four years later to Ireland. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in his monastery on Inishbofin have been 
already mentioned on pages 34, 35. His place as 
bishop was taken by Tuda, who had been educated 
and consecrated bishop in the south of Ireland, where, 
as has been mentioned above, the catholic usages 
had been already accepted. The post of abbot of 
Lindisfarne was however taken by Eata, the abbot of 
Melrose. This appointment was made at Colman’s 
special request, and this is a pleasing indication that 
the personal element did not enter into this con- 
troversy. Indeed Bede specially notes that Oswy 
esteemed Colman very highly. Colman took with 
him some of the bones of his revered predecessor 
Aidan, and ordered the rest to be buried in the 
sacristy of the church of Lindisfarne. The personal 
loss which the English Church sustained through 
the decision of Whitby was not a very great one. 
Cedd and his brother Ceadda or Chad, Eata, Cuthbert, 
and the bulk of the disciples of the Scots accepted 
the decision without further dispute, and it practi- 
cally disappears from English Church history. On 
the other hand the gain was great. Unity was not 
even yet an accomplished fact, but the obstacle which 
made it impossible was removed, and the door was 
opened for order and organisation and efficiency 
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and beauty to take their due place in the life of the 
Church. That in the course of the next century 
there was a sad decline from the burning missionary 
zeal, the simplicity, and the unworldly devotion of 
the first Scotic teachers is only too true, and when 
Bede praises in glowing language the evangelical 
virtues of Aidan and his followers we feel that he 
is sadly contrasting them with the clergy and monks 
of his own day. But these virtues were not bound 
up with the maintenance of the Scotic customs, and 
it was indeed to a great extent the very laxness of 


— 


organisation characteristic of the Keltic system - 


which both gave free play to the virtues of such 
men as Aidan, and made the decline of their suc- 
cessors more easy. But in bidding farewell to the 
Scotic missionaries we must not forget the greatness 
of the debt which the English Church owes to them. 
‘The old Scotic Church of Northumbria,’ to quote 
again Dr Bright’s words, ‘could not but pass away, 
for it could not provide what Northumbria then 
needed: it had but a temporary mission, but that 
mission it fulfilled with a rare simplicity of purpose. 
It brought religion straight home to men’s heart’s 
by sheer power of love and self sacrifice: it held 
up before them, in the unconscious goodness and 
nobleness of its representatives, the moral evidence 
for Christianity. It made them feel what it was to 
be taught and cared for, in the life spiritual, by 
pastors who before all things were the disciples and 
ministers of Christ, whose chief and type was a 
S. Aidan.’ 

The Conference of Whitby must have been held 
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early in the year A.D. 664. Later on in the same year 
England began to be devastated by a terrible pesti- 
lence, which continued its ravages, to a greater or 
less extent for some five and twenty years. ' It fell 
heavily upon the monasteries, and carried off many 
leading men in the Church. The king of Kent, 
Earconbert, and the archbishop, Deusdedit, died on 
the same day, the 14th of July. Cedd had returned to 
his abbey of Lastingham after the Conference, and 
died there, being succeeded as abbot by his brother 
Chad. Cuthbert also fell ill, and recovered, but the 
provost of Melrose, Boisil, died, having employed 


the last seven days of his life in reading with 


Cuthbert the Gospel of S. John. Cuthbert succeeded 
him as provost, and gave himself up to missionary 
work in the country around Melrose, travelling 
about the wild country as S. Aidan had done, on 
foot or on horseback, but not abating the ascetic 
nature of his life. The results of the plague in 
causing an apostasy in Essex have been already 
mentioned on pages I12, 113, and probably the same 
sort of thing, to a somewhat less degree, occurred 
elsewhere. Another victim was Tuda, the new 
Northumbrian bishop, and probably Damian of 
Rochester died from the same disease. At all 
events we hear no more of him. Thus towards 
the end of the year A.D. 664 it is probable that the 
only bishops left in England were Jaruman in 
Mercia, Wini in Wessex, and Boniface in East 
Anglia. In any case the work of unifying and or- 
ganising the Church after the settlement of the great 
points of difference would have taxed the powers 
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of her rulers to the utmost. In the deserted and } . 
disorganised condition in which the first attack of 


the plague left her, the best hope of recovery was 
in the appearance of a man of commanding ability 
and character, while at the same time the disappear- 
ance of so many of the leading men made the task 
of a great organiser in many ways easier. The man 
who could use the opportunity was not wanting, and 
the work of Theodore will form the subject of the 
next chapter. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER IV 


Authorities. The Life of Wilfrid, by Eddius Stephanus 
(Eddi or Haedde) mentioned in the text, is printed in Historians 


of York, i. ed, Raine, Rolls Series. Other later lives of 


Wilfrid are also to be found there. Some important extracts 
from Eddi’s life are in Haddan and Stubbs. There is a very 
interesting article upon Eddi’s life and its discrepancies from 
Bede by Mr B. W. Wells in the English Historical Review 
vi. (1891) p. 535. Bede mentions S. Cuthbert in his history, 
and he also wrote a life of him, founded on an earlier life. 
Both of these are in Baedae Opera Historica Minora, London, 
1841, English Historical Society. All the modern historians 
mentioned in former notes give an account of the Easter 
question, but that in Mr Plummer’s note to his edition of Bede, 
vol. ii. p. 348, may be especially recommended. 
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CHAPTER V 
THEODORE AND THE WORK OF CONSOLIDATION 


T is not at all clear what were the exact steps 
taken in order to fill the vacancy in the 
Northumbrian bishopric caused by Tuda’s death. 
According to the narrative of Eddi the two kings 
Oswy and Alchfrid took counsel with the Witan 
after Colman’s retirement—Tuda is not mentioned— 
and it was unanimously agreed that Wilfrid should 
be the new bishop, and should have his see in the 
southern province, at York. Wilfrid did not wish 
to be consecrated in England, and from his point 
of view this was very natural. Of the few remaining 
bishops perhaps Boniface of East Anglia was the 
only one who in Wilfrid’s eyes was free from objec- 
tion on account of schism or intrusion. He was 
accordingly sent by Alchfrid to Agilbert, now 
bishop of Paris, and was consecrated by him and 
eleven other bishops with peculiar pomp at Com- 
pitgne. But he lingered in foreign parts either 
before or after his ordination, and on his return to 
Northumbria he found his see occupied by another. 
Tired of waiting, Oswy had chosen Chad, who 
had succeeded his brother Cedd as abbot of 
Lastingham, and sent him to Kent to be conse- 


crated. Finding however that Deusdedit was dead 
139 
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and that no successor to him had been appointed, 


Chad turned aside into the kingdom of Wessex, 
and was consecrated bishop by Wini and two 
British bishops, no doubt from the neighbouring 
province of West Wales. This is a most interesting 
fact, as it is the only instance of co-operation 
between the English and British Churches with 
which we meet during this period. Wilfrid, finding 
Chad in possession, withdrew to his monastery 
at Ripon. These were no doubt the main facts, 


But there are considerable difficulties in the details. _ 


Bede says very distinctly and twice over that 
Alchfrid caused Wilfrid to be consecrated as bishop 
for himself and his people, that is, in the natural 
sense of the words, for the people over whom he 
himself ruled. If this were so, Wilfrid was not 
intended to be the bishop of the whole of Northum- 
bria, and Oswy’s action in choosing Chad would 
not necessarily have been intended to exclude 
Wilfrid from his bishopric. About this time, how- 
ever, Alchfrid fell into disgrace with his father, 
apparently because of some treasonable action on 
his part, for Bede mentions him in one passage as 
one among the enemies against whom Oswy had 
to contend. We are told that Alchfrid intended 
to accompany Benedict Biscop on his second journey 
to Rome, but that his father would not permit him 
to do so. At any rate Alchfrid disappears from 
history, and Deira came more directly under 

* Alchfrid died in or before the year A.D. 670, the first year of 


Egfrid’s reign, for this is the date mentioned on the Bewcastle Cross, 
which was raised to Alchfrid’s memory. This most interesting 
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Oswy’s rule, though his younger son Egfrid, who 
succeeded him, may have ruled Deira before his 
father’s death. If this happened, as is probable, 
before Wilfrid’s return, it would have been quite 
natural for Chad, even if he had been consecrated 
for a part of Northumbria only, to assume the 
direction of the Church in the whole of the country, 
and Wilfrid on his return, finding the southern 
kingdom practically absorbed, may have considered 
it vain to protest There is another difficulty con- 
nected with the consecration of Chad. If he 
went to Kent before the news of the death of 
Deusdedit reached Northumbria, both Wilfrid’s 
election and his must have followed very closely 


monument is remarkable for the great beauty of its ornament, which 
appears to be akin to some of the best Lombard work, and is perhaps 
due to a Greek artist. The inscriptions on it, in Runic characters, 
form the earliest example known of English writing. One of them 
states that the cross was erected in memory of ‘ Alchfrid once king 
and son of Oswy,’ and the words are added ‘Pray for the high sin 
of his soul.’ What this alludes to is not known, but it may refer to 
the cause of his disappearance from history. Bede would probably 
not be anxious to record the failings of one who had done so much 
for the Church. There is a very interesting account of the Bewcastle 
Cross in Browne’s Conversion of the Heptarchy: see also Stephens, 
Runic Monuments, i. 398 seg., and Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 
LA. 

. 1 What part of the country did Alchfrid rule? It is generally 
assumed that he was sub-king of Deira, and York was the capital 
of Deira. Eddi says that Wilfrid was chosen and consecrated to be 
bishop of York; Bede says that he was to be bishop for Alchfrid 
and his subjects. So it would be natural to suppose that Chad was 
in the first instance meant to be bishop in Bernicia. But Bede says 
twice that Chad was chosen for York. Possibly Alchfrid’s sub- 
kingdom did not include York. It seems impossible to reconcile all 
the statements that have come down to us. 
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upon the close of the Whitby Conference, for 
Deusdedit died on July 14. But if this were so, 
it disposes of the theory that Chad’s election — 
was due to Wilfrid’s long delay in Gaul. Bede’s — 
words can indeed be taken to mean that it was 
thought possible in Northumbria that a new arch- 
bishop had already been appointed, but this also, 
considering the share which, as will be presently 
seen, Oswy took in the matter of providing a new 
archbishop, seems strange. The exact details are 
probably not now to be ascertained, but of the 
main facts—that Wilfrid was sent, mainly through — 
Alchfrid’s influence, to be consecrated in Gaul to 
be bishop of his own subjects, and that when he 
returned Chad had been consecrated in Wessex, 
and was acting as bishop of the whole of Northum- 
bria, and that Wilfrid thereupon retired to Ripon— 
of all this there can be no doubt. 

Meanwhile steps had been taken to fill the still 
more important vacancy at Canterbury. As a 
matter of fact the metropolitan see remained for _ 
nearly five years without a bishop, and even the 
circumstances which are about to be mentioned do 
not fully explain the length of this interval. Some 
little delay there would naturally be at first, owing 
to the disorganisation that must have been produced 
by the plague, and by the fact that the king and the 
archbishop died on the same day. It was probably 
some little time before the important step was 
taken which shall be narrated in Bede’s own words. 
‘In these times,’ he says, ‘the most noble kings of 
the English, Oswy king of the province of the : 
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Northumbrians, and Egbert of the Kentishmen, held 
counsel among themselves as to what was to be 
done about the condition of the Church of the 
English ; for Oswy, although educated by the Scots, 
had truly understood that the Roman was the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; and they took, 
with the election and consent of the holy Church of 
the race of the English, a good man and a presbyter 
fit for the episcopal office, by name Wighard, of the 
clergy of the bishop Deusdedit, and sent him to 
Rome to be ordained bishop ; in order that, when 
he had received the grade of archbishop, he 
might be able to ordain catholic bishops for the 
churches of the English throughout the whole of 
Britain.’ 

There are many interesting things to notice in 
this passage. First there is the co-operation of the 
two kings in choosing a bishop whose appointment 
would hitherto have been regarded as a matter to 
be settled by the Kentishmen alone. Oswy, of 
course, was the predominant influence in England 
at this time. Although he no longer directly 
ruled Mercia, he was by far the most powerful 
monarch in the country, and the friendly relations 
with Kent which Eanfled’s connection with that 
kingdom made natural seem never to have been 
interrupted. And the young king who had just 
succeeded to the throne might very naturally have 
sought his advice. But there is more than this. It 
is pretty clear that the state of the Church was the 
object of serious concern, as it well might be, to the 
most enlightened of the English rulers, and that the 
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need of greater unity and efficiency had been 4 


brought home to their minds. 
And Oswy’s action seems to indicate that the 
decision of Whitby was no mere accident, but part 


of a great scheme of Church reform. Then again © 
we wonder, but our curiosity is not satisfied, what — 
was the form in which the election and consent of — 


the holy Church of the English was expressed. 
Bede tells us hardly anything about the exact mode 
by which episcopal appointments were made. He 
is generally content to say that a king, or later on 


that Theodore, made such a man a bishop, intending ~ 


evidently to describe the predominant influence at 
work. Thus he has told us that Alchfrid sent 
Wilfrid to Gaul to be ordained bishop, while Eddi 
tells us explicitly that Wilfrid was chosen in the 
Witanagemot with the consent of both the kings. 
What the process was in the present case, and how 
far the Church outside Kent had anything to do 
with the election of Wighard, we cannot tell. Then 
the sending of the bishop elect to the pope for 
consecration was an entirely new departure. The 
scarcity of bishops in England might have been a 
sufficient reason for his being sent abroad, but even 


Augustine had not been consecrated by the pope, — 


though he well might have been, but in Gaul. The 
mission to Rome, with the inconveniences of delay 
that it must involve, must have had for its motive 
a desire that the new archbishop should come to his 
work with a new and special prestige, and that his 
consecration should serve as a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the fact that the English Church was to be 
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in the future in the fullest communion and sympathy 
with the see of S. Peter. And the reason given by 
Bede that the new archbishop should be able to 
ordain catholic bishops for all the English Churches 
seems to indicate that some doubt had been thrown 
on the regularity if not on the validity of previous 
consecrations, and to recognise to some extent the 
papal claim, hitherto as has been seen but vaguely 

hinted at, to confer upon metropolitans the right of 
exercising their powers. 

Wighard and his company arrived safely in Rome 
and presented to the pope Vitalian their message 
and the valuable gifts of gold and silver plate which 
they had brought with them. But Rome proved 
fatal to them as to many other northerners, and 
soon after their arrival, before there was time for 
the consecration of Wighard to take place, both he 
and most of his companions succumbed to pestilence. 
The pope thereupon wrote to Oswy to tell him what 
had happened. It is significant of the part which 
Oswy took in the whole affair that the pope’s letter 

_is addressed to him alone, and that the king of Kent 
is not mentioned. The pope sends relics in return 
for the gifts that had been sent to him, with a 
_ special message for the queen, and treats of the 
question of Easter observance. But the important 
part of his letter is that he speaks of Wighard 
merely as the bearer of the king’s gifts and message, 
and says that on account of the distance he has not 
yet been able to find a suitable man to be bishop 
‘according to the tenor of your letter.’ Here he 
plainly implies that Oswy had simply asked him to 


Io 
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choose a bishop, whereas Bede says very distinctly a 
that Wighard had been definitely chosen, and thatthe _ 


pope was asked to consecrate him. It has generally 
been assumed that the pope took advantage of the 
peculiar circumstances to claim an authority which 


did not properly belong to him, and to appoint a — 
bishop when he had not been asked to do so; that — 


he acted in fact in the same sort of spirit in which his 
great successor Innocent III. acted in the case of 
Stephen Langton. We have not however sufficient 
evidence to assert this: we do not know what the 


exact contents of Oswy’s-letter were, but it may well — 


be that the final decision was left in the hands of the 
pope. At all events it is clear that the pope’s action 
was not in any way resented in England, and his 
nominee was ultimately received with an enthusiasm 
which his services to the Church more than justified. 

The Pope certainly acted with care and good 
judgment in making his choice. He first selected 
Hadrian, the abbot of a monastery in the south of 
Italy, an African by birth,a man learned in sacred 
literature, and with an excellent knowledge of both 
Latin and Greek. Hadrian declined the position, 
not, as the event showed, from any reluctance to 
serve the Church in so remote a land, but from 
genuine modesty, and offered to find a substitute. 
He first recommended a monk named Andrew, 
whose health proved unequal to the task, and then, 
after the post had been again pressed upon him, he 
bethought himself of an eastern monk named 
Theodore, who was then in Rome, having possibly 
come with the Emperor Constans II., who had been 
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in Italy in A.D. 663. Theodore was sixty six years 
of age; he was a native of Tarsus, and well instructed 
in both secular and divine literature, and the Greek 
and Latin tongues. To send a man with such 
antecedents, who was not yet even a sub-deacon, to 
rule the English Church, must have seemed a 
hazardous experiment, and the pope evidently had 
some hesitation about it, but Hadrian must have 
known Theodore’s character, and the event proved 
the wisdom of the choice. The Pope consented, on 
the condition that Hadrian himself should accompany 
Theodore to England, with the special task of 
attending to his doctrinal teaching, and taking 
precautions that he should not, ‘after the manner 
of the Greeks’ teach anything contrary to the faith. 
The pope’s suspicions, though they proved to be 
unnecessary, were not altogether unnatural. It was 
not a general distrust, in all probability, of Eastern 
doctrine that moved him, but a fear of the particular 
heresy of the Monothelites, by which the Eastern 
world had been for some time disturbed. This 
heresy was the latest form of Monophysitism, the 
doctrine that there was but one nature in Christ, 
which had been decisively condemned at the Council 
_of Ephesus in A.D. 451, and was now revived in the 
more subtle form of holding that Christ had only 
one will. Only ten years before this time, Vitalian’s 
predecessor, Pope Martin IV., had been very cruelly 
treated and banished to the Crimea by the Emperor 
Constans II. for refusing to accept this heretical 
doctrine ; and the pope’s anxiety lest it should get 
a foothold in England was fully justified. Theodore, 
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however, as a matter of fact, had no heretical 
leanings, and it will be seen that the Catholic 
doctrine on this subject was affirmed by the English 
Church under his guidance a few years later at the 
Council of Hatfield. Theodore was ordained sub- 
deacon in November, A.D. 667, and then he had to 
wait four months in order that his hair might grow, 
and that he might receive the ‘coronal’ tonsure. 
For he had been tonsured in the manner which 
was usual in the East, and named after the apostle 
S. Paul. He was finally consecrated bishop by the 
pope on Sunday, March 26, A.D. 668. This was — 
nearly four years after the death of Deusdedit, and 
more than another year elapsed before he reached 
England. He did not start until May 27, and then 
he and Hadrian went by sea to Marseilles, and 
thence to Arles, where the bishop kept them until 
permission for their further advance had come from 
Ebroin, the powerful mayor of the palace to the 
king of Neustria. Theodore then proceeded to 
Paris, where he was hospitably entertained during 
the winter by Agilbert, who must have had much 
to tell him about the state of affairs in England, 4 
We may be certain that Wilfrid’s brilliant abilities 
received ample recognition, and this may ex- 
plain Theodore’s later action with regard to 
the Northumbrian bishopric. Meanwhile news of 
Theodore’s arrival in Paris reached king Egbert, and 
he sent his reeve to conduct him with Ebroin’s 
consent to England. Hadrian, who had been ; 
visiting the bishops of Sens and Meaux, was de- q 
tained for some time longer in Gaul, because Ebroin 4 
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suspected him of having a political mission. He 
probably thought that the emperor was desirous 
of making friendly overtures to the English kings 
with a view to strengthening his influence in the 
_ West. Benedict Biscop, who had again visited 
| Rome when Theodore was about to set out, was 
sent with him to England by the pope, and on his 
arrival was made abbot of the monastery of S. Peter 
“and S. Paul at Canterbury, but when Hadrian came 
Benedict returned to Rome, and Hadrian became 
abbot in his room. , Theodore advanced from Paris 
to Quentavic, or Etaples, and was again delayed 
there by illness, and he did not actually reach 
Canterbury until May 27, the exact anniversary 
of the day upon which he had left Rome. It had 
taken nearly five years to provide an archbishop. 
The long delay does not seem to have been the 
fault of anyone in particular, but nobody was 
particularly expeditious, and there were many 
unavoidable delays. The long interval was perhaps 
rather favourable than otherwise for the work that 
Theodore had to do. It was work that required 
the greatest energy, resolution, and tact on his part, 
and these qualities were not wanting, but still he 
could not have accomplished what he did unless he 
had been loyally supported by the secular authorities, 
and their support would not have been so readily 
given had it not been brought home to them that a 
a vigorous and organised government was absolutely 
necessary for the well being of the Church. If 
the long vacancy at Canterbury helped to impress 
this conviction upon them the time was not wasted. 
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The nature of the task that lay before the new 
archbishop has been already sufficiently indicated. 
The great needs of the Church were that her unity 
should be secured by a strong central government, 
that the efficiency of her work should be promoted 
by an improved organisation, and that a high 
standard of learning and devotion should be set up 
for the clergy. In all these respects the twenty one 
years of Theodore’s rule produced a wonderful 
change. They were not years, except as far as 
Wilfrid’s career was concerned, of striking and 
dramatic events, but if we compare the condition of 
the English Church in A.D. 690 with its condition in 
A.D. 669 we cannot but wonder at the results that 
had been brought about. Before narrating the 
details, as far as they are known, of the history of 
these years, it may be well to summarise what was 
actually effected by Theodore on the lines of reform 
- that have been just mentioned. 

First, he gave a real unity and cohesion to the 
Church. This was his great work. The unity of 
the Church was secured and expressed partly by 
Theodore’s exercise of his own authority as metro- 
politan. This had never been a reality before. 
Gregory’s scheme had provided for two provinces in 
England, with their metropolitans at London and 
York, but there had never yet been an arch- 
bishop at York, for the pall did not reach Paulinus 
until after he had left that see. The successors 
of Augustine were now irremoveably fixed at 
Canterbury, but their authority had not been 
recognised outside the kingdoms of Kent and East 
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Anglia, and possibly to some extent Wessex. Under 
Theodore all the English dioceses became one 
ecclesiastical province, and they all apparently 
accepted his authority without question. ‘He was 
the first among the archbishops,’ says Bede, ‘to 
whom the whole Church of the English consented 
to submit.’ There was no doubt about the reality 
of the power which Theodore exercised; he was 
‘indeed somewhat arbitrary in its use, and he seems 
to have stretched it beyond the limits of the natural 
authority of any metropolitan; but strong govern- 
ment was what the Church most needed at that 
time, and there was little resistance to most of his 
measures. Our information is not sufficiently in 
detail to inform us how far the proper forms were 
observed, or whether Theodore often acted in an 
irregular manner: Bede is content to tell us that 
he ‘made’ one person a bishop, or that he ‘deposed’ 
another, without giving any hint as to whether the 
regular forms of election or synodical condemna- 
tion were observed. If there were complaints they 
have not been, except in one conspicuous case, 
placed on record. 

But Theodore’s own authority as metropolitan 
depended, of course, upon his position as chief bishop 
of the province. Without a regular provincial govern- 
ment there is no metropolitan. And the govern- 
ment of a province is by a synod, of which all the 
bishops of the province are the constituent members, 
although other persons, according to ancient custom, 
may attend, and take some part in the work. The 
mind of the whole Church as to the necessity and 
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authority of the provincial synods had been 
abundantly expressed by the cecumenical councils of 
Nicaea and Chalcedon, as well as by other less 
authoritative councils. And as soon probably as 
the thing was at all possible the first provincial synod 
of the English Church was held under Theodore’s 
presidency, an event of which it is difficult to over- 
rate the importance, even from a political point of 
view. The Council of Hertford was, to quote Dr 
Stubbs, ‘an event of the highest historical import- 
ance as the first constitutional measure of the entire 
English race’ From the political point of view the 
unity of the English Church preceded and greatly 
contributed towards the possibility of the unity of 
the English nation. From the ecclesiastical point of 
view the English Church from this moment ceased 
to be an aggregate of more or less independent 
missions, and became an organised whole, in full 
communion with the rest of the Catholic Church, 
and governed on the same principles. and by the 
same methods. Moreover the English Church was 
also from the beginning something more than a 
new province; she had also a national character. 
When about sixty years later the archbishopric of 
York was at length constituted, the two provinces 
formed, as Gregory had intended, the Ecclesia 
Anglicana, and recognised no superior authority 
except that of the universal Church, and the 
universally acknowledged primacy of Rome. From 
the time of the Council of Hertford onward the 


unity of the English Church was an accomplished 
fact, 
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The more efficient internal organisation of the 
Church was another matter, and one in which serious 
practical difficulties had to be met. The great 
needs were an increase in the number of bishops, 
and better provision for the cure of souls. As long 
as there was only a single bishop in each kingdom 
except Kent, the area of episcopal activity was too 
great for efficient supervision, and not only this, the 
newly won unity of the Church was liable to be con- 
tinually endangered by political complications, and 
by the practical independence which each bishop 
might, if he were supported by his own secular 
authorities, assert for himself. It was natural that 
the greatest difficulties should arise in this direction. 
But, as will be seen, even in this matter much was 
effected during Theodore’s lifetime, and more in no 
long time after his death. It has been one of the 
great misfortunes of the English Church that the sub- 
division of dioceses which he began has been down 
to the present time so imperfectly carried out. 
With respect to the cure of souls within the dioceses 
it is not possible to say exactly how much was done 
by Theodore himself. It has been often said that 
he founded the parochial system. This is altogether 
a mistake. The parochial system did not need a 
founder. It grew up gradually, and the first indica- 
tions of it are earlier than Theodore’s time, and its 
full developement much later. But he must have 
promoted its growth, and his Penitential, which will 
be spoken of directly, seems to imply its existence 
in a fairly advanced form in Kent. At all events a 
parochial system was the natural and certain result 
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of a complete system of diocesan episcopacy, as 
distinguished from the Scotic monastic system, and 
Theodore’s work went far towards destroying even 
the traces of the latter in England. 

Besides what he did for the unity and organisa- 
tion of the Church, Theodore also raised the 
standard of intellectual culture and of morals, 
especially among the clergy. It has been seen 
that Canterbury (see pages 75, 76) was already an 
educational centre, and through the work of 


Theodore and Hadrian it became a place whence ~ 3 


learning and education were diffused not only 
throughout England, but ultimately over Europe. 
A crowd of scholars, Bede tells us, were collected 
there, and they received instruction, not only in the 
Sacred Scriptures, but also in the Latin and Greek 
languages, in verse making, astronomy, the calcula- 
tion of the ecclesiastical seasons, and apparently 


medicine. Music also began to be much cultivated _ 


in the English Church. The knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical melodies, at this period already 
approaching their greatest perfection of beauty, had 
hitherto been confined for the most part to Kent, 


but now Eddi, afterwards the biographer of Wilfrid | 


was brought by him from Kent to teach music to 
the Northumbrians, and the mentions of the subject 
by Bede show that the art was cultivated with zeal 
and success. The recent labours of the learned 
Benedictines of Solesmes have recovered for our 
own generation much of the very music then in use, 
in its original beauty and purity, and we can well 
imagine the enthusiasm with which these exquisite 
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melodies must have been received by a people by 
no means insensible to art. Of all this culture 
Canterbury was now the centre, and thence it 
spread far and wide, so that Bede tells us that 
under Theodore all who wished to learn could find 
someone to instruct them in the Scriptures. Some 
of Theodore’s pupils, he adds, who were alive in 
his own day, could speak Latin and Greek as 


easily as English. When it is remembered how 


rare an accomplishment a good knowledge of Greek 
was in the West, not only at this time but centuries 
later, and if we go on to compare the Latin of Bede 
with that of Gregory of Tours, we shall be better 
able to appreciate the debt which the learning of 
the middle ages owes to Theodore. For it must 
be remembered that this culture did not die with 
him or with his own pupils. All the learning of 
Canterbury passed to Bede, and to the school at 
York, and thence, at the end of the period covered 
by this volume, the most distinguished disciple of 
that school, Alcuin, invited to the court of Charles 
the Great, spread the culture which is one of the 
glories of the early English Church over the wide 
dominions of the Carolingian empire. 

The discipline of both clergy and laity was of 
even greater importance than their education. In 
the case of a heathen nation rapidly converted to 
Christianity grave moral disorders are certain to 
occur. Nor will they be confined to the laity or to 
merely nominal adherents. The principal cause 
of the slow growth of a native ministry in modern 
missions is the weakened moral fibre which is the 
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legacy of heathenism. The English, however, as 
has been seen, were from a very early date almost 
entirely dependent upon a native ministry. It is 
not surprising that the most serious offences against 
morals should have been found even in the ranks 
of the clergy and in the monasteries. At the same 
time systematic efforts were made to check the 
existing evils, and to raise the moral standard, 
mainly by an elaborate system of ecclesiastical 
penalties, which are known to us by collections 


called the Penitentials. . One of these bears the |. 


name of Theodore, and it professes to be a collection 
of the answers made by him to questions on points 
of discipline, and compiled by his authority. Some 
of the opinions contained in it can hardly be 
Theodore’s own, but the substance of it may very 
well be his. It consists of lists of sins with the 
appropriate penalties suitable to each, penalties 
purely ecclesiastical, and based on the power which 
the Church has ever exercised of visiting the offences 
of her members by exclusion from communion or 
public worship, and such tokens of penitence as 
_the observance of periods of abstinence. The 
prenitentials resemble the early English laws in 
hatving a graduated scale of penalties. Offences 
were punished by English law by compensations in 
mone2y, but the amount of compensation varied 
with fhe rank of the person injured. ~A theft for 
instance from a thegn required a higher compensa- 
tion thay! a theft from a common man. In the 
Penitentia?!s there is a similar scale of penalties, 
but the higf ver responsibility of the higher position 
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is the thing taken into account. For the same 
offence the priest has to do a heavier penance than 
the layman, and the bishop than the priest. The 
catalogue of offences points, as might be expected, 
to the common occurrence of grave moral delin- 
quences such as are natural to a heathen and 
barbarous community, but it also shows that the 
Church was contending with a grave austerity 
against the evils of the time. And if the disciplinary 
system constructed for this end appears to us 
somewhat over minute and mechanical, it probably 
corresponds pretty accurately to a real need of the 
age. Itis not to undervalue the noble ideals and 
the unworldly devotion of the Keltic missionaries 
if we admit that their asceticism was too extreme 
and too much inclined to become morbid to act as 
a sufficient check on the lives and passions of 
ordinary men. Even in the cloister a more 
moderate and in some ways a more wholesome 
ideal was required, and it was to a great extent 
supplied. 

After this general survey of the work done by 
Theodore for the English Church we may now 
proceed to a narrative of the chief events of his 
archiepiscopate. Soon after his arrival he under- 
took a general visitation of the whole Church 
throughout England, accompanied by Hadrian. He 
passed through the whole of the island, Bede says, 
which was inhabited by Englishmen, and was most 
willingly received and listened to by all. One of 
his most important duties was to fill up the vacant 
bishoprics. At Rochester he consecrated Putta, 
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a ‘skilled musician, but apparently a man of no 
great strength of character. In East Anglia Bisi 
succeeded Boniface, and in Wessex, which had 
been without a bishop since Wini had departed, 
Leutherius or Lothere, took his place’ It was 
however in Northumbria that the most important 
change was carried out. Ceadda or Chad, as has ~ 
been seen, was now administering the whole * 
Northumbrian diocese. Wilfrid does not appear to 
have made any attempt to interfere with or disturb 
him. Part of the time that had elapsed since his 
return he spent at Ripon, where he exerted him- . 
self with success in promoting conformity to the 
Catholic customs, and another part in acting as bishop 
in other parts of the country which were destitute 
of their chief pastors. In Kent he had ordained 
many priests and deacons, among them Putta, 
afterwards bishop of Rochester, and he brought 
away from that country the man who was after- 
wards to be his biographer, Eddi, to teach singing 
in the north. He also, after Jaruman’s death, per- 
formed episcopal duties in Mercia, at the invitation 
of Wulfhere, who would willingly have retained 
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1 Bede says that King Coinwalch suffered great losses from his 
enemies, and remembering how he had recovered his kingdom after 
his acceptance of the faith of Christ ascribed his present misfortunes 
to the absence of a bishop, and sent envoys to Agilbert at Paris to 
beg him to return. Agilbert naturally preferred to remain at Paris, 
but he sent his nephew Leutherius, a priest, who was warmly received 
by the king and the people, and sent to Theodore for consecration. 
The idea of having two bishops appears to have been dropped on 
Agilbert’s departure. Wini had his see at Winchester, Lothere 
at Dorchester; and his successor Haedda finally settled at Win- 
chester. 
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the services of so distinguished a bishop perman- 
ently. But Wilfrid did not desire this, and when 
Theodore came to Northumbria he was at Ripon. 
About what happened then our two authorities, 
Bede and Eddi, do not agree. The facts that are 
certain are that Wilfrid took Chad’s place at York, 
and that Chad, after some supposed defect in his 
Orders had been made good by Theodore, became 
bishop of the Mercians, and fixed his see at Lich- 
field. Eddisays that he was taken away from York 
because he had intruded himself into Wilfrid’s 
diocese, and had been consecrated by Quarto- 
decimans, z.e. by the two Keltic bishops who had 
assisted Wini, and that he was ordained afresh by 
Theodore through all the Orders, which would 
mean that his ordination as deacon and priest was 
also considered invalid. Bede on the other hand 
says nothing about Wilfrid, but says that when 
Theodore maintained that Chad had not been duly 
consecrated Chad humbly replied that ‘if you know 
that I have not rightly undertaken the episcopate 
I willingly depart from my office, for I never judged 
myself worthy of this; but for the sake of obedience 
being bidden I consented though unworthy to 
undertake this.’ But Theodore, hearing the humility 
of his reply, said that he ought not to give up the 
episcopal office, but he himself consummated his 
ordination anew in the catholic manner. It is clear 
that some fault was found with Chad’s ecclesiastical 
position, and that this was made part of a scheme for 
placing Wilfrid at York, and transferring Chad else- 
where, but beyoud this the details are uncertain. 
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Theodore had undoubtedly heard much of Wilfrid, 
and he would naturally think him to be the very 
man who would best further his ends as bishop at 
York ; and it is equally clear that he did not know 
much of Chad, but that when he came into 
contact with him he was able to recognise his 
saintly character, and to desire that his services as 
bishop should be continued to the Church. It is 
also probable that he wished to emphasize the 
necessity of cordially accepting the catholic customs 
by repudiating the canonicity or validity of Keltic 
Orders, but whether this was a pretext for making 
the change he desired, or the main motive seems 
doubtful, The distinction between what is irregular 
and uncanonical and what is invalid was often at 
this time imperfectly recognised, and we cannot 
therefore be sure what were the exact defects 
alleged against Chad’s position, or how they were 
supposed to have been made good. Up to this 
time no one appears to have called in question the 
perfect regularity of the Orders of the Scotic and 
British Churches. 

What more is known about Chad may be related 
here. He did not live more than two years to 
preside over the Church in Mercia. In his manner 
of working he imitated Aidan, whose disciple he 
had been. In Northumbria he had spent most of 
his time in directly evangelistic work, going round 


1 Theodore’s Penitential ii. 9 (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. p. 197), 
says that those who have been ordained by bishops of the Scots or 
Britons, who are not catholics in Easter or in tonsure, are not united 
to the church, but must be again confirmed by a catholic bishop by 
imposition of hands. 
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the towns and villages and country districts always 
on foot. When he went to Mercia Theodore in- 
sisted upon his using a horse, and assisted him to 
mount it for the first time with his own hands. 
Like Aidan he had near his church at Lichfield a 
house for retirement and devotion, where he spent 
his time with seven or eight monks when not en- 
gaged in pastoral work. Like the other Scotic 
saints he was deeply impressed with a sense of the 
terror of the Divine judgements. During thunder 
storms it was his practice to go into the church 
and repeat psalms and prayers until the storm was 
over, and when asked by his disciples the reason 
of this he quoted the eighteenth psalm, and said 
that such visitations were designed by God to 
recal to the mind the terrors of the last Judgement. 
The story of his death is beautiful and characteristic. 
The plague had visited Lichfield, and carried off 
many of the brethren, and it chanced that Chad 
was left alone in his little monastery with one 
monk named Owine.1 This man had come with 
féthelthryd or Etheldreda, the daughter of king 
Anna, and afterwards the wife of king Egfrid, and 
the foundress of Ely, from East Anglia, and was the 
head of her household. But he determined to 


1 The slab of Owine’s tomb was discovered at Haddenham, where 
tradition says that he lived, at the base of the village cross. It bears 
the inscription ‘Grant thy light, O God, to Owine and rest.’ Dr 
Browne, whose books cited in the lists of authorities at the ends of 
the chapters contain a great deal of very valuable archzological in- 
formation, calls attention to the fact that most of the earliest English 
monumental remains contain prayers for the departed, a practice 
universal in the early church. 
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renounce the world, and came to Chad’s monastery 
at Lastingham with nothing but an axe and a 
hatchet, for as his learning was not sufficient for 
the study of the Scriptures he was determined to 
devote himself with the greater diligence to manual 
work. On a certain day he was engaged in his 
usual outdoor work while Chad was praying in the 
oratory, when he heard the sweet sound of singing 
voices descend from heaven upon the oratory 
where the bishop was, and after an interval ascend 
to heaven again. And while he wondered what 
this could mean, he saw the bishop open the window, 
and clap his hands, as was his custom, to summon 
him, and when he came he bade him call the seven 
brethren of the monastery. When they came he 
bade them observe the virtues of mutual love and 
peace, and diligently to follow the precepts of their 
rule. And he added that the day of his death was 
at hand. ‘For,’ he said, ‘that gentle guest who 
was wont to visit our brethren has deigned today 


to come also to me, and to call me from the world.’ © 


Then he told them to return to the church and 
pray for his death and remember their own. 
Shortly afterwards he was taken with sickness, and 
on the seventh cay, the second day of March, after 
he had received the Lord’s Body and Blood, his 
holy soul was released from the prison of the body. 
He was buried first near his cathedral church of S. 
Mary, and afterwards removed to the church of S. 
Peter. In his place as bishop Theodore ordained 
Winfrid, a good and modest man, who had long 
been Chad’s deacon. 
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Meanwhile other changes had taken place. King 
Oswy ended his honourable reign in A.D. 670,! in 
the 58th year of his age. He had desired before 
his death to visit Rome in Wilfrid’s company, 
but this was not to be. He was succeeded by his 
son Egfrid, then twenty five years old, the last king, 


_as will be seen, under whom Northumbria was 


prosperous. He was a friend and patron to 
Benedict Biscop, and lived for some time on ex- 
cellent terms with Wilfrid, now at the height of his 
activity. This took a different direction from that 
of Chad. Eddi tells us, perhaps with a good 
deal of exaggeration, that Wilfrid found the 
cathedral church at York in a most dilapidated 
state: and indeed it is probable enough that Chad 
had not devoted much attention to it, and as he 
was bishop for so short a time he could not be held 
altogether responsible. Wilfrid restored this and 
also erected magnificent churches at Ripon and 
Hexham. The still existing crypt of the latter 
church is one of the most interesting monuments of 
this time. The church at Ripon was dedicated with 
a magnificent ceremonial, and public worship in 
general began probably to wear a far more dignified 
aspect. We are also told that Wilfrid was inde- 
fatigable in travelling about his diocese to baptize 
and confirm, and that he ordained priests and 
deacons to assist him in all places. Some allowance 
must be made for the enthusiasm of a biographer, 
but there is no reason to doubt that Wilfrid was 


1 Bede’s date is A.D. 670, The true date is more probably a.p. 
671. See Plummer’s Bede, ii, p. 211, 
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most energetic and successful in the performance of 
his duties as bishop. 

In Kent also there was soon a new king, Lothere, 
who succeeded Egbert in A.D. 673 and reigned until 
AD. 685. He is the last Kentish king but one 
whose name will be mentioned, for Kent becomes 
from this time of little political importance, and has 
no history to speak of. Two mentions of invasion 
during Lothere’s reign indicate weakness. It was 
very shortly after the new king’s accession that the 
greatest event of Theodore’s episcopate took place. 
The Council of Hertford met on the 24th September, 
AD. 673. It was a purely ecclesiastical Council : 
Theodore was apparently strongly enough settled in 
his position to dispense with any special support on 
the part of the secular authorities, and this was a 
Council which had no reference to the affairs of any 
particular kingdom, but represented the English 
Church as a whole. It was the first provincial 
synod of the province of Canterbury, for the province 
of York, though contemplated by Gregory’s scheme, 
had never yet come into actual existence. The 
constituent members of the synod were the bishops 
of the province, but many other ‘masters of the 
church,’ learned in ‘the canonical statutes of the 
fathers’ were present. This was in strict accordance 
with primitive and catholic precedent. Of the six 
suffragan bishops four, Bisi, Putta, Lothere, and 
Winfred, all of whom had been consecrated by 
Theodore himself, were present; Wilfrid sent re- 
presentatives, and Wini is not mentioned. The 
main object of the Council was probably to emphasise 
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the acceptance by the English Church as a whole 


of the standards of practice maintained by the 
Catholic Church throughout the world; and, in 
particular, to secure, as far as might be, that the 
irregularities in organisation which had naturally 
been caused by the lax system of the Keltic 
missionaries should not recur. Consequently the 


' point most insisted upon was the strengthening of 


the diocesan system, and the enforcement of the 
bishop’s authority within the definite area assigned 
to him. The acts of the Council are given by Bede 
in Theodore’s own words. He first asked the 
bishops whether they would agree to observe all 
the things which had been canonically decreed by 
the fathers, and when all had consented to this he 
produced a book of the canons, in which he had 
noted ten points specially necessary for the time. 
This book was, no doubt, the translation into Latin 
of the acts of the Council of Chalcedon which had 
been made not long before by Dionysius Exiguus. 
The ten special points illustrate both the condition 
of the Church and Theodore’s policy. The first canon 
enjoyed uniformity in keeping Easter. This was 
already an accomplished fact, but it was natural that 
it should be thus formally sanctioned by a conciliar 
decree. The second forbade any bishop to invade 
the diocese of another. The special mention of this 
point shows. that this obvious rule had not been 
quite strictly observed, and indeed some cases are 
on record in which bishops appear to have acted 
with little regard for the rights of the diocesan. 
The third canon forbade the bishops to interfere 
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unnecessarily with monasteries, which seems to point 
to the existence of some friction even at this early 
date between the regulars and seculars. The fourth 
canon forbade the monks themselves! to wander 
from place to place, that is, from monastery to 
monastery, except by the permission of their own 
abbot. The lax monastic system of the Scots lent 
itself very readily to the sort of wandering spoken 
of here, and it is easy to see that in an age when 
zeal had cooled down it would become an intolerable 
abuse. Indeed, stringent measures had to be taken 
later on in various parts of Europe to check the 
wandering Irish monk. Theodore evidently saw 
the danger, and tried to meet it at the outset. The 
next canon extends the same limitations to all 
clerks. No clerk leaving his own bishop is to be 
received elsewhere without letters of commendation 
from his own bishop, on pain of excommunication. 
The sixth canon deals further with the same matter: 
bishops and clerks when travelling are to be content 
with the hospitality given them, and are not to 
officiate in other dioceses without the bishop’s con- 
sent. The seventh canon is an important one: it 
orders that, as the general rule, laid down by the 
Nicene and other councils, if two synods in the year 
was too difficult, one synod at least should be held 
every year on the first of August at a place called 
Cloveshoch. This place cannot be certainly identi- 
fied, but it was probably in the Mercian dominions, 


1 A various reading is ‘bishop monks,’ epéscopz for zpsé ; but it is 
almost certain that there were not bishops in the English monasteries, 
as there were in Ireland. 
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and it is known that synods were held there in A.D. 
716, 742,and 747, the last being of special import- 
ance; but if even this modified rule had been at 
all strictly observed, there could hardly fail to be 
more information on the subjectextant. The eighth 
canon regulates the precedence of bishops. The 
ninth is one of the most important, but it was not 


‘carried. Theodore wished the synod to declare 


that ‘the number of bishops should be increased 
as the numbers of the faithful grow.’ This was a 
matter which events showed that he had very much 
at heart, but it was the thing which he found it 
most difficult to carry out. It is evident that there 
must have been strong opposition on the part of 
the bishops present, and possibly the belief that 
this question would be brought forward may have 
been the cause of Wilfrid’s absence from the council. 
It is not difficult to understand the reluctance of 
the bishops to have their sees divided. Hitherto the 
bishop in an independent kingdom had been practi- 
cally independent of any external authority; even 
now, when the metropolitan authority of Canterbury 
had been generally acknowledged, to be merely one 
of several Mercian or Northumbrian bishops was 
quite a different thing from being the one bishop 
of the Mercians or Northumbrians. It was most 
desirable in the interests not only of the efficiency 
but also of the unity of the Church that the bishops 
should cease to have so much independence, but it 
is not surprising that they should have failed to 
recognise this, The tenth and last canon forbade 
divorce in all cases except the one mentioned 
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in S. Matthew’s Gospel, and forbade remarriage 
after divorce in all cases whatever. The acts of the 
Council were confirmed with all formality by the 
subscriptions of all the bishops. 

In spite of Theodore’s failure to carry the bishops 
with him in the matter of dividing the dioceses, he 
was soon able to take a first step in this direction. 
Not long, apparently, after the Council, Bisi, the 
East Anglian bishop, became too infirm to perform 
his duties, and two bishops instead of one were 
consecrated in his place, their sees being fixed at 
Dunwich, now long submerged off the Suffolk coast, 
and Elmham, in the centre of Norfolk.! Unfor- 
tunately for the Church in East Anglia this division 
was not permanent. The Danish invasions broke 
into the succession of East Anglian bishops for | 
neatly two centuries: Dunwich was altogether 
abandoned, and a single line of bishops continued 
with some interruptions at Elmham until after the 
Conquest, when the see was transferred to Thetford, 
and soon afterwards to Norwich. East Anglia still 
continues to be one of the most impracticable of 
the English bishoprics. Not very long after this, 
perhaps in A.D. 675, the simoniacal bishop of Essex, ‘ 
Wini, died, and Theodore was able to give the | 
diocese a more worthy prelate. Earconwald was 

1 There are two Elmhams in East Anglia, and there are very 3 
interesting remains in both places. North Elmham, in Norfolk, E 
would have been the more natural place for the second see, but there | 
is something to be said for South Elmham, which is not far from 
Dunwich. For a discussion of this question and for much interesting 


archzeological information see Browne’s Conversion of the Heptarchy, 
pages 77 seq. 
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already well known in Essex for the holiness of his 
life, and he had founded for himself a monastery at 
Chertsey, as he founded later on another monastery 
for his sister Ethelburga, of whom many miracles 
are narrated. He now became the second founder 
of the see of London. Since the retirement of 
Mellitus in A.D. 616 there has been no bishop in the 
largest town in England. Neither Cedd nor Wini 
appear to have made it their see. From this time 
it takes a place in the work of the Church more 
worthy of its secular importance, though not that 
which Gregory had intended. Little more, however, 
is heard of either the see of London or the kingdom 
of Essex during this period. 

In Mercia several important changes took place. 
Winfred, the bishop whom Theodore had consecrated, 
was deposed by him after a few years on account of 
some disobedience, and retired to his monastery, 
where he ended his life ‘in the best conversation.’ 
Sexulf, the founder and abbot of Medehampsted, 
the later Peterborough, took his place. This is 
Bede’s account, but he does not tell us either what 
the disobedience was, nor how Winfred was deposed. 
It may be conjectured that the disobedience may 
have had something to do with a design for dividing 
the bishopric, but whether the deposition was 
accomplished by the canonical sentence of a synod, 
or in some more high handed manner, we do not 
know. Anyhow it was not very long before a sub- 
division of the diocese was affected. Athelred 
succeeded his brother Wulfhere on the throne in 
A.D. 675, and he appears to have supported the 
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Church loyally during his long reign. He was 
king until A.D. 704, when he became a monk, and 
he died abbot of Bardney in Lincolnshire in A.D. 716. 
The early years of his reign were, however, not 
peaceful. In AD. 676 he invaded Kent, and 
devastated Rochester, and the destruction of the 
pr-perty of the Church led the bishop, Putta, to 
lez ve his see, and betake himself to the Mercian 
b' shop, Sexulf, who gave him a church and a little 
e.tate, probably at or near Hereford, where he 


s vent the rest of his life, teaching church music, and ~ 


perhaps discharging some episcopal duties. Hence 
Le is sometimes reckoned as the first bishop of 
Hereford. The see of Rochester does not appear 
to have recovered for some time, for Putta’s successor 
aso resigned because of its poverty. Not long 
afterwards, in A.D. 679, there was trouble between 
Mercia and Northumbria, and a battle was fought 
on the Trent, in which a young brother of Egfrid, 
ti.¢ king of Northumbria, was killed. It is a striking 
testimony to Theodore’s influence that he was able 
even after this event to make peace between the 
two kings, who were brothers-in-law, for 4Ethelred 
had maarried Egfrid’s sister. It was perhaps in 
consequence of this war that Mercia once more 
recovered Lindsey, which had gone backwards and 
forwards between the two kingdoms for many years, 
Except fot\these events Aéthelred’s reign in Mercia 
is nearly a\blank. Early in the reign, however, 
Theodore was able to subdivide the vast diocese. 


A late authority states that five dioceses were 


formed, of which. the sees were probably at Lich- 
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field, Worcester, Leicester, Stow, and Dorchester, 


_which last place had now passed from Wessex to 


Mercia. 

It was in Northumbria that the greatest difficulties 
connected with the subdivision of dioceses arose, and 
we must now go back a few years to deal with the 
state,of affairs in that kingdom. Wilfrid, as has 
been seen, took the place of Chad at York in A.D. 
669, as sole bishop of Northumbria, and acted with 
his accustomed vigour and efficiency. These were 
years of great activity for the Church in Northumbria. 


> The great Saint Cuthbert had come from Melrose 


to assist Eata at Lindisfarne. Benedict Biscop had 


founded the twin monasteries of Wearmouth and 


Jarrow, which were to have so great an influence in 


the English Church. The bishop was in high 
_ favour with the saintly queen Etheldreda already 
mentioned on page 77, and indeed with all men. 


Then in A.D. 678 there was a sudden catastrophe. 
It is curious to notice how little Bede says about it. 
His account is simply this: There arose a dissension 


between the King Egfrid and the most reverend 


bishop Wilfrid, and the bishop was driven from his 


see, and two bishops put in his place. This is all 


that we learn directly from Bede, although he must 
have known the facts, and undoubtedly used Eddi’s 
biography. Eddi has plenty to say about the 
matter, but his impartiality and accuracy are not 
above suspicion. It is a striking testimony to the 
lofty impartiality of Bede that historians have not 
been able to agree about the causes of his reticence. 


- Some have supposed him to have been hostile to 
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Wilfrid, others have thought that he was silent in — 
his interest. It is noticeable that he does not — 
mention Theodore in connection with the transaction, i 
although he must have had something to do with it, _ 
and it is perhaps a safe conclusion that Bede thought — 
that one or perhaps several persons whom he esteemed ~ 
had not acted well in the matter, and that ere: . 
might be satisfied with an outline of the facts. 
According to Eddi Theodore came to Northumbria, © 
and arranged with the king, who had been excited 
against Wilfrid by the animosity of his second wife 
Ermenburg, to divide the diocese in Wilfrid’s 
absence, and to ordain two new bishops for parts of 
Northumbria, as well as one for the province of — 
Lindsey, at that moment under Northumbrian rule. 
Wilfrid demanded an explanation in a Northumbrian 
gemot, and redress being refused appealed to the 
pope. This is the outline of the story, which must 
be accepted as substantially correct in the absence 
of other information. But some of the details are 
more than suspicious—for instance, Eddi says that 
Theodore was bribed by the king and queen, which 
is absurd,—and the whole account must be received 
with caution. Eddi also omits, what Bede incident- 
ally supplies, the probable cause of the king’s 
enmity. Queen Etheldreda, although twice married, 
had a great longing for the monastic life, and about 
A.D, 672 obtained the reluctant consent of the king 4 
to enter the monastery of Coldingham, where his — 
aunt Ebba was abbess. Wilfrid undoubtedly — 
encouraged her, and gave her the veil. After a 
year Etheldreda retired to the fen country which 
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_ she had received as a dowry from her first husband, 
and founded the celebrated monastery of Ely, where 

_ she passed the rest of her life in ascetic retirement. 
Egfrid married again; if it were with the sanction 
of the Church it could only have been on the ground 
that the first marriage, not having been consummated, 
was null and void. Details are wanting, but it is 
clear that in Wilfrid’s probable attitude towards 
thése events there were abundant occasions for the 
enmity of the king and the new queen. It is very 
probable that the king and his new queen were 
jealous of Wilfrid’s great power and his rich 
possessions at Ripon, Hexham, and elsewhere. The 
fact that so much of them had been given by his 
brother Alchfrid and his first queen Etheldreda may 
also have been a sore point with the king, and it is 
certain that the question of Wilfrid’s possessions was 
one which was often raised during all the rest of his 
life. As to Theodore’s part in the matter, we know 
how anxious he was for the division of dioceses, 
and if he took advantage of Wilfrid’s disgrace at 
court to exercise his powers as metropolitan in a 
very high handed way it would not be out of 

_ keeping with what we know of his conduct on other 
occasions. 

Much has been said on the subject of Wilfrid’s 
appeal to Rome. It was a very natural act on his 
part: the principle of an appeal from a metropolitan 
to a patriarch had been recognised at the Council of 
Chalcedon, and although the African and Gallican 
Churches had both resisted appeals to Rome in the 
fifth century, the power of the popes had grown con- 
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siderably since that time, a8 Wilfrid might also q 


have argued that a Church so recently founded by — 


the Roman see might well be considered as still in a 
need of some special supervision. Moreover, if he — 
had suffered grave injustice, as there is reason to — 
think was the case, it is difficult to see by what other — 
means he could possibly hope for any redress. But — 
opinion in England was certainly adverse to admit- — 
ting any interference in the affairs of the English | 
Church. Wilfrid’s appeal seems to have been con- — 
sidered as a practical abdication of his position, and 
his whole diocese was forthwith divided among three — 
new bishops, without leaving any part for Wilfrid — 


himself. And even if Eddi’s account of Wilfrid’s 


reception on his return cannot be implicitly trusted, 
it is at all events clear that people who would — 
naturally have a great opinion of Roman authority, — 


such as Benedict Biscop, did not take Wilfrid’s part, 


and also that, although he was twice restored to a — 
part of his former authority, the repeated papal — 


decrees in his favour were never really carried 
out. 

On leaving England Wilfrid was carried by stress 
of weather to Fresia, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained during the winter by the king of the country. 
The Fresians were still heathens, and Wilfrid did 
his best to convert them, with great success, accord- 
ing to his biographer. But when some twelve 
years later another English missionary, Wilbrord, 
attempted the conversion of the Fresians, there do 
not appear to have been many traces of Wilfrid’s 
work left. Still we may readily believe that he did 
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as much as any one man could do in so short a 
time. By going to Fresia Wilfrid escaped some 
dangers. His enemies, according to Eddi, had sent 
messengers to Ebroin, the mayor of the palace, who 
_ had delayed Theodore’s journey through Gaul, to 
ask him to seize Wilfrid. This he was very willing 
_to do, having a private grudge of his own against 
him for having helped his enemy the king of 
Austrasia. But he only succeeded in laying violent 
hands on Winfrid, the deposed bishop of Mercia, 
who happened to have come to Gaul at that time. 
What could have brought Winfrid there, unless he 
also wished to appeal to the Pope, we cannot say. 
Ebroin then attempted to induce the Fresian king 
to give Wilfrid up, but without success, and at length 
he reached Rome in safety, though constantly pur- 
sued, according to Eddi, by the machinations of his 
enemies. The acts of a council are extant which is 
- supposed to have been held at Rome about this 
time, in which the affairs of the English Church, and 
_ particularly a scheme of bishoprics, are dealt with. 
These acts are probably a forgery in the interest of 
the see of Canterbury ; but a council was held soon 
after Wilfrid’s arrival to deal with his particular 
case. Eddi gives a detailed account of what took 
place. A legate from Theodore was present, and 
the council finally decreed that Wilfrid should 
recover his original bishopric, and that the intruders 
should be expelled, but that then Wilfrid with the 
assistance of a council at York should choose bishops 
to assist him, who should be ordained by Theodore. 
Before he left Rome Wilfrid was present at a large 
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council which met at Easter A.D. 680 to condemn ‘. 


the Monothelites, and Wilfrid signed the acts of the 
synod as bishop of York, professing the orthodox 
faith on behalf of the Britons, Scots, and Picts, 
as well as the English, Armed with the papal 


decrees he then returned to England. About ; 


his reception in Northumbria Bede says practi- 
cally nothing, and Eddi says too much. Bede 
contents himself with the remark that though he 
could not be received in his fatherland or his diocese 


because of the king’s enmity, he could not be 


diverted from the work of preaching the Gospel, and 
he goes on to describe his work in Sussex. Eddi 


informs us that when he presented his decrees to the - 


king and the Northumbrian gemot there arose an 
outcry that the decrees had been bought—the 
pope’s competence to intervene is not said to have 
been questioned—and, apparently without any voice 
being raised on his behalf, Wilfrid was cast into 
prison and kept there for nine months. There is a 
great deal of detail in the account which may be 
regarded as more or less ornamental, but it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the main facts were inventions. 
Why Bede should pass them over in entire silence 
can probably never be satisfactorily explained. 
When he was released from prison Wilfrid went 
for a short time first to Mercia, and then to Wessex, 
but he was expelled from both countries in succes- 
sion through the intrigues of Queen Ermenburg. 
He then sought refuge in Sussex, where a great 
opportunity for evangelistic work presented itself, 
and was nobly used. The king of Sussex, 
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fEthelwalch, had been baptized at an earlier date 
(see page 117), but his people were still heathen and 
uncivilised. There was a tiny settlement of five or 
six Scotic monks at Bosham, but none of the people 
had any desire to imitate them or to listen to their 
preaching. Wilfrid however won popularity by 
helping the people in great straits. There had been 
no rain in Sussex for three years, and a famine was 
the natural result. There was abundance of fish, 
but the people had never learnt to catch anything 
except eels. Wilfrid taught them to join eel nets 
together, and a plentiful supply of fish was the 
result. Also it fell out that the first day appointed 
for a public baptism was the day upon which rain 
first began to fall, and the people eagerly embraced 
the Christian faith. The king gave Wilfrid an estate 
at Selsey, and he founded a monastery there which 
afterwards became the see of a bishop. Later on an 
exiled prince of Wessex, named Cadwalla, attacked 
ZEthelwalch, and defeated and slew him, and became 
himself king of the South Saxons. He also be- 
friended Wilfrid, and gave him the fourth part of 
the Isle of Wight to be made Christian. In such 
works Wilfrid spent five years before his return to 
Northumbria. Such is the outline of Bede’s account 
of the conversion of the last English kingdom which 
had remained heathen. There is no reason to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of the facts, but Sussex was 
a long way from Jarrow, and Bede’s information was 
not of the best. There are difficulties about the 
dates, and some of the details, such as the three 
rainless years in Sussex, are suspicious. The South 
12 
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Saxons had no bishop after Wilfrid, Bede tells us, 
until they came under the bishop of the West 
Saxons some years afterwards, and the work of con- 
version was probably a very gradual process. And 
now, before dealing with Wilfrid’s return to North- 
umbria, there are several matters which must be 
noticed. 

After Wilfrid had been driven from his bishopric, 
but before he had lodged his appeal, an embassy 
had come from Rome on another matter. Benedict 


Biscop had made a fourth visit to Rome to obtain » 


various things for his monastery at Wearmouth, and 
especially a letter of privilege, obtained by the 
king’s desire from the pope, to confirm the liberties 
of the house. When he returned, the pope sent 
with him a distinguished musician, John, the 


precentor of S. Peter’s, and abbot of S. Martin’s at ~ 


Rome, both to give instruction in music and ritual, 
and to ascertain the faith of the English Church with 
regard to the Monothelite controversy. He took 
with him the acts of a Council that had been held 
at Rome in A.D. 649 to condemn the Monothelite 
doctrine, in order that they might be accepted by 
the English Church. Accordingly a council was 
summoned by Theodore which met at Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire on September A.D. 680. Theodore, of 
course, presided ; he is styled the archbishop of the 
island of Britain and the city of Canterbury, and 
the other bishops sat with him as the constituent 
members of the council; but other learned men 
were present. It was not likely that there would be 
any difference of opinion with regard to the matter 
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in hand. The Western Church never concerned 
itself very greatly about the metaphysical subtilties 
that were so congenial to the Eastern mind, and the 
doctrines of the Monothelites were little likely to 
penetrate to so remote a part of the West as Britain. 
The Council unanimously declared their adhesion 
to the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
explicitly accepted the decrees of the five General 
Councils of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
Chalcedon, and the second of Constantinople. They 
also accepted the acts of the Roman Council of A.D. 
649 which were specially laid before them. It is to 
be noticed that the confession of faith includes the 
assertion that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, thus following the example of 
the Spanish Councils which had added these words 
since A.D. 589, although a Roman Council in the 
early part of this very year said nothing of the 
doctrine of the double Procession. The addition is 
ascribed by Dr Bright to the influence of Hadrian, 
who being an African would be likely to follow 
S. Augustine on this point. The council does not 
appear to have touched on the question of Wilfrid’s 
position, or dealt with any other contentious 
business ; its work was entirely a confession of faith, 
for which indeed we may be very grateful, for it 
emphasises the fact that from the earliest days the 
English Church has held the faith and recognised 
the authority of the whole Catholic Church. The 
sixth General Council, which was held at Constanti- 
nople in the following year, finally put an end to the 
particular controversy about which the English 
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Church had been asked to express itself. John the 


Precentor now set out on his return journey. He 
had been very busy since he had reached England. 
He had taught ‘the course of singing’ as it was 


practised at S. Peter’s at Rome, not only at the — 
monastery of Wearmouth, but at very many places _ 


throughout the province, and Church musicians had 
flocked to hear his instructions from all sides. The 


plainsong music of the Church was at that time — 


approaching the period of its highest perfection, and 


in all matters concerning music, ritual,and ceremonial, 
the Church of S. Peter at Rome was becoming the — 


model for Europe. The English Church, by its 
widespread missionary work, had no small share in 
diffusing its influence. John himself never again 
sang over the tombs of the Apostles ; he died on his 
way through Gaul, and his body was borne to Tours 
to rest under the protection of his patron S. Martin. 
The copy of the acts of the council of Hatfield 
which he was bearing to Rome was carried by other 
hands to the pope, and received by him, we are told, 
with great gladness, 

In the next year, AD. 681, the number of 
Northumbrian bishops was still further increased. 
On Wilfrid’s appeal to Rome Bosa had become 
bishop of York, and Eata, the abbot of Lindisfarne, 
had been placed in charge of the two northern sees, 


Lindisfarne and Hexham. In A.D. 681 Tunbert. 


was made bishop of Hexham, and another bishop 
was consecrated for the Pictish territory that was 
then subject to the English. Three years later 
Tunbert was deposed ; for what particular offence, 
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and by what process, canonical or irregular, we are 
not informed. Egfrid desired that Cuthbert might 
be his successor, and he was elected by an assembly 
which met at Twyford on the Alne, over which 
Theodore presided. But it was more easy to elect 
Cuthbert than to gain his consent. He had come 
to Lindisfarne, as has been already mentioned, to 
assist Eata, but he had retired more and more 
from the common life of the monastery, and had for 
some time lived a hermit’s life of ever increasing 
seclusion on the desolate little island of Farne, in a 
hut sunk in the ground, so that nothing but the sky 
could be seen from it. The entreaties of the king 
and the monks at last prevailed, but in order that he 
might not have to leave Lindisfarne, Eata went to 
Hexham. Cuthbert was consecrated at York by 
Theodore and six other bishops at Easter, A.D. 685, 
and he served for two years as bishop of Lindisfarne. 
His episcopate showed that his long ascetic seclusion 
had not blunted his human sympathies or diminished 
his practical ability, He adorned his episcopate, 
Bede says, with apostolic virtues. Burning with the 
love of God he remembered that He who said Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God said also Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour. He was patient and gentle to 
all who sought his counsel, holding it as an act of 
prayer if he could give to weak brethren the help of 
his exhortation. His preaching was clear and plain, 
full of dignity and gentleness. He seemed to know 
beforehand what to say and to whom and when to 
say it, and when he bade others do a thing he 
showed the way by doing it himself. The grace of 
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‘compunction’ kept his mind fixed on heavenly 
things, and in celebrating the Holy Sacrifice his 
voice was ever broken by tears. His devotion was 


of that extremely ascetic and contemplative type — 


which was held in the highest honour by the men of 
his own and succeeding ages, but he combined with 


it, as was not always the case with the saints of the — 


middle ages, a warm human sympathy and practical 
philanthropy. It is not surprising that his memory 
should have been cherished in the north of England 


for many centuries more than that of any other _ 


saint. The accounts of Cuthbert’s last days are too 
long to quote in full, and too characteristic to bear 
curtailment. He retired to Farne when he felt his 
health giving way, and remained there alone during 
a great part of his last illness. Only when he had 
reached the extreme point of weakness did he allow 
the abbot of Lindisfarne and other brethren to wait 
onhim, The last day of his life he passed in prayer, 
which he continued until after midnight. He then 
received the Holy Eucharist, which was then 
reserved in both kinds for the sick, and early on the 
morning of March 20 he passed away. He had 
desired to be buried at Farne, but had at last con- 
sented to be borne to Lindisfarne, and there his 
body was laid in a stone coffin by the altar of 
S. Peter’s church. When in a.p, 875 the brethren 
fled before the Northmen Cuthbert’s body with S. 
Oswald’s head began the wanderings which ended 
in the glorious church of Durham. 

Meanwhile, soon after Cuthbert’s consecration, 
a great disaster had befallen Northumbria. Egfrid 
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appears to have entertained hopes of a further 
extension of his power towards the north. In the 
year A.D. 684 he had sent an army to Ireland, to 
make an invasion which was apparently unprovoked, 
and in A.D. 685 he himself led an army against 
the Picts.) He was enticed into an ambush at 
Nechtanesmere, probably Dunnichen, near Forfar, 
and lost his own life and the greater part of his 


‘army. This crushing defeat put an end to the 


period of the greatness of Northumbria. The Picts 
who had been subject to the northern kingdom 
regained and retained their independence, and the 
bishopric which had been founded among them a 
few years before was given up. The English who 
were settled among the Picts were driven out or 
reduced to servitude, and the hold of Northumbria 
even upon Lothian and Strathclyde was shaken. 
Some of its ascendancy was recovered seventy years 
later, but the great days of Northumbrian rule 
never returned. Egfrid was succeeded on the 
throne by his half brother Aldfrid, an illegitimate 
son of Oswy, who had been in exile in Ireland, and 
had there devoted himself to study, especially of 
the Scriptures. But he was a. man of practical 
ability as well as a scholar, and under his wise rule 
the kingdom recovered to a great extent from its 
great disaster, though within narrower boundaries. 
The death of Egfrid removed the greatest 
obstacle to Wilfrid’s return. Bede tells us, with 
his usual reticence, that in Aldfrid’s second year 
Wilfrid recovered his see and bishopric, on the 
invitation of the king himself. Eddi gives a much 
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fuller account of what took place. He says that 
Theodore wished to be reconciled to Wilfrid, and 
invited him to meet him at the house of Bishop 
Earconwald, in London. He then wrote to Aldfrid 
and A®thelred, the kings of Northumbria and 
Mercia, and to Atlfled the daughter of Oswy, 
who had succeeded Hilda as abbess of Whitby. It 
was in consequence of this action that Wilfrid was 
invited to return to Northumbria. He was not, 
however, restored to his original position. Bosa 
gave up to him the see of York, and he had charge 


of the dioceses of Hexham and Lindisfarne after 


the deaths of Eata and Cuthbert, but only until 
new bishops were consecrated. The church of 
Ripon was also given back to him. It is clear that 
the arrangement was a compromise, and from what 
followed a few years later it appears to have been 
one with which Wilfrid was by no means satisfied. 
The new bishop of Hexham was S. John of Beverley, 
a man who had studied under Theodore at Canter- 
bury, and had beena monk at Whitby. He became 
the object of greater reverence in the north of 
England than any other saint except Cuthbert, 
and Bede regarded him with special affection, 
having been ordained by him both deacon and 
priest. 

His reconciliation with Wilfrid is the last thing 
that we know about the great career of Theodore. 
He died on September 19, A.D. 690, at the age of 
88, and as the south porch of the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, where former archbishops had been 
laid, was now full, he was buried within the church, 
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He had accomplished his work for the English 
Church. Its unity and organisation had been 
secured. It is seldom that it is given to any man 
to see so great and so permanent results accom- 
plished in his lifetime. The corporate constitution 
of the English Church was now complete. ‘No 
longer’ to quote Mr Wakeman ‘a mere collection 
of mission stations, monastic in arrangement and 
independent in government, the Church now 
presented the appearance of a united society, 
organised under a definite head, independent of 
local political divisions, yet closely connected with 
the different governments of the nations among 
which she was planted.’ This, and more than this 
was mainly the work of Theodore. But the highest 
tribute to his memory is contained in the words in 
which Bede sums up his account of his labours: 
‘In his episcopate the churches of the English 
received more spiritual benefit than they could ever 
gain before.’ 

But while recognising the importance of Theodore’s 
work we must not forget the debt which the Church 
owes to his great contemporary Wilfrid. To him 
it is mainly due that the English Church as a whole 
was, by adopting the Roman Easter, united to the 
whole of the Western Church, and so placed in the 
path of progress. It was he also who won over 
the last strongholds of heathenism in this country, 
and set an example, nobly followed by many who 
came after him, of devoted missionary work abroad. 
He also set an example at home as the builder of 
noble churches, the founder of great monasteries, 
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and the organiser of a well ordered community life. 
And even his spirited resistance to the subdivision 
of his diocese, and his appeals to Rome, the parts 
of his career which have been most sharply criticised, 


may have saved the Church from a serious danger. — 


The growth of a sort of papal authority in the see 
of Canterbury might have seriously interfered with 
the due exercise of the functions of the episcopate. 
But the kind of action which appears to have been 
taken on more than one occasion by Theodore does 


not seem to have been repeated, and while a due | 
freedom was retained in the English Church to 


arrange her own internal affairs without inter- 
ference from without, the metropolitical powers 
of Canterbury were confined within reasonable 
bounds. 

The remainder of Wilfrid’s life can only be briefly 
sketched. Five years after his restoration to the 
diminished see of York, that is in the year A.D. 691, dis- 
agreements with King Aldfrid led to his second exile. 
Being again accused, Bede says, he was driven from 
his bishopric by the king and many bishops. It is 
curious that we are often told of accusations brought 
against Wilfrid, but what the accusations were is 
always obscure. Eddi says that there were three 
great grounds of difference: first, that property 
belonging to the Church of S, Peter—at York or 
more probably at Ripon-—was unjustly kept from 
him: secondly, that Wilfrid’s own monastery was 
made into a bishop’s see : this is generally taken to 
mean that the king wished to make Ripon into a 
separate bishopric, It had already been the seat of 
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-a bishop for a short time, for Eadhed, who was 
consecrated to the bishopric of Lindsey by Theodore 
A.D. 678, had to retire when Mercia recovered this 
province three years later, and was set over the 
Church of Ripon. He had apparently given way to 
Wilfrid, but a renewed attempt may have been made 
to deprive Wilfrid of the church which he especially 
loved. It has however also been suggested that 
‘Hexham is the monastery meant by Eddi, and that 
Wilfrid was still aggrieved by the fact that it 
remained a separate bishopric. The third cause of 
disagreement mentioned by Eddi is that Wilfrid 
was required to accept the decrees of archbishop 
Theodore: ze. apparently the decrees by which 
Northumbria had been subdivided. As there is no 
further information on the subject it is impossible 
to be certain about what took place, but it is only 
natural to suppose that Wilfrid was not satisfied 
with the very partial restoration of his property and 
powers which had been conceded to him, and that 
friction with the king and the other bishops would 
easily arise. On leaving Northumbria Wilfrid was 
honourably received by King fEthelred in Mercia, 
and was soon put in charge of a vacant diocese, 
probably that of Leicester, which fell vacant—as did 
also Lichfield—in A.D. 691. Here he worked for 
eleven years. At the end of that time in A.D. 702 a 
“great council of the English Church was held at a 
place which Eddi calls Onestrefeld or Edwinspath. 
It was probably Austerfield near Bawtry. Why the 
council was summoned at this particular juncture 
does not appear. Wilfrid had written to Rome, and 
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letters from Rome may have come back, but they 
are not mentioned as causes of the council. The 
archbishop Bertwald, who had been consecrated in 
succession to Theodore on June 29, A.D. 692, and 
most of the bishops were present, and Wilfrid 
appeared to plead his cause. The main facts which 
come out of Eddi’s description of the proceedings— 
our only authority—are that the general tone of the 
meeting was strongly hostile to Wilfrid; that he 
declined to accept the ‘decrees of Theodore’ except 
with reservations ; that many wished to deprive him 
of all his property and offices, and that he was 
finally offered the monastery of Ripon if he would 
be content with that and ask for nothing more. 
Wilfrid finally again appealed to Rome, and this 
was treated as making his case worse. He returned 
to Mercia, where AZthelred remained his friend, and 
then, in spite of his advanced age, set out again for 
Rome, accompanied by Acca, afterwards bishop of 
Hexham. On his way he visited the scene of his 
former missionary labours in Fresia. One of his 
disciples, Wilbrord, had carried on the work which 
he himself had begun, and was now Archbishop of 
Utrecht. At Rome envoys from the archbishop also 
appeared, and after a committee had held seventy 
sessions on the whole affair, which seems almost 
incredible, the pope John VI., again pronounced in 
his favour, but being probably desirous not. to 
irritate English feeling, directed that a synod in 
England should endeavour to come to a settlement. 


} Eddi was present at Rome during these proceedings, and writes 
about them in the first person, He must have learnt from Wilfrid’s 
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On his way home Wilfrid fell dangerously ill at 
Meaux, but eventually reached England in safety. 
Archbishop Bertwald was now well disposed towards 
him, and he also had the support of his old protector 
ZEthelred, who had now resigned his crown, and 
become Abbot of Bardney. Aldfrid refused to be 
reconciled, but he died in A.D. 705, and an 
arrangement became possible. A council was held 


‘on the Nidd, in which the archbishop took the 


leading part, though otherwise it was a purely 
Northumbrian gathering! The result was a com- 
promise, and one less favourable to Wilfrid than 
that by which he was restored in A.D. 686. He 


a 
lips the whole history of these years. His account of them ought to 
shed a flood of light upon the methods of the papal court, and its 
relations to the English Church, and also upon the relations between 
the secular and ecclesiastical authorities in England. But there are 
so many inconsistencies and so much confusion in his narrative, and 
he writes so much as a partisan, that it is difficult to draw any certain 
conclusions. Bede used Eddi’s work, and had independent sources 
of information, but on many of the points that we should like to 
know about he prefers to be silent. The substance of Eddi’s 
narrative is given very fully in Dr Bright’s arly English Church 
History. 

1 The archbishop seems to have had a real desire to effect a satis- 
factory settlement. When Aldfrid died the kingdom was seized by 
Eadwulf, whom the Chronicle does not recognise ; he too would have 
nothing to do with Wilfrid, but he was killed after a couple of months, 
and Osred, Aldfrid’s son, a boy of eight years old succeeded. Soon 
afterwards this council was held. The archbishop read the pope’s 
letters, but the three Northumbrian bishops, Bosa of York, John of 
Hexham, and Eadfrid of Lindisfarne were still hostile to Wilfrid. 
Then Ailfled, the abbess of Whitby, a daughter of Oswy, testified 
that Aldfrid had repented on his deathbed of his treatment of 
Wilfrid, and finally the compromise described above was arrived 


at. 
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did not on this occasion recover the bishopric of 
York, although it soon became vacant by the death 
of Bosa, but John of Beverley was transferred to 
York from Hexham, and Wilfrid recovered only 
this latter bishopric, together with the monastery of _ 
Ripon and his other monasteries and possessions _ 
in Northumbria. In this position he remained until 
his death three years later. Being warned by a 
recurrence of the illness that had attacked him at 
Meaux that his life was drawing to a close, he made 
careful arrangements for the disposal of his 
monasteries and his treasures. As he was visiting 
his monasteries in Mercia in A.D. 709 he was seized 
by his last illness, and died at Oundle in his seventy 
sixth year. He was buried in his church of Ripon. 
With him the most brilliant period of the early 
English Church came to an end. He was the last 
of the great men of the period of the conversion of 
England. The century which follows was in some _ 
respects no doubt a time of consolidation and quiet __ 
advance, but it contains few great names or striking 
incidents, and in some ways it was a time of falling 
away from the high ideals of the first age. Its 
history will not detain us long. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER V 4 


Authorities. The original sources for the life of Wilfrid have 
been mentioned in the note to Chapter IV. For a modern 
account of his life there is nothing better than the article by 
Canon Raine in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, and 
the account in Dr Bright’s Zarly English Church History. 


enaine ec valuable NS oe in- 
st of the book is rather controversial than 
| Theodoré’s Penitential is in Haddan and Stubbs, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


UR knowledge of the eighth century is very 
small indeed compared with our knowledge 
of the period with which we have hitherto been 


occupied. This is partly because our great authority 


now fails us. Bede did not, it is true, complete his 


Ecclesiastical History until the year A.D. 731, but — 
he tells us little about the years that had elapsed — 


since the death of Theodore in A.D. 690, although 
his own recollections would have furnished him with 
abundant material. We can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that Bede did not think the events of these 


later years worthy of being recorded on the same — 


scale as that earlier history which narrates the 


Conversion of the English kingdoms. And indeed — 
in what we know of the history of the century there ~ 


is a remarkable dearth of striking or important 
incidents. Nor is there the same amount of personal 


interest. The greatest names of the period are © 


those of Aldhelm, Egbert, Bede, Boniface, and 
Alcuin, but the two last belong more to continental 
than to English history. On the political side the 
matter of most importance was the gradual decline 
of Northumbria, and the rise of Mercia under 
7Ethelbald and Offa. In the history of the Church 
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the main points to notice are the decline in zeal in 
the monasteries, which led to serious evils which the 


Council of Cloveshoch in A.D. 747 attempted to 


remedy, and the establishment, in consequence of 
the rise of Mercian power, of the short lived arch- 
bishopric at Lichfield ; and in connection with this 
last event the first appearance in A.D. 786 of papal 
legates in England. The greatest interest of the 
period lies, however, not in events but in the de- 
velopment of the life of the Church, especially in 
connection with the monasteries. And here there 
is both a good and an evil side to notice: an evil 
side in that deterioration and falling away from early 
ideals which has just been mentioned, and a good 
side in the manifold activities which were fostered 
in the monasteries, and especially in the learning 
which they produced, and in the missionary enter- 
prise which is one of the chief glories of this period 
of English Church History. It will perhaps be a 
convenient arrangement to mention first, very shortly, 
the principal facts which the history of this century 
has to offer us, and then to deal with the inner life 
of the Church and the activities to which it gave 
rise. 

First may be taken the succession of the arch- 
bishops. Theodore was succeeded, as has already 
been mentioned, by Bertwald, after a considerable 
delay. He was not chosen until two years after 
Theodore’s death, and then he went abroad for 
consecration, presumably because it was thought 
that it would add to his prestige, and he was not 
consecrated by the archbishop of Lyons until another 


13 
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year had elapsed. The date of his consecration was 
S. Peter’s Day A.D. 693. We do not know much 
of Bertwald except on the occasions already men- 
tioned when he had to do with Wilfrid. The next 
three archbishops were appointed under Mercian 
influence. Tatwin, a good and learned Mercian 
priest, succeeded Bertwald in A.D. 731, and died 
three years later. Nothelm, a priest of London, 
who had assisted Bede by procuring for him in- 
formation and documents from Canterbury and 


Rome, was archbishop from A.D, 735 to A.D. 739. 


The reception of a pall from the Pope is mentioned 
in the case of both these archbishops, and they do 
not appear to have consecrated bishops until they 
had received it, so that by this time the theory that 
the pall was necessary before a metropolitan could 
exercise his powers was probably recognised in 
England.t_ On Nothelm’s death, Cuthbert, a good 
and energetic bishop, was translated from Hereford. 
He presided at the provincial council at Cloveshoch 
in A.D. 747, of which more will be said presently. 
He died the next year, and was succeeded by 
Bregwin, who was not a Mercian. He died in 
A.D. 765” and was succeeded in the following year 


1 The palls of Bertwald and Tatwin rest upon the authority of 


/ 
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Simeon of Durham, but there is no particular reason to doubt the — 


fact. Cuthbert’s pall is first mentioned by Ralph de Diceto. 

* Cuthbert was the first archbishop to be buried in Christ Church, 
his cathedral church. Former archbishops had been buried in the 
north porch of the church of SS. Peter and Paul (S. Augustine’s). 
Theodore and Bertwald were buried in the church itself, because the 
porch was full, A special privilege is said to have been obtained by 
Cuthbert from pope Gregory III for his burial in Christ Church, and 
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by Jaenbert, the abbot of S. Augustine’s. It was 
he who had to give up in A.D. 787 a large portion of 
his province to the new archbishopric of Lichfield. 


He died in A.D. 790, and “Ethelheard, his successor, 


was not consecrated till A.D. 793. He lived until 
A.D. 802, having received back in that year all the 
rights of the province of Canterbury. 

The affairs of the chief kingdoms must now be 
shortly noticed. Wessex was gaining unity through 
this period. It had hitherto beén much divided, 
being under the rule of many princes of the royal 
house, who owned what was often a very doubtful 
allegiance to the king. Cadwalla, who has been 
mentioned above, page 177, and his successor Ini 
did much to consolidate the kingdom. Cadwalla 
resigned the crown in A.D. 688, and went on pilgrim- 
age to Rome, the first of English kings to make 
that journey, and he was baptised there and died, 
still wearing his chrisom, the white garments of his 
baptism, in the following year. Ini reigned until 
A.D. 726, when he also resigned his kingdom, and 
went on pilgrimage to Rome. He had pushed the 
boundaries of Wessex further to the west, reaching 
Exeter and driving the British to a great extent 
out of Somerset. Ini is chiefly remembered for 
his code of laws, which are partly civil and partly 
ecclesiastical. About the same time a code of 
laws dealing entirely with ecclesiastical matters was 
put forth by Wihtred, the king of Kent. These 
laws assert very strongly the freedom of the Church, 


the monks of SS. Peter and Paul took this much amiss, and tried to 
carry off his body and that of his successor by force. 
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and give a very high place of importance to ecclesi- — 
astical persons. Both codes illustrate the very close - 
connection and harmonious working of Church and — 
State; throughout this period, and indeed as far= 

as the Norman Conquest, the civil and ecclesiastical — 
authorities appear to have worked in perfect — 
harmony, and without caring to define their several 
spheres of action. Bishop and alderman sat side 
by side in the Witanagemot, and transacted secular — 
and ecclesiastical business together without appa- — 
rently any difficulties. The circumstances of the 
conversion of the English produced a closeness of — 


relations between Church and State which can 


hardly be paralleled elsewhere. It was a state of - 


things which could not be permanent, but while it 


lasted it seems to have worked very smoothly. — 


The chief ecclesiastical event which marked Ini’s 


reign was the division of the vast West Saxon — 


diocese. For some reason Theodore had not 
succeeded in accomplishing this before his death, 
though there can hardly be any doubt that he 
must have desired it. And there appears to have 
been a good deal of friction before it was carried 
out. But in A.D. 705 a decree of a synod made the 
country west of Selwood Forest into a separate 
diocese with its see at Sherborne. The other see 
remained, of course, at Winchester. A few years 
later another bishopric was formed for the South 


Saxons, with its see at Selsey. The first bishop of | 


Sherborne was the great scholar Aldhelm. He 
had studied at Canterbury under Hadrian, and 
then at Malmesbury, where a monastery had been 
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formed by an Irish scholar named Maidulf. Of 
this monastery Aldhelm became abbot, and he 
made there a school of learning like that of Canter- 
bury, and by his intercourse with learned men else- 
where and by his great reputation he must have 
done much to bring the Church in Wessex, which 
was in danger of isolation, into a closer connection 
with the rest of Christendom. He wrote much 
himself in Latin, in a style which seems to us in- 
tolerably turgid, but which was much admired in 
his own age; but he may also be reckoned as one 
of the founders of English literature, for he com- 
posed and sang English poems for his country 
people. He took some part in two controversies 
of his time: he wrote strongly in Wilfrid’s favour 
in a letter to his clergy urging them to be faithful 
to him—it is not certain at what exact point in the 
history ; and he made a contribution to the settle- 
ment of the Easter question. This will be a con- 
venient place to sketch the further progress of that 
controversy. We have seen in Chapter IV. how the 
question was finally settled as far as the English 
themselves were concerned. The decision of the 
Council at Whitby, although it referred directly to 
Northumbria only, was not challenged ; the Scots 
who would not accept the decision withdrew ; 
and the first canon of the Council of Hertford 
affirmed the Catholic rule for the whole English 
Church. It was not very long before the Scots 
themselves began to give up their peculiar usage. 
In the South of Ireland, as has been before noted, 
they had done so in the early part of the seventh 
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century. Adamnan, the abbot of Iona, the bio- 

grapher of his great founder S. Columba, was on 
very friendly terms with Aldfrid the king of 
Northumbria, and twice visited that country. On 
his second visit he went to Jarrow, where he must ~ 
have seen Bede. He was converted to the Catholic 3 
usage, and on his return home endeavoured to bring 
over the Scots to the same way of thinking. He 
had some success in the north of Ireland among 
those who did not belong to the Columban mon- 
asteries, but his own monks refused to conform. — 
After his death there was a schism at Iona, and for — . 
the first time an abbot was elected, apparently by __ 
the advocates of change, who was not of the family 
of the founder. The new ideas spread, and in AD. 
710 Naiton the king of the Picts wrote to Ceolfrid 
the abbot of Jarrow for information on the subject. 
The long answer which is found in Bede’s History _ 
was doubtless written by Bede himself. It had ‘ 
the effect of bringing over the Picts to the Catholic 
practice. In A.D. 716, according to Bede, the monks 
of Iona were persuaded by Egbert, an Englishman 
of noble birth, who had long lived the life of an 3 
ascetic in Ireland, and had done much to promote _ 
missionary work, to give up the Keltic custom; but 
it is clear that they were not all persuaded, for the 
schism continued, and rival abbots were elected 
until A.D. 772. The Columban monks-.who adhered 
to the old custom were driven out of his dominions 
by Naiton in A.D. 717, but Iona itself lay outside 
his authority. Bede, writing in a.D. 731, speaks 
of the Picts and Scots as being in full communion 
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with the English Church, but regards the Britons 
as still obstinate and bitterly hostile! The con- 
formity of the British was evidently brought about 
by very slow degrees. In A.D. 705, just before he 
became bishop, Aldhelm was commissioned by a 
synod to write to Geraint, the king of Damnonia, 
ie. Devonshire and Cornwall, and press the 
Catholic practice upon him, and the letter is still 


extant. Bede says that it induced many Britons 


who were subject to Wessex to conform, and 
perhaps they could hardly help themselves; but it 
was still some time before the British Church as a 
whole was brought over. In the second half of the 
eighth century there are several entries in the 


1 The relations between the English, Scotic, and British Churches 
are so often misunderstood, that it may be well to quote Bede’s 
exact words: He says in his summary of the state of the Church in 
his own time: ‘The nation of the Picts has a treaty of peace at this 
time with the race of the English, and delights to partake of catholic 
faith and truth with the universal Church, The Scots who inhabit 
Britain [that is, the Scots of the S.W. of the modern Scotland, who 
had come over from Ireland] are content with their own territories, 
and do not form any hostile or treacherous designs against the English 
race. The Britons, although for the most part they hate the 
English race with a hatred peculiar to themselves, and impugn the 
constitution of the whole Catholic Church by keeping Easter wrongly 
and by evil customs, still through Divine and human opposition are 
able to obtain what they desire in neither matter ; for although they 
are in part independent, still to some extent they are in subjection to 
the English.’ Bede, #.£. v. 23. 

Elsewhere he says: ‘It is the custom of the Britons at the present 
day to account the faith and religion of the English as nothing, and 
not to communicate with them in anything more than with pagans.’ 
HE. ii. 20. Cf. H.Z.i. 22; ii. 4. Cf. Aldhelm £2. ad Geruntium 
Regem (the letter mentioned in the text above) Bonifacit. Epp. : xliv. 
Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 268, 
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Welsh annals recording the conformity of one part 


after another of the Welsh nation, but an echo of 


the controversy can be traced at all events to the 
middle of the ninth century. 

From Wessex we turn to Mercia. Ceolred, who 
was king from A.D. 709 to A.D. 716 was a bad man 
and came to an evil end. His successor Athelbald 
was no better as far as his personal character went, 
and S. Boniface, of whom more will be said here- 
after, wrote to reprove him for his dissolute life. 
But he was liberal in gifts to religious foundations, 
and he was present at the Council of Cloveshoch 
in A.D. 747 which made an attempt to reform the 
evils existing in the Church. Mercia also grew 
powerful during his reign, chiefly at the expense 
of the West Saxons, but at the end he was defeated 
by them at Burford, and was killed by his own 
followers in A.D. 757. Under Offa, who succeeded 
soon afterwards and reigned until A.D. 796 Mercia 
reached the highest point of her power. Her 
boundaries were extended to the Humber and the 
Thames, and East Anglia, Essex, and Kent were 
entirely dependent, while the other two great 
kingdoms were greatly influenced by the Mercian 
king. Offa was a liberal benefactor of churches, 
and he founded the great abbey of S. Alban’s! It 
was however probably from political rather than 

* The story told by Matthew Paris about the foundation of S. 
Alban’s is so transparently legendary that doubt has been thrown on 
the fact of the foundation by Offa. But there are also early charters 
which are not certainly spurious, and on the whole there seems to be 


no reason to doubt that Offa did found the Abbey. See Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii, pp. 469, 478. 
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from religious motives that he took the step by 
which his name is specially distinguished in Church 
History. It was clearly an advantage with a view 
to the consolidation of Mercia that the ecclesiastical 
organisation of central England should be independ- 
ent of the southern parts, even though Kent may 
have been pretty completely under Mercian control. 
The opportunity for making the change came with 
the arrival of two papal legates George and Theo- 
phylact, both Cardinal Bishops. There is no exact 
information as to the precise causes which induced 
Pope Hadrian I to send these legates. The legatine 
system, which was a most powerful instrument in 
the consolidation of the papal power, was fully 
established on the Continent, but this is the only 
occasion until A.D. 1062, the very eve of the Norman 
Conquest, on which we have information of a formal 
mission of legates to England. The omission to 
send them was not due to any unwillingness on the 
part of the English to receive them, but England 
was untroubled by heresy, it supplied a constant 
stream of pilgrims to Rome, it fully acknowledged 
the primacy of S. Peter by the journeys which the 
archbishops were accustomed to make to obtain 
their palls, it stood out of the current of European 
struggles, and the popes may have thought it best 
to leave well alone. The legates on this occasion 
had no reason to complain of their recepticn. 
Simeon of Durham only says about them that they 
were sent by Pope Hadrian to renew the faith and 
the peace which S. Gregory had sent us by Augustine 
the Bishop, and they were worshipfully received, 
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It can hardly however be supposed that the pope 3 


would have taken the trouble to send legates of 
such dignity merely to renew a peace which had & 


not been broken. Offa had relations with the court 
of Charles the Great and with Rome, and it is more 


than probable that he asked for the mission as the di ‘ 
best means of bringing about his own designs. At 


all events it served that purpose. The legates on 
their arrival visited the archbishop at Canterbury, 
and then went on to the court of Offa, where they 
also met the king of Wessex. One of them pro- 


ceeded thence to Northumbria, to visit Eanbald, — 


the archbishop of York, and a legatine council was 
held in the northern province, at which the pope’s 
letters were read, and twenty decrees accepted. 
The great scholar Alcuin was present at this 
council, and he accompanied the legate back to 
Mercia. A second council was then held at Chelsea, 
probably in A.D. 787, at which Jaenbert of Canter- 
bury and his suffragans, and also Offa and his 
Witan were present. The same twenty decrees 
were accepted. They deal with many subjects, 
and one or two interesting points may be noticed 
about them. ‘Canons’ are here mentioned for 
the first time in English Church History. They are 
ordered to live ‘canonically? while monks have to 
live ‘regularly’ The first institution of Canons 
is commonly ascribed to Chrodegang bishop of 
Metz about A.D. 750, but similar attempts had 
probably been made before. The intention was 
to bring the secular clergy under some sort of canon 
or rule, and to make them share to some extent a 
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community life without taking the vows or sub- 
mitting to all the restrictions of monks. The at- 
tempt to bring the clergy in general under such 
a rule was not successful, and ‘canons’ became 
colleges of priests attached to particular churches. 
Another decree orders the payment of tithes. This 
was already an ecclesiastical obligation, and the 
participation of the king and his Witan in these 
councils made it a secular obligation as well. Pro- 
bably the question that caused most interest was 
that of the new archbishopric. Nothing indeed is 
said about this in the still extant report of their 
proceedings which the legates made to the Pope; 
but perhaps the transaction was not yet completed, 
and other authorities state definitely that the separa- 
tion was effected at this council. Higbert the bishop 
of Lichfield was raised to the rank of metropolitan, 
and apparently had as his province seven out of the 
twelve dioceses into which the southern and central 
portion of England was divided. No great resist- 
ance seems to have been offered on the part of 
Canterbury, and it would probably have been in 
vain. Higbert received a pall, and ranked as equal 
in dignity with the archbishop of Canterbury. In 
return for the Pope’s complaisance in this matter 
Offa promised a yearly payment to Rome, for the 
poor and to maintain the lights at S. Peter's. This 
was the probable origin of the later payment of 
Peter’s Pence, a tax of a penny on every hearth, 
which was established by law about the close of 
the ninth century. Higbert was, however, the only 
man who enjoyed the dignity of being archbishop 
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of Lichfield, and he did not retain it even until his 
death. Offa died in A.D. 796, and his son Kenwulf 
had to put down a rebellion in Kent. In this he 
received the support of the archbishop of Canter- 


bury, Aithelheard, who had been an abbot in 


Mercia, and he probably thought that the support 
of Canterbury was of greater value to him than an 
archbishop at Lichfield. He applied to Pope Leo, 
and A*thelheard went to Rome, and received a 
restoration of the rights of his see in A.D. 802, and 
in the following year this was acknowledged by a 


Council at Cloveshoch. “So ended the third arch- — 


bishopric. 

The secular history of Northumbria during this 
century need not detain us, After the death of 
Aldfrid in A.D. 705 there were fourteen kings duly 
elected before the close of the century, and not one 
of them died in the peaceful possession of his crown. 
Two retired into the religious life, and the rest were 
killed or deposed. The unsettled state of affairs 
which this implies could not have been favourable 
to the growth of religion, and yet some notable work 
was done for the Church, All the bishops and arch- 
bishops of York during the century appear to have 
been excellent men. Bosa was succeeded in A.D. 
705 by S. John of Beverley, who retired in A.D. 718, 
after consecrating as his successor a second Wilfrid, 
who, we are told, was honoured and beloved by all. 
On his retirement in A.D. 732 Egbert became bishop 
until A.D, 766. In A.D, 735 he received a pall from 
the pope, and became the first archbishop of York, 
for Paulinus, as we have seen above, never really 
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held that position. Egbert was a member of the 
royal family, and during a part of his episcopate 
his brother Eadbert was king of Northumbria. 
Egbert appears to have been an excellent arch- 
bishop, and to have done his best for the well-being 
of the Church, but his best known work is the 
institution of the School at York, of which more 
will be said presently in dealing with the work of 
‘Bede, whose pupil Egbert had been. Egbert was 
succeeded as archbishop by his kinsman Ethel- 
bert, who had been head of the school, and had 
collected many books for the library. There were 
two more archbishops before the close of the cen- 
tury, Eanbald I, who succeeded in A.D. 780, and 
Eanbald II, who succeeded in A.D. 796. In spite 
of this line of worthy prelates there were many 
evils and abuses in the Northumbrian Church, of 
which we learn a good deal from a letter from Bede 
to Egbert, and from the attempts made by councils 
to reform them. Some of these abuses will be 
noticed in connection with the subject of mon- 
asticism, and the various activities connected with 
the monastic life, which must next occupy our 
attention. 

Some of the characteristics of Scotic monasticism, 
as distinguished from that type which prevailed in 
the Western Church after the time of S. Benedict 
of Nursia, have been already noticed in an earlier 
chapter (see page 33 ff). In considering the history 
of the English monasteries it has to be remembered 
that those which were founded by S. Augustine and 
his followers conformed to the Benedictine type, 
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although during this period none of them probably ~ 


carried out in all points the strict Benedictine rule. 
Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop appear to have 
attempted to introduce this in the monasteries 
which they founded, but even in these traces of the 
Scotic system are to be found. The points in which 
English monasticism was principally affected by 
Scotic influence seem to have been the following. 
There was a tendency to the extreme and sometimes 
extravagant asceticism which was so eminently 


characteristic of Keltic Christianity, and which was _ 


quite opposed to the sober restraint of the Bene- 
dictine rule. Side by side with this there was a far 
greater laxity of rule, illustrated, for example, by 
the canon of the Council of Hertford which forbade 
monks to wander from monastery to monastery 
without the leave of their own abbot. The Scotic 
system of separate cells for the monks maintained 
itself to a great extent against the common 
dormitories of the Benedictines, and allowed greater 
opportunities both for independence and for 
asceticism. And further the free election of the 
abbot by the monks gave way in very many 
instances to the Scotic practice by which the 
headship of a monastery became practically 
hereditary in certain families. All these charac- 
teristics may have assisted the achievements which 
are the glory of the first age of English monasticism, 
while at the same time they rendered more easy 
that decline and secularisation which had already 
begun when Bede wrote. One other characteristic 
of these early monasteries, which came from 
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Gaul and not from Ireland, must be noticed. 
They were frequently double monasteries, that is, 
there was a monastery of men and a monastery 
of women in the same place, and to a certain extent 
under the same government. This was in early 
times a common arrangement in the East, and it 
came thence to Gaul. Sometimes the abbot but 
more commonly the abbess, was the head of the 
whole establishment, and the latter was the rule in 
England, where all or almost all of the female 
monasteries appear to have had a monastery of 
men in connection with them. One motive for this 
was no doubt that the nuns preferred the ministra- 
tions of priests who were also monks. The amount 
of communication between the two houses seems to 
have been different in different cases. Sometimes 
men and women used the same church; sometimes 
they had separate churches. At Wimborne the 
abbess gave orders to the men through a window, 
and there was no other intercourse except that 
priests came to say Mass in the women’s church 
and withdrew as soon as the service was over. At 
Whitby the abbess Hilda appears to have com- 
municated freely with the men. There is no hint 
of any irregularities having occurred in consequence 
of the near neighbourhood of the two establishments. 

The debt that Christianity in England owes to 
the early monasteries is incalculable, but there are 
three great departments of religious activity in 
which their influence must be particularly noted. 
About one of these—the special facilities which the 
monastic system, in the form in which it came into 
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England from the north, afforded for pioneer — 


missionary work,—enough has perhaps already been 
said. Two other great works accomplished by the 
monasteries during this period were the promotion 


of learning, literature, and education, and the © 


support of foreign missions. The first of these 
may be illustrated by a short sketch of the lives 
of three celebrated men, Czedmon, Bede, and 
Alcuin. 

Czdmon was a herdsman in the service of 
the monastery of Whitby. He lacked the gift of 
song which was common among his fellows, and 
when at their feasts the harp was passed round and 
came near to his turn, he used to rise sadly and go 
away. One night he had done this and had gone to 
sleep in the stable that was under his care, when a 
man appeared to him in a dream and said: Cadmon, 
sing me something. I cannot sing, he replied, and 
I have come hither from the feast because I could 
not sing. Still, said the other, Thou hast something 
to sing tome. What, said Cedmon, ought I to sing? 
Sing, he said, the beginning of created things. Then 
he immediately began to sing verses which he had 
never heard to the praise of God the Creator. On 
the next day he told what had happened, and the 
abbess Hilda caused him to enter the monastery and 
become a monk, and receive instruction in the sacred 
history of both the Old and New Testament; and 
all things that he learnt he turned after a time into 
song. The beautiful story of Czdmon’s death 
which is given by Bede, affords us an interesting 
glimpse of the internal life of a monastery. Czdmon 
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had been ailing for a fortnight, but was not thought 
to be seriously ill. One night however he asked his 
attendant to make his bed in the infirmary, which 
was near hiscell. Theattendant complied, although 
with surprise, as he did not seem to be near his death. 
Czdmon joined in cheerful conversation with the 
other patients in the infirmary until midnight, and 
then he asked whether they had the Eucharist there. 
It was of course the custom in England, as generally 
in the early Church, to reserve the Holy Eucharist 
for the sick, and at Whitby it was apparently 
reserved in the infirmary itself. They answered: 
Why do you, who are talking so cheerfully with us, 
need the Eucharist? Nevertheless, he said, bring 
me the Eucharist. And when he had taken It into 
his hand, he asked whether they were all at charity 
with him. Then he fortified himself with the heavenly 
Viaticum, and asked how long it was to Lauds, and 
hearing that it was not long, Let us wait, he 
said, for that hour, and signing himself with the 
sign of the holy cross, he fell asleep and so ended 
his life. 

Such is Bede’s account of Czedmon. His own life 
was no less beautiful in its piety and simplicity, while 
it was of immeasurably greater importance in the 
history of learning. It was spent almost entirely in 
the monasteries which Benedict Biscop founded at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, and almost all that we know 
about it is contained in Bede’s own modest auto- 
biography which concludes his greatest work. 
‘These things about the ecclesiastical history of 
the Britains, and especially of the race of the 

14 
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English, I, Bede, a servant of Christ, and priest of 
the monastery of the blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul at Wearmouth and Jarrow, have composed as I 
have been able to learn them either from ancient 
literature, or from the tradition of our elders, or from 
my own knowledge. I was born in the territory of 
the aforesaid monastery, and at the age of seven I 
was given by the care of my relations to be educated 
by the most reverend abbot Benedict, and afterwards 
Ceolfrid; and thereafter I have passed the whole 
time of my life in the same monastery, and have 


given all my pains to meditation on the Scriptures: — 


and amid the observance of monastic discipline and 
the daily care of singing in the Church, it has ever 
been my delight either to learn or to teach or to 
write. In the nineteenth year of my life I was 
admitted to the diaconate, and in the thirtieth year 
to the priesthood, both by the ministry of the most 
reverend bishop John’ (S. John of Beverley) ‘at 
the bidding of the abbot Ceolfrid.” Then, after a 


long list of his writings, which comprise com- 


mentaries on the greater part of the Scriptures, lives 
of Saints, the lives of the abbots of his monastery, 
books on hymns, metre, and some of the natural 
science which existed in his day, as well as the five 
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books of the Ecclesiastical History, he concludes — 


with these words: ‘ And I beseech thee, good Jesus, 
to grant to me, to whom thou hast given to drink 
in with delight the words of thy knowledge, that 
through thy goodness I may at length attain unto 
thee the fountain of all wisdom, and appear for ever 
before thy face.” Two stories that have come down 
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to us about Bede illustrate the simple and earnest 
devotion that manifests itself in all his writings. 
During a great visitation of the plague about the 
year A.D. 686, when Bede was thirteen or fourteen 
years old, almost all the brethren at the monastery 
of Jarrow perished, and there were none left who 
could read or recite the antiphons and responses 
except the abbot himself, Ceolfrid, and one little 
lad nourished and taught by him ‘who is now’ says 
the narrative ‘a priest of the same monastery.’ It 
could have been no other than Bede himself. The 
abbot, in his deep sorrow, ordained that they should 
say the psalms without antiphons, except at Vespers 
and Matins. But when this had been done for a 
week he could bear the loss no longer, and with no 
little labour he restored the whole course of psalmody 
with the help only of the boy, until others could be 
trained to take part in the singing. And later Alcuin, 
writing to the monks of Wearmonth! says: It is told 
that our master and your patron the blessed Bede 
said ‘I know that angels visit the canonical hours, 
and the congregations of the brethren. What if they 
do not find me among them? Will they not say 
Where is Bede? Why comes he not to the prescribed 
devotions with the brethren?’ The death of Bede 
was such as befitted the purity and devotion of his 
life. It is described by an eye witness, Cuthbert, 
afterwards abbot of the two monasteries. To abridge 
it is to impair its beauty, but it can only be given 
in outline here. In the year A.D. 735, when he was 
62 years of age, his strength began to fail before 
1 Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 471. 
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Easter, but he still continued to teach his disciples, 
and to chant the psalms, and in English poetry, in 
which he was skilled, he sang verses on the approach 
of death. He also laboured to complete two literary 
tasks on which he was engaged, a translation of part 
of S. John’s Gospel into English, and some extracts 
from the works of Isidore. On the Tuesday before 
Ascension Day he told his disciples to learn speedily, 
for he would not be long with them, and he passed 
the night in giving thanks. On the morning of 
Wednesday he bade the scribes write speedily, and 
they did so until the third hour, when all but one 
went to join the Rogationtide solemnities, when the 
relics of the Saints are borne in procession. The boy 
who remained, Wilbert, said: ‘ There is still one 
chapter wanting, and it seems hard for thee to be 
questioned further.’ ‘ Nay,’ he said, ‘it is easy, take 


thy pen and mend it, and write quickly ;’ and he ~ 


did so. At the ninth hour he said ‘I have a few 
treasures in my casket, that is some pepper, napkins, 
and incense; call the priests of the monastery that I 


may distribute to them such gifts as God has given 7 


me. When he had done this he besought them to 
offer masses and prayers for him, which they gladly 
promised to do. And he said: ‘It is time for me, 
if it be his will, to return to my Maker. The time 
of my departure is at hand, for my soul desires to 
see Christ my king in his beauty. This and many 
like things he said, and passed the day in gladness 
till evening. Then the same boy Wilbert said: 
‘ There is still one sentence, dear master, not written 
down. And he said, ‘Well then write it’ And 
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after a little space the boy said: ‘It is finished. 
And he answered: ‘Well, thou hast spoken 
truth, It is finished. Take my head in thy hands, 
for it much delights me to sit opposite my holy place 
where I used to pray, that so sitting I may call upon 
my Father.’ And thus upon the floor of his cell 
singing ‘ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost,’ he breathed his latest breath. 
‘And so,’ says Mr Plummer, ‘he passed away, the 
very model of the saintly scholar-priest ; a type in 
which the English Church has never, thank God, 
been deficient, and of which we have seen in our 
own day bright examples in the person of men 
like Richard William Church and Henry Parry 
Liddon.’ 

But Bede’s place in history is more than a bright 
example of the combination of saintliness and 
learning. He lived at a time when in the break up 
of the Roman empire and the reconstruction of 
Europe culture and civilisation seemed to have 
fallen to their lowest point. At this moment he 
gathered up in himself, from the traditions of 
Canterbury and from the books and knowledge 
that flowed into his monastery from the Continent 
and from Ireland all the learning of his age, and 
this he transmitted to the school at York to be 
carried back at the end of the century by Alcuin to 
the court of Charles the Great, and to form one of 
the most important elements of the Carolingian 
revival. ‘By promoting the foundation of the 
school of York,’ says Dr Stubbs, ‘he kindled the 
flame of learning in the West, at the moment that 
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it seemed both in Ireland and in France to be ; 
expiring.” It is difficult to overestimate the debt — 
which learning owes to Bede. He himself wrote ¥ 
much on many subjects. There are few books of 3 
the Holy Scriptures on which he has not left :. 
commentaries, which show a wonderful range of = 
theological reading. He also wrote on grammar, : 
prosody, rhetoric, and such natural science as existed _ 
in his time. But his most enduring literary work — 
was in history, and no lapse of time can efface the ~ 
charm or diminish the value of the Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People, to which we owe 
nine tenths of our knowledge of the planting and — 
early growth of Christianity in England. 

Bede is only known to have left his monastery 
once. _Two years before his death he visited his 
’ old pupil Egbert at York. Egbert had perhaps 
been already elected to the bishopric, and when he 
was consecrated in the following year Bede wrote 
him a letter which is one of our most valuable 
sources of information with regard to the condition 
of the Church in Northumbria at that time. More 
will be said about this letter below. But before 
leaving the subject of the York School a few words 
must be said about Alcuin, although the most 
important part of his life belongs not to English 
but to Continental history. He was a Northumbrian 
of noble birth who became a pupil of Egbert and 
his successor Ethelbert at York. In A.D. 781 he 
went to Rome to bring Eanbald’s pall, and he met 
Charles the Great, who invited him to live at his 
court and superintend the work of promoting 
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education in his dominions. In this great and 
most fruitful task—and especially in founding 
and organising schools in connection with the 
monasteries and great churches—he spent most of 
the next fifteen years, and he then retired to S. 
Martin’s at Tours, where he died in A.D. 804. His 
correspondence with Charles the Great is one of 
the most valuable contemporary records that have 
come down to us. 

In his important work on the continent Alcuin 
did not forget his native country. He was well 
informed about what went on in England, and he 
did his best by means of correspondence to reform 
abuses. Thus he wrote many letters to the bishops, 
clergy, and monasteries of Northumbria, urging the 
latter especially to observe their rule and live 
virtuously. He also wrote repeatedly to Eanbald II, 
archbishop of York, and to A®thelred king of 
Northumbria, on the state of the Church, and to 
press upon them moral and religious reform. Nor 
did he confine his interest to the Northern province, 
for he wrote with great freedom to /‘thelheard 
archbishop of Canterbury, admonishing him about 
his duties and reproving him for deserting his 
Church.} 

Alcuin was not the only Englishman who did a 
great work on the Continent. The missionary 
efforts of the early English Church are one of its 
chief glories. Wilfrid’s pioneer work in Fresia has 
been already mentioned. Not many years after- 
wards a Northumbrian named Egbert, who had 


1 The most important letters are in Haddan and Stubbs, vol. iii. 
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gone with Ceadda to Ireland and led an ascetic 
life there, was seized with a desire to evangelise 
the peoples from whom the English had sprung. 
He was ready to start but was stopped by what he 
believed to be a Divine intimation. He sent out, 
however, in A.D. 690 a mission of twelve Englishmen, 
headed by a Northumbrian priest named Wilbrord. 
He began, amid great difficulties, evangelising work 
among the Fresians, and was consecrated to be 
archbishop by pope Sergius in A.D. 696. His see 
was ultimately fixed at Utrecht. Before he died 


at the age of 82 he had seen the fruit of his labours © 


in the establishment of an organised Church among 
the Fresians. Many other Englishmen are known 
to have laboured in the Low Countries and in 
Germany, but the greatest of all was S. Boniface, 
known as the Apostle of Germany. His English 
name was Winfrid, and he was born at Crediton 
about the year A.D. 680. Like Bede he entered a 
monastery at the age of seven, and a distinguished 
career was undoubtedly open to him in his own 
country. But when he was between thirty and 


forty years of age he devoted himself to missionary 


work, and laboured first in the partly Christianised 
countries of Fresia and Thuringia, and then among 
the heathen Hessians. He was consecrated bishop 
by Gregory ii in A.D. 723. His life after this was 
one of marvellous activity and success, and he 
obtained a most commanding influence in Europe. 
His archiepiscopal see was fixed in A.D. 743 at 
Maintz. In his old age he made an expedition to 
preach to some of the Fresians who were still 
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heathen, and on June 5, A.D. 755, his party was 
attacked by a body of heathens, and he and most 
of his companions were slain. He was buried in 


the monastery which he had founded at Fulda. 


It is to be noted that although the great work of 
his life was carried on in Germany he maintained 
a regular correspondence with many friends in 
England, and he was assisted in his work by 
numbers of men and women from the English 
monasteries. 

The revival of learning and the promotion of 
missionary work are two of the greatest debts which 
the Church owes to the monasteries of this period. 
But the monastic life of the time had a darker side. 
It has been pointed out that the laxity of the Scotic 
system involved possibilities of rapid decline, and 
the letter of Bede to Egbert which has been 
mentioned above shows that this decline had in 
many cases taken place. It is easy to see how the 
close connexion of monasteries with the families 
of their founders, which was the most striking 
characteristic of the Scotic system, might lead to 
abuses. In Bede’s time a number of pseudo- 
monasteries had sprung up. Rich landowners 
turned their houses into monasteries in order to 
escape the public burdens, but continued to live 
with their wives and treated the monasteries as their 
private property. Or their wives, without submitting 
to monastic restrictions, became heads of nominal 
nunneries. And even in the older and more famous 
houses complaints about secularity and luxury are 
common. Apart from the monasteries Bede 
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complains most of the want of due episcopal — 
supervision, which caused great numbers of the 
people to be left without instruction or spiritual — 
care. It must not be supposed that no efforts were — 
made to reform these disorders. The most important 4 
attempt was that made by the Council of Cloveshoch 3 
in A.D. 747. This council laid down admirable 3 
principles for the guidance of bishops and priests 
in their pastoral work. Bishops were exhorted to _ 
devote themselves to the cure of souls and to live : 
in a manner worthy of their high calling. They — 
were to go through their dioceses once in every 
year, summoning the people to meet them in every 
place, to give them instruction, and to warn them 3 
especially against pagan superstitions. They were 
to examine carefully those whom they ordained. 
Priests were to free themselves from secular cares, 
and be very careful of their own lives and devotions ; 
they were to be diligent in baptizing, teaching, and 
visiting in the places assigned to them by their 
bishops—this seems to show that a parochial system 
was already in an advanced stage of formation—and 
they were to be especially careful to teach in English 
the Creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the words used in. 
the celebration of Mass and the office of Baptism ; 
they were to observe uniformity in their instructions 
_and were above all to teach that without faith it is 
impossible to please God. When they baptized 
infants they were to provide for their proper instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith. In the Church services 
they were to avoid what was secular and pretentious, 
and use the ecclesiastical melodies, or if they could 
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not sing they were to read in a simple and natural 
manner. The feasts of the Church and all that be- 
longed to them, the office of Baptism, the celebration 
of Mass, the method of singing were to be ‘according 
to the written exemplar which we have from the 
Roman Church” The Lord’s Day was to be 
observed as a day of worship, and secular affairs 
laid aside as far as possible; and the people were 
to be often invited by their priests to come together 
to hear the word of God and attend the Sacraments 
of the Mass. The observance of the Rogation Days, 
the Ember seasons, and the feasts of S. Augustine 
and ‘our father’ Gregory was specially enjoined. 
The laity were to be exhorted to frequent com- 
munion. Nothing could be more admirable than 
these exhortations : if the bisliops and clergy of the 
English Church had kept them more in mind the 
state of religion in this country would be very 
different from what it is. With regard to the 
monasteries the Council evidently did not feel that 
it was possible to take any very heroic measures, 
but there are signs that attempts would be made to 
enforce the Benedictine rule, to eliminate by degrees 
the secular elements, to reform great abuses, and to 
bring the monasteries more under the supervision of 
the bishops. To this end the bishops were to warn all 
abbots and abbesses in their dioceses to live accord- 
ing to rule, they were to visit also the ‘monasteries 
of seculars,’ if they were worthy to be called 
monasteries, and do what they could for their 
reformation. Monks and nuns were to be subject 
to their rule, to lead a quiet and regular life, without 
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dissension, and to wear a simple and befitting dress. 
Secular persons were to be kept out of monasteries 
as far as possible, and they were not to be the 
haunts of ‘poets, harp players, musicians, or buffoons.’ 
Feasting, drunkenness, and other vices were to be 
guarded against. Secular persons were not to be pro- 
fessed as monks or nuns without probation, lest they 
should throw up their profession and cause scandal. 
Monastic persons were to live in their monasteries 
and not among the laity. All monks and ecclesiastics 


alike were specially warned against drunkenness, e 


one of the most conspicuous vices of the English 
before the Conquest, and special exhortations urge 
the duty of alms, the use of the Psalter, and the 
Holy Communion. 

There is not much evidence to show whether the 
decrees of the Council of Cloveshoch had much 
practical effect. The evils complained of un- 
doubtedly continued to exist, as may be seen from 
the letters of Alcuin referred to above, and the 
struggle to improve the monastic life is a conspicuous 
feature of English Church history to the time of the 
Norman Conquest and afterwards. But in the next 
century the Danish invasions went far to destroy 
the monasteries—good and bad—altogether. Even 
before the end of this century the inroads had begun. 
In A.D. 789 Lindisfarne was sacked and in A.D. 794 
Jarrow met the same fate. Iona was attacked in 
A.D. 795, and again in A.D. 806. The effect of the 
Danish ravages on the Church was profound, but 
its history belongs to the next century. 

The decrees of Cloveshoch show at all events 
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that earnest efforts were being made during this 
century to contend against the evils of the time. 
The fact that King A®thelbald with his great men 
was present at the Council may show that he had 
taken to heart the earnest remonstrances made to 
him by Boniface and five German bishops. Letters 
also from Pope Zacharias were read at the 
Council exhorting the English to amend their lives. 
And it may be reasonably assumed that Bede’s 
letter to Egbert had stirred the consciences of 
many. 

This letter throws so great light on the condition 
of the Church in Northumbria that it will be worth 
while to give in conclusion a short sketch of its 
contents. Bede begins by an exhortation to study 
and devotion as the necessary accompaniments to 
active work, and recommends the society of godly 
men in terms which suggest that such advice was 
not unnecessary even for a bishop. He then dwells 
on the unwieldy size of Egbert’s diocese, which 
would make it impossible for him to visit all the 
villages even once a year. The bishop must there- 
fore do his best to ordain a sufficient number of 
priests to preach, celebrate and baptize, and he 
should take the utmost pains to provide religious 
teaching for the people. Even if this were done 
the fewness of the bishops is a great evil, for there 
are many villages which do not see a bishop to 
confirm for many years together. Those who 
believe that the Holy Ghost is given in Confirma- 
tion cannot acquiesce in this state of things with- 
out great danger to themselves and their flocks, 
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especially as all have to contribute to the support 


of the bishops. Avarice is the cause of all evil: © 


if a bishop through love of money takes a diocese 
larger than he can go through ina year, it is fatal 


to himself and dangerous to his flock. The great — 


remedy therefore is to have more bishops. Gregory 


had ordained that there should be twelve in the © 


northern province, and this should be carried out, 
and York should become an archiepiscopal see. 
(This was effected in A.D. 735.) It is however 
hard to found new bishoprics because of the undue 


increase in the number of monasteries. Many of — 


these are monasteries only in name; for the last 
thirty years it has been customary for landowners 
to turn their houses into nominal monasteries, not 


with any intention of leading the regular life, but 


to obtain privileges. _ Such houses should be sup- 
pressed, and their revenues devoted to founding 
new sees, and it is the duty of the bishops to see to 
this. Egbert must provide more teachers for the 
people, to instruct them in good works and devotion, 
in the value of the sign of the cross, and of daily 
communion, as practised in Italy, Gaul, Africa, 
Greece, and all the East. In Northumbria even the 
more religious communicate only at Christmas, 
Epiphany, and Easter, whereas elsewhere, as Egbert 
had himself seen at Rome, very many communicate 
on all Sundays and Saints’ Days. Finally Bede 
utters a solemn warning against avarice, as the 
besetting sin of his time. 

The most remarkable thing about this letter is 
that it is so painfully appropriate not only to the 
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seventh century of English Church History but to 
the present time. The sham monasteries have 
indeed long disappeared: a fate was in store for 
them which Bede did not anticipate: before the 
end of the century in which he wrote they were 
being swept away by the fire and sword of the 
Danish invasions. But the other evils which he 
laments are with us still, and in many respects in 
an aggravated form: the small number of the 
bishops, the unwieldy dioceses, the villages which 
do not for years together see their chief pastor, the 
bishops with large revenues who cannot go through 
their dioceses even once a year, the practical dis- 
belief in the gift of the Holy Ghost in Confirmation 
which has caused it to be regarded as a mere 
renewal of baptismal vows, the utter neglect of 
Communion in the case of the vast majority, and 
the low standard of frequency even in the more 
devout as compared with the practice of other parts 
of the Christian Church—-all these things we know 
only too well as among the great blots upon the 
Church of our own time. In looking back at the 
first days of her life we should be moved to humility 
and thankfulness: humility, because in so many 
hundreds of years she has done so little to fulfil the 
glorious promise of the period of her foundation, 
and because the worst faults which hindered her 
work then are still uncured: thankfulness, because 
her candlestick has not been moved out of its place, 
and because there have not been wanting at any 
time, and certainly not in our day, some men at 
least among her sons not altogether unworthy to 
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be the successors of Augustine, Aidan, Theodore, 
Wilfrid, and Bede. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER VI 


Authorities. After the period covered by Bede the best 


authority for Northumbrian history is Simeon of Durham — 


(Rolls Series) who has preserved some ancient records. 
General authorities are the Saxon Chronicle, Florence of 


Worcester (Eng. Hist. Soc.) and William of Malmesbury, — 
Gesta Regum and Gesta Pontificum (Rolls Series). Con-_ 


temporary documents are in Haddan and Stubbs, vol. iii. Dr 


Bright’s History unfortunately ends with Bede ; Dr Hunt’s is — 


the best modern guide. See also articles in Dict. Christian 
Biogr., especially those by Dr Stubbs on Boniface and Offa. 
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NOTE.—No attempt has been made to be consistent in the 


spelling of proper names. The ordinary modern 
spelling has been used for names still in common 
use, or very familiar, such as Edwin and Ethel- 
dreda. Other names are given in the form in 
which they most commonly appear in the pages of 
Bede and other early authorities. 


és 
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ACCA, bishop of Hexham, 188 
Acha, sister of Edwin, 68, 84, 89, 


97 

Ad Murum, 107, 108 

Adamnan, abbot of Iona, 30-34, 37- 
39, 88, 198 

fflfled, abbess of Whitby, 84, 116, 
184, 189 

Elli, king of Northumbria, 42, 67, 


84 

fEthelbald, king of Mercia, 192, 
200, 221 

Ethelbert, see Ethelbert 

/Ethelburh, see Ethelburga 

Sthelfrid, king of Northumbria, 
67, 68, 70, 84, 87, 88, 97 

A®thelheard, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 195, 204, 215 

®thelhere, king of East Anglia, 
78, 84, 114 

A‘thelred, king of Mercia, 84, 169, 
170, 184, 187-189 

A®thelred, king of Northumbria, 


215 

®thelthryth, (S. Etheldreda), 77, 
I61, 171-173 

fEthelwalch, king of Sussex, 117, 
NEG E77 

&thelwald, king of Deira, 84, 1o2, 
105, 110, 112, II4, 115 

Ethelwald, king of East Anglia, 
I12 

Agatho, pope, 131 

Agilbert, bishop of WestSaxons, 46, 
Too, 118, 120, 130, 131, 139, 148 

Aidan, S., 27, 32, 38, 49, 43, 62, 91- 
106, 102-106, 124, 127, 129, 136, 
137, 160, 161, 224 

Aidan, king of Dalriada, 32, 67 

Aix, in Provence, 45 

Alban, S., 12 

Alban’s, S. (Verulam), 
monastery founded, 200 


15 


15; 


12, 


Alchfled, wife of Peada, 84, 107, 
116 

Alchfrid, king of Deira, 84, 106, 
107, 115, 126, 128-130, 138-142, 
144, 173 

Alcuin, 41, 155, 192, 202, 208, 211, 
214, 215, 220 

Aldfrid, king of Northumbria, 84, 
183, 184, 186, 189, 198, 204 

Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury and 
bishop of Sherborne, 40, 192, 196- 
200 

Alleluia Victory, 15 

Anatolius, bishop of Laodiczea, 132 

Andrew, S., monastery of, 41, 43, 


9 
Andrew, a monk, 146 
Anna, king of East Anglia, 77, 78 
Ariminum, Council of, 12, 14 
Arles, 45, 55, 148; Council of, 12; 
Augustine consecrated at, 47, 49 
Armagh, see of, 19, 20, 26, 27; 
book of, 19, 29, 38 
Asterius, archbishop of Milan, 98 
Athanasius, S., 33 
Augustine, S., of Hippo, 179 
Augustine, S., of Canterbury, 1, 2, 
I7, 40, 43-63, 68, 81, 82, 90, 123, 
144, 201, 205, 224 
Austerfield (Onestrefeld), 187 


BAMBOROUGH 93, 97, 102, 105 
Bangor Iscoed, 17, 69 
Bardney, abbey of, 101, 170 
Bebba, 84 
Bede, editions, 38, 39; life and 
character, 209-213; and passim 
Benedict, S., of Nursia, 33, 205 
Benedict Biscop, 128, 140, 149, 
163, 171, 174, 178, 206, 209, 210 
Benedictine monasticism, 33, 34, 
50, 205, 206, 219 
Bertgilo, see Boniface 
225 
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Bernicia, 67, 73, 85, 87, 89, 90, 97, 
IO2, 114-116, 141 

Bertha, queen of Kent, 5, 48, 49, 
56, 64, 65 

Bertwald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 188, 189, 193, 194 

Bewcastle cross, 140, 141 

Birinus, first bishop of the West 
Saxons, 98-100 

Bishops, Choice and Consecration 
of, see Consecration 

Bisi, bishop of the East Anglians, 
158, 164, 168 

Boisil, provost of Melrose, 137 

Boniface, S., 192, 200, 216, 217, 221, 
224 

Boniface, bishop of the East 
Anglians, 78, I12, 120, 137, 139, 
158 

Barns IV., pope, 64 

Boniface V., pope, 67, 69 

Bosa, bishop of York, 180, 184, 
189, I90, 204 

Bosham, Scotic monks at, 177 

Bregwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
194 

Brie, 77 

British Bishops, 12-17, 59-61, 63, 
140, 159 

British Church, 11-18, 59-61, 63, 
99; 140, 199, 200 _ 

Brude, king of the Picts, 32 

Brythons, 8, 9, 17 

Burford, defeat of Mercians at, 
200 

Burghcastle, monastery at, 76 


CADWALLON, king of Gwynedd, 
85-87, 97 

Cad*alla, king of West Saxons, 
177; 195 

Czedmon, 208, 209 

Campodumum, in Northumbria, 86 

Candida Casa (Whithern) 13, 33 

Candidus, pope’s steward in Gaul, 


43 

Canons, 202, 203 

Canterbury, 47749, 61, 63, 66, 79, 
89, 90, 98, 1%, 142, 149, 150, 
155) 164, 178, 184, 193, 194, 202, 


‘ 
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Cashel, 35 


Catalogus Sanctorum, 29 

Catterick, in Yorkshire, 90 

Ceadda (Chad), first bishop of Lich- 
field, 38, 54, III, 135, 137, 139- 
142, 158-163, 171 

Cedd, bishop of the East Saxons, 
107-113, I20, 130, 131, 135, 137; 
139, 169 

Celestine I., pope, 14, 18-20, 25 

Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow, 210, 211 

Ceollach, bishop of the Mercians, 
117 

eave: king of Mercia, 84, 200 - 

Chad, see Ceadda 


Chalcedon, Council of, 152, 165, . 


173, 179 

Charibert, father of Bertha, 5 

Charles the Great, 155, 202, 214, 
215 

Chelsea, Council of, 202, 203 

Chertsey, monastery of, 169 

Chester, battle of, 68 

Christchurch, Canterbury, 48, 194 

Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, 202 

Cloveshoch, Councils of, 40, 166, 
193, 194, 200, 204, 218-220, 

Coifi, a heathen priest, 71, 72 

Coinred, king of Mercia, A.D. 7o04- 
race en Ae 

Coinwalch, king of Wessex, 77, 
78, 100, 117, 118, 128, 129 

Coldingham (Coludi urbs), monas- 
tery of, 172 

Colman, bishop of Northumbria, 
34, 120, 125, 129-133, 135, 139 


Columba, S., 23, 24, 29-32, 38, 99; oa 


48, 67, 88, 90, 132, 138, 198 
Columban, S., 20, 63, 64, 75 
Confession of S. Patrick, 19-22, 24, 

27-29 
Consecration of bishops, ro, 25, 26, 

47, 49, 54-58, 79, 80, 91, 108, Io9, 

135, 139-145, I5I, 157-160, 181, 

193, 194 
Constans II., emperor, 146, 147 
Constantius, emperor, 12 
Constantinople, Gregory at, 41; 

Councils of, 179 
Coroticus, S. Patrick’s letter to, 19 
Cuichelm, king of Wessex, 69, 70, 

100 
Culdremhne, battle of, 30 
Cumene, abbot of Iona, 32, 38 


=f, 
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Cumene, a defender of Keltic 
Easter, 125 

Cuthbert, S., 38, ror, 129, 135, 137, 
138, 171, 181, 182, 184 

Cuthbert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 194 

Cuthbert, abbot of Jarrow, 211 

Cuthred, a Wessex prince, too 

Cynegils, king of Wessex, 98-100 

Cyniburga, daughter of Penda, 84, 
106, 129 

Cyriac, archbishop of Carthage, 54 


DALRIADA, kingdom of, 29, 31, 
32, 67 

Damian, bishop of Rochester, 81, 
120, 137 

Damnonia, 59, 68, 199 

Danish invasions, 101, 168, 182, 
220 

David, S., 16, 29, 33 

Deira, kingdom of, 42, 67, 73, 87, 
89, 90, 97, 102, 105, 110, 114-116, 
126, 140, 141 

Denisesburn, battle of (Heavenfield), 
88, 89 

Deusdedit, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 54, 81, 120, 137, 139, 14r- 
143, 148 

Dionysius Exiguus, 165 

Discipline, 16, 34, 35, 155-157, 166, 
217-223 

Diuma, bishop of the Mercians, 
2O7,, 517) 

Divorce, 167, 168, 173 

Docus, a British missionary, 16, 29, 


33 
Dorchester, 99, 118, 171 
Doruvernum, see Canterbury 
Dunnichen (Nechtanesmere), battle 
of, 183 
Dunwish, 75, 168 
Durham, ror, 182 


EADBALD, king of Kent, 65, 66, 


69, 80, 87 s 
Eadbert, king of Northumbria, 
205 


Eadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne, 189 

Eadhed, bishop of Lindsey, 187 

Eadwulf, of Northumbria, 189 _ 

Ealdwulf, king of East Anglia, 
64 
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Eanbald I., archbishop of York, 
202, 205, 214 

Eanbald II., archbishop of York, 
205, 215 . 

Eanfled, queen of Northumbria, 
69, 70, 84, 87, 103, 104, 125, 128, 


143 

Eanfrid, king of Bernicia, 64, 84, 
87, 88 

Earconbert, king of Kent, 56, 77, 
80, 81, 128, 137 

Earconwald, bishop of London, 
168, 169, 184 

Earpwald, king of East Anglia, 74 

Fast Anglia, 5, 64, 67, 68, 71, 74- 
78, 112, 114, 116, 120, 158, 168, 
200 

Easter question, 60, 63, 64, 121-135, 
138, 165, 185, 197-200 

Eata, bishop of Hexham, 129, 135, 
I7I, 180, 181, 184 

Ebba, abbess of Coldingham, 172 

Ebbsfleet, 45 

Ebroin, 148, 175 

Eddi (Eddius Stephanus), 126, 129, 
130, 138, 139, 141, 154, 158, 159, 
I7I, 172, 174-176, 183, 184, 186- 


190 

Edinburgh, 86 

Education, 75, 76, 154, 155, 208-215 

Edwin, king of Northumbria, 67- 
74, 80, 84-87, 89, 96-98, IOI, 103, 


107 

Edwinspath (Onestrefeld, Auster- 
field), Council of, 187 

Egbert, king of Kent, 143, 148, 164 

Egbert, a Northumbrian, 215, 216 

Egbert, first archbishop of York, 
58, 205, 206, 214, 217, 221, 222 

Egfrid, king of Northumbria, 84, 
II4, 141, 163, 170-173, 181, 183 

Elfric, 84 

Elmham, 168 

Ely, 77, 173 ane 

English Conquest of Britain, 1-4 

English Religion, 5-7 

Ephesus, Council of, 147, 179; 
supposed connexion with, 23 

Ermenburg, queen of Northumbria, 
176 

Essex, 5, 59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 108-113, 
116, 137, 168, 169, 200 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, 4, 5, 45-50 
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Ethelbert, archbishop of York, 205, 


214 
Ethelburga, queen of Northumbria, 
69, 84, 87, 107 


Ethelburga, S., 169 
Etheldreda, S., 77, 161, 171-173 
Excommunication, 111, 112 


FARNE, island of, 102, 181, 182 

Felix of Messana, 53 

Felix, bishop of the East Anglians, 
75 76, 78, 79, 124 

Filioque clause, 179 

Finan, bishopof the Northumbrians, 
106-109, 120, 124, 125, 129 i 

Finnian of Clonard, 31; Finnian of 
Moville, 30 

Fochlad, forest of, 24 

Fresia, 174, 175, 188, 215-217 

Fulda, founded by Boniface, 217 

Fursey, 76, 119 


GEORGE, papal legate, 201-203 

Geraint, king of Damnonia, 199 

Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, 14, 
ies) SAN OYS 

Gildas, 2, 16-18, 29, 33 

Gilling, monastery of, 104 

Goidels, 8, 9, 17 

Goodmanham, 72 

Gregory, S., the Great, 40-58, 82, 
93; 109, 150, 164, 169, 201, 222 

Gregory II., pope, 216 

Gregory III., pope, 194 

Gregory VII., pope, 54 

Gregory of Tours, 155 

Gwynedd (N. Wales), 68, 85, 86 


HADDENHAM, 161 

Hadrian, abbot of SS. Peter and 
Paul, 146-149, 154, 157, 179, 196 

Hadrian I., pope, 201 

Hartlepool (Hereten), 116 

Hatfield Chase, battle of, 86, roz 

Hatfield, Council of, 148, 178-180 

Heavenfield (Denesesburn), battle 
of, 88, 89 

Hereford, 170 

Hereswid, 84 

Hertford, Council of, 152, 164-168, 
206 

Hessians, 


Boniface among. the, 
216 


i] 


Hexham, 88, 89, 163, 173, 181, 184, 
187 

Higbert, archbishop of Lichfield, 
203, 204 


Hii (Iona), 31-39, 88, 90, 91, 93, 94, — 


109, 120, 135, 220 


Hilda, abbess of Whitby, 77, 84, — 


116, 130, 184, 207 
Hy Neill, 29 
Honorius I., pope, 57, 79, 98 ‘ 
Honorius, archbishop of Canter- 


bury, 44, 54, 73, 75, 79, 80, 87, 
124 


IDLE, battle on the, 68, 70 


Idolatry, 6, 7, 49, 56, 57, 64, 72, 
8 


fe) 

Ini, king of Wessex, 195 

Inisbofin, 34, 135 

Innocent III., pope, 146 

Iona (Hii), 31-39, 88, 90, 91, 93, 94, 
I0g, 120, 135, 220 

Isle of Wight, 177 

Ithamar, bishop of Rochester, 54, 
80, 81 


JAENBERT, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 194, 202 

James (or Jacob), the Deacon, 73, 
74, 89, 90, 125, 131 

Jarrow, 33, 126, 128, 171, 198, 209- 
213, 220 

Jaruman, bishop of Mercia, 113, 
II7, I2I, 137, 158 

John, abbot of SS. Peter and Paul, 
64 

John, precentor of S, Peter’s, 178, 
180 

John, S. of Beverley, bishop of 
Hexham and York, 184, 189, 190, 
204, 210 

John VI., pope, 188 

Justus, archbishop of Canterbury, 
48, 54, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 79 


KELTIC Churches, 1, 8-39, 59-64, 
82, 88-96, 108-110, 120-126, 129- 
136, 138, 140, 157, 159, 160, 197- 
200, 205-207 

Keltic Immigrations, 8 

Keltic Orders, 10, 16, 54, 91, 108, 
I09, 140, 159, 160 

Keltic Religion, 9 
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Kent, 4, 5; 45-59, 61-67, 76, 78-81, 
103, I16, 120, 153, 154, 158, 164, 
170, 195, 200, 204 

Kenwulf, king of Mercia, 204 


LaGny, Fursey died at, 76 

Lastingham, monastery of, 110, 113, 
130, 139, 162 

Laurence, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 44, 48, 54, 61, 63, 64, 66 

Legates, Papal, 193, 201-203 

Leicester, 171, 187 

Leo the Great, pope, 26 

Lérins, monastery of, 25, 45 

Lichfield, 159, 161, 170, 187, 193, 
195, 203, 204 

Lincoln, 12, 73, 79 

Lindisfarne, 93-95, 108, 127, 135, 
I71, 181, 182, 184, 220 

Lindsey, 70, 170, 187 

Liturgies, 16, 51, 52, 218, 219 

Liudhard, Bertha’s chaplain, 5, 47 

London, 58, 61, 93, 110, 113, 150, 
169, 184 

Lothere (Leutherius), bishop of the 
West Saxons, 158, 164 

Lothere, king of Kent, 164 

Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 14, 15 


MAIDULF, founder of Malmesbury, 
197 

Maintz, see of, 216 

Malmesbury, monastery of, 196, 197 

Marmoutier, 33, 215 

Marriage Law, 53, 54, 65, 167, 168, 


173 | 
Marseilles, 148 
Martin, S., of Tours, 13, 33, 180 
Martin IV., pope, 147 
Martin’s, S., at Canterbury, 5, 47, 


4 
Maserfield (Oswestry), 96, 101-103 
Mayo, 35 
Meaux, Wilfred at, 189, I90 
Medehampsted (Peterborough), 169 
Mellitus, 48, 54, 61, 63-66, 110, 169 
Melrose, 129, 135, 137, 171 
Mercia, 5, 85, 99, 100-102, 106-108, 
I12-118, 121, 158-162, 169-171, 
187, 188, 190, 193, 200-204 
Metropolitans, 26, 27, 55, 57-59) 79, 
80, 93, 144, 145, T50-152, 164, 167, 
194, 201-204 
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Middle Angles, 115 

Minster, monastery of, 77 

Miss, Mount, 24 

Missions, 16, 17, 43, 63, 75, 174-178, 
185, 208, 215-217 

Monasteries, Double, 207 

Monastic Life, 33-39, 82, 93, I10, 
166, 205-224 

Monophysitism, 147 

Monothelitism, 147, 176, 178-180 

Music, 154, 155, 178, 180, 218, 219 


NECHTANESMERE 
battle of, 183 
Nicaea, Council of, 122, 132, 152, 
166, 179 

Nidd, Council on the, 189 

Ninian, S., 13, 23, 33 

Northumbria, 67-74, 84-107, I13- 
I16, 120, 121, 124-136, 158-160, 
170-173, 176, 180-184, 202, 204- 
215, 221, 222 

Norwich, 168 

Nothelm, archbishop of Canter- 


bury, 194 


( Dunnichen ), 


Orra, king of Mercia, 192, 200- 
204, 224 

Onestrefeld (Austerfield, 
path), Council of, 187 

Osred, king of Northumbria, 84, 
189 

Osric, king of Deira, 84, 87, 88, to2 

Osthryd, queen of Mercia, 84, 182 

Oswald, king of Northumbria, 68, 
73, 84, 88-91, 95-97, 99-103, 105, 
IIo, 119 

Oswestry (Maserfield), battle of, 
96, IOI-103 

Oswin, king of Deira, 84, 102-105, 


Edwins- 


Ig 
Oswy, king of Northumbria, 68, 
84, I02-108, I13-117, 130, 131, 


133, 135, 163 y 
Othona (Ythancaestir), monastery 


at, 109 
Oundle, Wilfred dies at, 190 
Owine, a monk, 161, 162 


PAGANISM in Britain, 6-9, 15, 49, 
56, 57, 64, 72, 80 

Pall, 57, 58, 79, 80, 194, 204 

Palladins, 18-22, 25 
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Parochial system, 153, 154 

Partney, monastery of, 73 

Paschal Controversy, see Easter 

Patrick, S., 18-29, 38, 39 

Paulinus, first bishop of York, 6, 
54, 57, 58, 69-74, 79, 80, 85, 87, 
89, 95, 96, 98, 103, 125, 204 

Peada, king of the Middle Angles, 
84, 107, 108, II4, 115 

Pelagianism, 14, I5, 25 

Penda, 77, 78, 84, 100-102, 106, 
107, 113-117 

Penitentials, 153, 156, 157, 191 

Peter, abbot of SS. Peter and Paul, 
44, 48, 64 : 

Peter and Paul, SS., monastery of 
(S. Augustine’s), 44, 48, 64, 65, 
149, 184, 194, 195 

Peter’s, S., at Rome, 178, 180, 203 

Peter's Pence, 203 

Peterborough (Medehampsted), 169 

Picts, 13, 31, 32, 85, 97; 115; 180, 
183, 198 

Plainsong; see Music 

Prosper of Aquitaine, 14, 19-22 

Putta, bishop of Rochester, 157, 
158, 164, 170 


QUARTODECIMANS, I21, 159 
Quentavic (Etaples), 149 


REDWALD, king of East Anglia, 64, 
68, 70, 71, 74, 75 

Rendlesham, 112 

Reservation of the Holy Eucharist, 
182, 209 

Richborough, 45, 46 

Ripon, monastery of, 129, 130, 140, 
142, 158, 159, 163, 173, 184, 186- 
188, 190 

Rochester, 61, 67, 79, 87, 157, 170 

Romanus, bishop of Rochester, 44, 
67, 79 

Romanus, chaplain to Eanfled, 125, 
131 

Rome, Relations with; 16, 47-6r, 
64, 79s 80, 82, 83, 98, 132-134, 
143-147, 152, 172-176, 178, 180, 
186-188, 201-204, 219 

Ronan, 124 

Rowley Water, 89 


SABERT, king of Essex, 61, 65, 108 


Scotic Church, 9, 10, 18-39, 63, 64, 3 


92-96, 108, 109, 120-136, 161, 165, 
166, 197-199, 206, 207, 217 

Seghine, abbot of Iona, go 

Selsey, 177 

Selwood forest, 196 

Sergius I., pope, 216 

Sexburga, queen of Kent and 
Abbess of Ely, 77 

Sherborne, 196 

Sigbert, king of East Anglia, 74-77 

Sigbert the Good, king of Essex, 
108, III, 112 

Sighere, king of Essex, 113 

Siricius, pope, 13 

Solesmes, Benedictines of, 154 

Stamford, 129 : 

Stephen Langton, 146 

Strathclyde, 68 

Streaneshale (Whitby), 34, 77, 113, 
130-136, 144, 197, 184, 207-209 

Suidhelm, king of Essex, 112 

Sussex, 5, 117, 118, 120, 176-178 

Swale, river, Paulinus baptizes in, 
73 


Tarsus, birthplace of Theodore, 
147 
Tatwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 


194 

Thanet, Isle of, 45, 46 

Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 40, 63, 78, 109, 117, 123, 
138, 146-160, 164-173, 175, 181, 
184, 187, 191-193, 196, 224 

Theophylact, papal legate, 201-203 

Thetford, see of, 168 

Thomas, bishop of 
Anglians, 78 

Thiiringia, Boniface in, 216 

Tilbury, 109 

Tithes, 50, 203 

Tonsure, 60, 121, 123, 124, 133, 
148 

Trumhere, bishop of the Mercians, 
105, 117 

Tuda, bishop of the Northumbrians, 
135, 137, 139 

Tufa, 86 

Tunbert, bishop of Hexham, 180, 
18t 

Twyford, on the Alne, Council of 
181 
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UTRECHT, 188, 216 
Utta, a priest, 103 


VERULAM (S. Alban’s), 12, 15, 200 

Victricius, bishop of Rouen, 14 

Virgilius, bishop of Arles, Augus- 
tine consecrated by, 47 

Vitalian, pope, 145-148 


WEARMOUTH, monastery of, 128, 

, 171, 178, 180, 209-211 

Wessex, 5, 67-70, 77, 78, 85, 86, 98- 
100, 116-118, 120, 140, 158, I95- 
200 

West Wales, 59, 68, 199 

Whithern (Candida Casa), 13, 33 

Whitby (Streaneshalc), monastery 
of, 77, 184, 207-209; Council of, 
34, 113, 130-136, 144, 197 

Wighard, archbishop elect, 143-146 

Wihired, king of Kent, 195, 196 

Wilbert, pupil of Bede, 212 

Wilbrord, missionary to Fresia, 43, 
174, 188, 216 

Wilfred, bishop of Northumbria, 
64, I09, 126-134, 138-142, 148, 
I50, 158-160, 163, 164, 167, I7I- 
180, 183-191, 194, 206, 215, 224 
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Wilfred II., archbishop of York, 
204 

Wimborne, monastery of, 207 

Winchester, 99, 118, 196 

Winfred, bishop of the Mercians, 
162, 164, 169, 175 

Winfred, see Boniface 

Wini, bishop of Wessex and Essex, 
118, 137, 140, 158, 159, 164, 168, 
16 


9 
Winwaed, battle on the, 78, 


114, 

LLS) LUZ 

Witanageinot, 71, 114, 196, 202, 
203 

Wulfhere, king of Mercia, 173, 
I17, 118, 158, 169 

YFFI, king of Deira, 84 

York, 58, 72, 73, 87, 88, 93, 141, 


I50, 152, 155, 159, 160, 164, 171, 
I81, 186, 190, 204, 205, 213, 214, 
222 

Ythancaestir (Othona), monastery 
at, 10g 


ZACHARIAS, pope, 221 
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_ Part I.—GeneraL LITERATURE 


Abbott (J. H. M.). AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Abraham (George D.). THE COMPLETE 
MOUNTAINEER. With 75 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. 2et. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Acatos(M. J.).. See Junior School Books. 
Adams(Frank). JACK SPRAT. With24 | 

Coloured Pictures. Super Royal 16710. 25. 
Adeney (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett(W. H.) 
Ady (Cecilia M.). A HISTORY OF 

MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA.> With 


20 Illustratious and a Map, Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Adschylus, See Classical Translations. 

sop. SeeI.P.L. 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison). See I.P.L. 

Aldis (Janet) THE QUEEN OF 
LETTER WRITERS, MargquisE DE 
Stvicn&, DAME DE BOURBILLY, 1626-96. 
With 18 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d, 

Alken (Henry). See I.P.L. 

Allen (Charles C.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Allen (L. Jessie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S.A. See Antiquary’s 


Books. 
aimaet (E.), F.S.A. See Little Books on 
rt. 


Amherst (Lady) A SKETCH OF | 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE | 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- | 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations | 
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and Maps. A New and Cheaper - 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. A. 26 9 a 
Anderson (F. M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With 42 Illustrations. Cy. 8v0, 25. 
Anderson (J. G.), B.A.. NOUVELLE 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, a L’USAGE 
DES EcOLES ANGLAISES. Crown 8v0. 25. 
EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. : a 
Andrewes (Bishop. PRECES PRI- 
VATAE. Translated and edited, with 
Notes, by F. E. Bricgutman. M.A., of 
Pusey House, Oxford. Cr. 8vo.- 6s. a 
See also Library of Devotion. x 
‘Anglo-Australian.’ AFTER-GLOW ME- 


MORIES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. SS 
Anon. HEALTH, WEALTH, AND WIS- 
DOM. Crown 8v0, 1s. net. : oa 
Aristotle. THE ETHICS OF. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes by Jouw 
Burnet, M.A., Cheaperissue. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. © " 
Asman (H. N.), M.A., B.D. See Junior 
School Books. SS 
Atkins (H. G.).. See Oxford Biographies. 
Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM, 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. in 
*Atkinson (C. T.), M.A,, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, sometime Demy of Mag- 
dalen College. A HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from 1713 to 1815, With many 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 155. net. if 
Atkinson (T. D.). ENGLISH ARCH 
TECTURE. With 106 i 
Second Edition. Feap. 8ve. net 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED I 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
265 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
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Auden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 
Aurelius (Marcus) WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE. Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rousz, M.A., Litt. D. Fcap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Standard Library, 
Little Library and Mitton (G, E.). 

Aves (Ernest). CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
DUSTRY. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

See Standard Library 
and Little Library. t 

Baden=Powell (R. S. S.) THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1806. With nearly 

- too Illustrations. Hourth Edition. Large 
Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). THE LAKES OF 
NORTHERN ITALY. With 37 Illustra- 
tionsanda Map. cap. 8vo0. 55. net. 

Bailey (J. C.), M.A. See Cowper (W.). 

Baker (W. G.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker (Julian L.), F.I.C., F.C.S. 
Books on Business. 

Balfour (Graham), THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
a Portrait. Hourth Edition in one Volume. 
Cr. 8vo. Uuckrant, Os. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.D. See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Bally (S. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Banks (Elizabeth L.) THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.’ Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 

Hon. Maurice), WITH 

ThE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


See 


_A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 


. 


_ Baring-Gould (S.). 


Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Withnearly 
200 Illustrations, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Wide 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS: 


A Stupy oF THE CHARACTERS OF THE 
C@SARS OF THE JULIAN AND CLAUDIAN 
Houses, With numerous Illustrations from 
Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. GAsKIN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s., 
also Demy 8uo. 6d. ; 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. © With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. BEpForp. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW.  Re- 


With a Portrait. Third 


3s. 6d. 


vised Edition, 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


, 6d. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 69 Illustra- 


tions. Fifth Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


seat eee 
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A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies, Collected and arranged by S. 
Barinc-Goutp and H. F. SuHepparp. 
Demy 470. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. BarrtncG-Goutp, 
M.A.,and H. FLEETwoop SHEPPARD, M.A. 
Newand Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecty J. SHarp. Large Im- 
perial 8vo. 5s. net, 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Barinc-Goutp. 
Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS: Some Cuapters 
IN THE History oF Man. _ Illustrated. 
Third Edition. . Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Incipents 
AND STRANGE Events. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 

THE BARING-GOULD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Ross. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 15. 6d. 

THE BARING-GOULD CONTINUOUS 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Ross. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ‘1s. 6d. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. With 33 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 


Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. © With 38 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 49 
Illustrations. Cx 8vo. 6s. . 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 57 


Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by TrEevoR Happen, and 48 other Illus- 
trations, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
25 Illustrations. Cr». 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.).. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS. 
TOTLE. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett (Mrs, P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron(R.R.N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Key, 35. net. 

See also Junior School Books: 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
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a. Preface by Canon Scort HoLLanp. 


Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Bartholomew (J. G.), F.R.S.E. See CxG; 
THE COM- 


Se opis (C.F), LLB 
able . . ~ i. 
eis ‘ j Fourth Ed. 


MERCE OF NATIONS. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Bastian (H. Charlton), M.A.,M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. With 
Diagrams and many Photomicrographs. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS, 
Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. With 36 Illustrations in 
Colour by Osmunp Pittman. Wide Demy 
8v0. 15S. 22. 

Batten (Loring W.), Ph.D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cx 8vo. 35.6a. net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. With Note 
on Direct Colour Process. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. et. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Beard (W. S.). CASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. C™ 8vo, 
is, 6d. With Answers. 1s. 9d. 

See also Junior Examination Series and 


Beginner's Books. 

Beckford (Peter) THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. OrHo Pacer, 
and Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Beckford (William). See Little Library. 

Beeching (H. C,), M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Beerbohm (Max). A BOOK Ol CARI- 
CATURES. Jmferial 4to. 21s. net. 

Begbie (Harold). MASTER \/ORKERS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
BERNARD Hotranp. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Artur G.). THE SKIRTS 
OF TILE GReAT CITY. With 16 Illus- 
trations in Colour by ArTHuR G. BELL, 
17 other Illustrations, anda Map. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Belloc (Hilaire), M.P. PARIS. With 
7 Maps and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

- HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. Feap. 8v0. 55. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Beilot (H. H.L.), M.A. See Jones(L. A. A.). 
Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. With a concise Bibliogra- 
phy. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICALINTRODUCTION. fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD’S BOARD 
Communion Addresses. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Benson (A. C.), M.A. “See Oxford Bi 
Benson (R. M.). 


Beruete (A. de). 
Betham-Edwards (Miss). 


Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand 


Bidez (J.). se 
Biggs(C.R.D.),D.D. See Churchman’s Bibl 
Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OEC 


Binns 
WH 
Binyon(Mrs. Laurence). NINETEENT 


Binyon (Laurence). T 


graphies. ; 
THE WAY OF HO 
1 Commentary on th 


NESS: a Devotiona 
r19th Psalm. 


Bernard (EB 
THE EN C 
Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrate: 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


See Classics of Art. 
HOME LIF. 
IN FRANCE. With 20 Illustration 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A Colonial Edition is also published. _ 


books of Theology. 
See Byzantine Texts. 


MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF TH 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. is 
(H. B.)}. THE LIFE OF WALT 
ITMAN. Illustrated, Demy 80. 
ros. 6a. net. ; 

A Colonial Edition is also published. — a 


Selected and 


6s. = 
IIE DEATH OF 
ADAM ANDOTHERPOEMS.. Cx. 8v0, 
38. 6d. net. Bs 
See also Blake (William). ae 
Birch (Walter de Gray), LL.D., F.S.A. 
See Connoisseur’s Library. : 
Birnstingl(Ethel). See Little Books on a 
: 


CENTURY PROSE. 
ranged by. Crow 8vo. 


LETTERS OF! 


from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD G. 
B. Russert. With x2 Illustrations 
Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. Pie 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With General Introduction by 
LauRENCE Binyon. Quarto. 215. met 
See also Blair (Robert), I.P.L.,— and 
Little Library. ~ ; oe 
Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Fap. 8vo. 38. 6d. ; leather, 4s. 6d. met. 
See also Antiquary’s Books oF 
Blouet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. _ 
Boardman (T. H.), M.A. See French (W. 
Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of‘ France.’ THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. By Command of the 


King. : ae 
Body (George), D.D. THE SOU L's 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished writ- 
ings of George Body, D.D. Selected and 
arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Demy 16mo, 25. 6d. ‘Sad 
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; 
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Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 
Boon(F. C.)., B.A. See Commercial Series. 
Borrow (George). See Little Library. 
Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
- ZOOLOGY. ‘icanslated by J. R. Arns- 
worTH Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Botting (C. G.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cy. 8v0. 2s. 
See also Junior Examination Series. 
Boulting (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. C~». 8vo0. 2s. 
Bouiton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH. His Life and Work, 
Friends and Sitters. With 4o Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
_ 49 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA; Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. 16mo. 25. 6d. 
Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Boy.e and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neitson. Super Royal 
1670, 25. 
Brabant (F. G.), M.A. See Little Guides. 
Bradley (A. G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With rq Illustrations, in Colour 
by T. C. Gorcn, 16 other Illustrations, and 
aMap. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE ROMANCE.OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A., and 12 from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bradley. (John W.). See Little Books on 


Ls 

Braid (James), Open Champion, 1902, 1905 
and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photographs and Diagrams. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Henry Leacu. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

Brailsiord (H. N.) MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND THEIR FUTURE. 
With Photographs and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander= 
gon). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAZOLOGY. A Hand- 
Book for Students and Travellers. With 80 
Illustrations and many Cartouches. Cy. 8vo. 


s. 6d. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. (Lond), Leicester 
Municipal Technical School, and James 
(W. H.N.), A.R.C.S., A.M.I.E.E., Muni- 
cipal School of Technology, Manchester. 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brooks (E. W.). See Hamilton (F. J.) 
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Brown (P. H.), LL.D. SCOTLAND IN 
THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 
8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 

Brown (S, E.), M.A., B.Sc., Senior Science 
Master at Uppingham. A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY NOTE-BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN. 
DIDATES. Easy Experiments on the 
Commoner Substances. Cv. 4to. 15. 6d. net. 

Brow::(J. Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 Illustrations 
by Hersert Ratton. Demy 4to. 18s.net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 


Library. 

Brownell (C. L.) THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.3 also Demy 8vo. 6d. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bryant (Walter W.), B.A., F.R.A.S., F.R. 
Met. Soc., of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
With 35 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Buckland (Francis T.).! CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. _ Illustrated 
by H. B. Nettson. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 
6d. net. 

EAGER HEART: A Mystery Play. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15, net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON; ADrama. Cy» 8v0. 
Is. net. 

SONGS OF JOY. C». 8vo. 1s. net. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis) THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over roo 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. £3, 3s. net. 

Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bulley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Bunyan (John), See Standard Library and 
Library of Devotion. 

Burch (G. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. _ Iillus- 
trated. Cv. 8vo. 35. 

Burgess (Gelett), GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM, Illustrated. Svxal/4to. 6s. 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. B.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.), B.D., F.R.S.E. THE 
CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered from the Christian 
poetry of allages. Edited by. “cag. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. nez. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir F. C.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. v. HerKomer. C7. 8v0, Mourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG and W, A. Craiciz. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top. 65. 

See also Standard Library. 
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Burnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I.P.L. 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
MS OLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1905). Demy 
8v0. os. 6d. net. 

Batter ares D.D. See Standard 

Caldeeott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers. 1s. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 

See Little Library. 

See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John): See I.P.L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. 8v0. 18s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firrn, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mts. S. C, Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

Carlyle (R. M.-and A. J.), M.A. 
Leaders of Religion. 

Carmichael epEaip) )e ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Darpentent Margery Daye) THECHILD 

IN ART. With 50 Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Cavana agh (Francis), M.D. (Edin.). THE 
CARE OF THE oo Second Edition. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. 2 

Celano (Thomas of). THE LIVES OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated into 
English by A. G. Ferrers Howsii. With 
a Frontispiece. Cv. 8vo. 55. met. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cv. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

eet (Thomas). See Standard 


Libra: 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. KEdited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. STRACHEY, with Notes by A, 
Ca.tturop. Two Volumes. Cr.8vo0. x25. 

Chesterton(G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
Withtwo Portraits in pia ah Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE: Or, 
How Cancer Is CURABLE. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Christian (F. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. 

Clapham (J. H.), Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds. THE WOOL- 


Canning (George). 
Capey FE OT). 


See 


LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIE 
With 2x Illustrations and Diagrams. 
8vo. 6s. 

Clarke(F. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religi 

Clausen (George), A.R.A., R.W.S. 5 
LECTURES ON PAINTING. With z 
Illustrations. Third Edition. large? 
8vo. 35. 6d. net. ‘ 

AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight: 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the — 
Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustra< 
“ee Sere Edition. Large Post 8vo 


cléather oe L.). See Wagner (R): & 

Clinch (G.), F.G.S. See Antiquary’s Books 
and Little Guides 

Clough (W. T.) and Dunstan (A. E.). 
See Junior School Books and Textbooks of ? 
Science. 

Clouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R. 
THE HYGIENE OF MIND. Wit 


Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. x 
Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION ~ 


«) 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cy. 8v0, 25. _ 
Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
erage eee. aCommentary. Demy 8vo 


Ios. 6a. 2 
Coleridge S. T.). POEMS. Selected and 
Arranged by ARTHUR Symons. ~ With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Comte e (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
Sixth Edition. Cr, 8vo. = 
wlan hes E.), M.A. 


Lib 

Gamba! (William). See I.P.L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 

THE SEA: Memories and impresiciag 

Third Edition.. Cr. 8vo. 6s. rs 

Cook (A. M.), M.A., and Marchant (BE. Con 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selectedfrom Latin and 
Greek Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.8vo. 38.64. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN © 
TRANSLATION. Third Ed. Cr.8vo.15.6d, 

pect te LY (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. C>. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

“Coolidge (W.A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d net. Fe 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF TH 

paces QUEEN. Second Edition. Feap. 


A CaRIsTMAS GREETING. C7 ato. IS. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Everard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST, With 35 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Denty Rome 


7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
4 


Ftap. Suo0. ; 


2s. 6d. net. <3 
See Churchman’s 


* 


A Colonial Edition is also published. _ 
Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN, 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 

Ficap, 8vo. 28. 6.3 leather, 3s. 6a. net. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. 


With a es 
and Plan. cap. 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. rr 
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Cruikshank (G.). 


— 


Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. . 

Cowper (William), THE POEMS. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Baitey, M.A, Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by WuLL1am 

_ Birake. Demy 8vo. ios. 6d. net. 

Cox(J. Charles). See Ancient Cities, Anti- 

_ quary’s Books, and Little Guides. 

Cox (Harold), B.A...  M.P. LAND 
NATIONALIZATION: AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Craik (Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (C. P.), D.S.O. See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST’S 
REMINISCENCES. With 123 Ilustra- 

tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. With 84 Illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 


Crawford (F. G.). See Danson (Mary C.). 


Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A., Modern Language 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. See 

_ Simplified French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Jf caf. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE LOVING BAL- 
‘LAD OF LORD BATEMAN, With x1 

Plates. Cr. 1620. 1s. 6d. net. 

ue (B.). See Wagner (R.). 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. J 2 vols. 
Quarto. 155. each, 

Cunynghame (H.H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

Cutts(E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Dante (Alighieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
PaGet ToynseEE, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated 
by H. F, Cary. Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by PaGET 
Toyneex, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. -6d. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gorpon WricHT. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 
~ See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 
and Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D’Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cy. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davenport (James). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With 15 Lllustra- 
tionsanda Map. Royal8vo, 215. net. 
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Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by Joun FuLLEYLove, R.I. Ja Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
1066-1272. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dawson (Neilson). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Dew sae (Mrs. Nelson), See Little Books on 

1s 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

*Deans (Sterry R.). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: KaruarinE oF 
ARAGON, ANNE BoLreyn, Mary QurEENn 
oF Scots, Mariz ANTOINETTE and Caro- 
LINE OF BRUNSWICK. With x2 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Dearmer (Mabel), A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
By E. FOR TCUE nay Ae Large Cr. 

vo. 65. 
Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Cr. 8vo,. 258. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swirt, M.A. Second Edition. cap. 
8v0. 25. 


Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton (G. K.). 
Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. 

4s. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cx 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss) WOMEN’S WORK. Cy». 8vo. 


2s. 6a. 

Dillon (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books-on Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by AvucGustTus 
Jzssopp, D.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. C7. 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. With 100 IIlustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 


7s. 6a. net. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 


2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Dobbs (W. J.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science, 
Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT, 

With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 

With 75 Illustrations and 1x Maps. cap. 

8vo. 55. 2et. 


Cr. 8vo. 


8 MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Dou a Games); THE MAN IN THE 
PULP diy AEA, ie Apatgs ee ae 
Dowden Hi) Foe ord Bishop o' in- 

burgh. Gy, BBE I STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Churchman’s Library. 
Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 
Draeet (F. W. M.). See Simplified French 


Greer, (Ss. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. C*~. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Du ypiiseen (J. C.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

Bible. 


Duguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 


Dumas (Alexandre), THE CRIMES OF 


THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 
With an Introduction by R. S. Garnet. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS, 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

Colonial Editions are also published. 

MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E, M. 
Wa tter. Withan Introduction by ANDREW 
Lanc._ With Frontispiecesin Photogravure. 
In six Volumes. Cv. 8v0. 6s. each volume. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Vor. I. 1802-1821. Vor. III. 1826-1830. 
Vou. II, 1822-1825. Vor. IV. 1830-1831. 

Duncan (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER, With rs Illustrations. Demy 
8v0. 158. 

Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Mundella (¥. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With x14 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6a, 

Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. (Lond.), East Ham 
Technical College. See Textbooks of 
Science, and Junior School Books; 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With Bp. Introductory Note, 
Deny 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
SOUL HGARE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr. 


8a, 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by FRANK SouTH- 
GATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by W. Dexter, R.B.A., and 16 
other Illustrations, Demy 8v0,. 108. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 


Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. ; 
Coa RPHITR, or A SIECE OF 
THE pee DISCOVERED. Pe , 
16720. 25S. net. 
Edmonds(Maior J. E.), R.E.; D.A.Q. M. 
See Wood (W. Birkbeck). o 
Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition, é 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, J : 
wands (W. Douglas). See Commerc 
qa 


*E. Nwardes (Tickner). THE LORE OF ~ 
THE HONEY BEE. With many I!lust: 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 
Egerton (H. E.), M.A.. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Cheaper Issue, with a supplementary 
chapter. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ellaby (C. G.). See Little Guides. 
Ellerton (F. G.). See Stone(S. J.). 
Epictetus. See Aurelius (Marcus). : 
Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN-~ 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
end} in English the Manual of the Christian : 
ht cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. ; 
Ewald (Cart). 4 TWO LEGS, AND OTHER . 
STORIES. Translated from the Dani 
by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Marros. 
Iilustrated by Aucusta GuEst, Large cr, x 
Bua. - 
Faichvother (W..H.), M.A. THE PHIL 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN.  Sece 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. : 
Fea(Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF TH 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, With 
82 Illustrations. ever Edition. Deny 
8vo. 125. 6d. née 
THE FLIGHT "OF THE KING. With 
over 7o Sketches and Photographs by the . 
Author. New and vevised Edition. 


Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. With8olllustrations. Wewand — 
vevised Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. 
Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry yy See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M - See Junior Eixamineties 
et 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor fn 
Modern History at Oxford, CROM- — 
WELL’S ARMY: AHistory of the English — 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Com-— 
scowls and the Protectorate. C7 8u0, 


Firth (Edith B.). See Beginner's Bo ree 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIVAT 
OF OMAR KHAYVAM. | Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition, With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. SrEPHEN Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr 
8v0. See also Meaiatues Library. | 
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FitzGerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
. BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. 
_ Feap. 8vo0.. 35. 6d. net. 

Deca (S. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Fiecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 

THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tus Text or Morninc anp EVENING 
PRAYER AND Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d.. 

A BOOK OF YORK- 


Illustrated. 


SHIRE. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Wat Pacer and FRANK SOUTHGATE, 
R.B.A., and r2 from Photographs. Demy 
8u0. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. 

Foat (F. W. G.), D.Litt., M-A., Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. 
LONDON: A REAYER FOR YOUNG 
CILIZENS. With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo._ 1s. 6d. 

Ford (H. G.), M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bristol Grammar School. See Junior School 


_ Books. ‘ 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Translated by MAcLEOD YEARSLEY. With 
2 Illustrations. Demzy 8vo._ 10s. 6d. net. 

FoaseRcs (Mrs. G.). See Little Books on 


rt. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With zoo Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
~ A Colonial Edition is also published. 

French(W.), M.A. See Textbooks of Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 

-TERIOLOGY.  A_ Short Manual for 

Students. Translated by J. R. AINsworTH 
Davis, M.A. Second Edition. Revised. 
Cr. vo. 2s. 6a. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. 


Bible. ; 
Fuller (W. P.), M.A. See Simplified French 


Texts. , 
“Kyle (John). TRAGEDY UEENS OF 
HE GEORGIAN ERA. ith 16 Ilus- 
trations, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.) LHE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Illustrations. Second Ed. Demy 
8vo, 105. 6d. net, E 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L, 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library, Stan- 

dard Library and Sixpenny Novels. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

George(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With BEADUSS, Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


See Churchman’s 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN-. 

_ DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. Withs Maps. #F7/th 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6a. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

See also Hadfield (R. A.)., and Commer- 


cial Series. 
Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
Edited by 


Third Edition. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
G. Birxseck Hitt, LL.D Cx 8vo. 6s. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge. J Seven Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. Gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. Also, 

Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibbs (Philip). THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. With 20 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 1558. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth) A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Lyrical Selections 
for every day in the Year. Arranged by. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. With 32 Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Fourth Edition. Feap.8vo. 28. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With ro Plates in 
Photogravure by Tony Johannot. Leather, 
Feap. 32m0. 2s, 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Gomme (G. L.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Goodrich-Freer (A.). IN SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com: 
mentaries. 
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Graham (P. Anderson). ! 
EXODUS. The Problem of the Village 
and the Town, C7, 8vo._ 25. 6d. 

Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SOULE OF A CHRISTIAN. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Gray (E. M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cy. 
8v0. 2s. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With 18: Diagrams. Cm” 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX, 
Second Ed. revised. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Greenidge (A.H. J.), M.A., D.Litt. A HIS- 
TORY OF ROME: From the Tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the Jugur- 
thine War, B.c. 133-104. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Gregory (R. A.) THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Gregory (Miss BE. C.). See Library of 
Devotion, 

Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hadfield (R. A.) and Gibbins (H. de B ). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cy. 
8v0, 2s. 6d. 

Hall (Mary), A WOMAN’S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 6g Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. Second Edition. 
Demy 8v0. 16s. net. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Tilustrated, Second Edition, revised. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hall (R. N.).° GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and _ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hamel (Frank) FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALONS, With 20 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hamilton (F, J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cy». 8v0. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap. 
8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

Hardie(Martin), See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC. 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities 
and Antiquary’s Books. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

Heath (Frank R.), See Little Guides, 


Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur’s Library. | 


Hello (Ernest), STUDIES IN SAINT. 
SHIP. J cap 8vo0. 35, 6d. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE RURAL | 
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NERO, Illustrated. New and cheaper iS 
issue. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. me. 
AT INTERVALS. cap 8vo0. 25. 6d. net. ~~ 
Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE © 
MEREDITH: NOVELIST, | POET, ~ 
REFORMER. With a Portrait in Photo- — 
gravure. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, — 
Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library an 
Oxford Biographies. 
Henderson qr. F.), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With 20 
Illustrations in colour and 24 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


2 . 25. 6a. met. ; 

Henley (W. E.)and Whibley (C.) A BOO 

OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 

AND INCIDENT, 1387-1649. Cr. 8v0. 

2s. 6a. net. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Hisroricat 
AND Soctat Sermons. Cr. 8v0. 6s. _ 4 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia 
ture Library. Ss 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
least CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. — 
2s. 6a. . 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. — 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Frag. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (G. H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teacher. THE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSROOM: Woop- 
work. BookI. 4fo. 1s. : : 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTR, 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. 215. net. = "t 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 


reer 


High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC,  : 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. i % 
Hind (C. Lewis), DAYS INCORNWALL. _ 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Witttam + 
Pascok, and 20 other Illustrations anda _ 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ; 


Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business, 

Hoare (J. Douglas) A HISTORY OF 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. With 20 
Illustrations& Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 

Hobhouse (L. T.), late Fellow of CoE | 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW. 
LEDGE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL | 
TRADE: A Study of Economic Principles, 
Cr. 8v0. 28. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition of the Poor, — 
Sixth Edition. Cr, 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
: PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 25.6d. 
*Hodgetts(E. A. Brayley). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
; CENTURY. With 20 Illustrations. Two 
_ Volumes. Demy 8vo. 248. net. 
7 A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L.— See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hodgson(Mrs. W.) HOW TOIDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 4o 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Post8ve. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STREATFEILD, Jcag. 8vo0. 25. net. 

Holden=Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

: A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. Zz Two Volumes. 
Vol. I, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul’s, 
See Newman (J. H.). 

Hollway=Calthrop (H. C.), late of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Bursar of Eton College. 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
S8vo. 1258. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hoit (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 

_ LARITY: How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (G. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. fourth Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
~ Hook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 
~. PROLLEMS. C~. 8vo. 5s. net. 

_ Hoppner. _ See Little Galleries, 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Bosser es (BE. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
With Plans. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ay 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 

4 MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Howell (A. G. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Being Selections for every day in 
the year from ancient Franciscan writings. 
Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6d. net. 

Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONISM—New 
anp Oxp. fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
Bugeins (Sir William), K.C.B. 
4 Dy, 


O.M., 
WL., F.R.S: THE ROYAL SOCIETY. | 
Wide Royal 8vo. | 


With 25 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net, 
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Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sipnzy Lez. 
Demy 8vo0. 35. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by VERNON RENDALL. Leather. 
Royal 3210. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 
FOREST, Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Wetcu. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward), THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
byA, Pisa, and x2 other Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 24 Illus- _ 
trations in Colour, by A. W. RimincTon, 
zo other Illustrations and a Map. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by WILLIAM PaRKINSON, and 16 other 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
after Drawings by Ho.pEIn. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8v0. 55. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A. G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hyett (F. A.), FLORENCE: Her History 
AND ART TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. 
Translated by Wi1LL1am WILSON. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
1899.) Demzy 8vo, 125. 6d. net. 

See alsoLibrary of Devotion. 

Ingham (B. P.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Innes (A. D,), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos, 6d. net. 

Jackson (C.E.), B.A., Senior Physics Master, 
Bradford Grammar School. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 


A Drama. 
Third 
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James (W.H.N.). See Brooks (E. E.). 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS A AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND I-.DUSTRY. C™. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 5 . 

See also Books on Business. 

Jebb (Camilla) A STAR OF THE 
SALONS: JULIE DE LespINassE. With 
20 Illustrations. Dewy 8vo. 105. od, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), M.A. THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo 5s. 61. net. | 

A Colonial Edi. _ is also published. 

Jefireys(D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S VHEATRI- 
CALS. Super Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOC..LGOVERNMENT. 
Second Ed. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 

_ CUT INITIALS. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F."B.),-M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfiel Hall, Durham. RELIGION 
IN E\ OLUTION. Cr. 8v0. 35, Gd. net. 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Johnston (Si: H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL \FRICA. With nearly 200 
Tilustrations ...d Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4to, 8s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (H.).. See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.), M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MINER’S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. C>. 8vo.. 25. 6d. net. 

COMMERCEIN WAR. Royal8vo. ats. net. 

Jones (R. Compton), M.A. POEMS OF 
THEINNERLIFE. Selectedby. Z%zr- 
teenth Edition. Fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jouson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.by Grace 
Warrack, Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cm 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.), M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition 
Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


net. 
Keating (J. F.),D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. C>». 8vo. 35, 6a. 
Keats (John). THE POEMS, Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de SELtn- 
court, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Photogravure. Second Edition Revi 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. * | ne 
REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the, 
Works of. Fer. 8vo. 35.6d. net 
See also ]---le Library and Standard 


Library. ee ee % 
Keble (ohn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. — 
With an Introduction an4 Notes by W. Lock, 

D.D., Warden of.seble: --.cge. Tlustrat id 
by R. Annine BELL. Third Ldition. Fe 
820. 35. 6d. ; padded morocco, 5s. _ 

See also Library of Devotion. a 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P. THE 
DRINK PRQBLEM IN ITS MEDICO- | 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT. By four. 
teen Medical Authorities. Edited b 
With 2 Diagrams. Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. ne 
Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATIO: 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction b 
DEAN FarRRAR. Illustrated by C. M. GERE. 
Third Edition. Fcap.8vo. 38. 6da.; padded — 
MOrocco. 5S. a 
Also Translated by C. Bicc, D.D. Cy 
8vo. 35. 6a. aa 
See ale» Montmorency (J. E. G. de), — 

Library of Devotion, and Standard ibe 4 
Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREE 

SroINX. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ~~ ae 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinityin the University of — 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECON AND © 
|THIRD EPISTLES TO Tl. CORIN- — 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. C7. 8vo. 6s. = 
Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 

TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 

trated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. oa 
Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 3 
Kip ng (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM ~ 

BALLADS. 837d Thousand. Twenty- 

Sourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Leathe 
Fcap. 80. 58. AS 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 67th Thousand,” 

Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also 

Leather. Fecap.8vo. 55. a 5 

A Colonial Edition is also published. x 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 622d Thousand. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also” 

Leather. Feap. 8vo. 55. + 
A Colonial Editionis also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Leather. Fcap 

8v0. 58. : 
A Colonial Edition is also published. ‘ 
Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE — 
CRICKETER. _With s50 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. nei. — : 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C.), B.D. See Churchman’'s : 
e. 


; ; 
Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New — 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. " 
Lamb (-harles and Mary), THE WORKS, — 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. Jz 
Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 75.6d.each. — , 
See also Little Library and Lucas (E. V.), — 
Oe 


: . 


3 
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'Lane=Poole (Stanley). 


Lee (Captain L. Melville). 


Lambert (PF. A. H:). See Tittle Guides. 
Lambros (Professor S. P.). See Byzantine 


wapexts: 

A HISTORY OF 

_ EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

- Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

Langbridge(F.),M.A. BALLADSOF THE 

BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

_ Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 

_ Cr. Bvo. 25. 6d. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 

_ SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Denty8vo, 125. 6d. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF THELINKS. C+. 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

3 See also Braid (James). 

Le Braz (Anatole) THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

_ Gostiinc. With x2 Illustrations in Colour 
by T. C. Gorcu, and 40 other Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cx. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lewis (3. i. Gwyn) A CONCISE 

~HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

- With 2o Illustrations. #cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
net. 

Lisle (Fortunéede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUIL FR. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE LIBLE AND CHKISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

~ See also Keble (J.) and Leaders of Religion. 


_ Locker (F.). See Little Library. 


Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
~ SYANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
-~SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Ziehth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 
Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 58. net. 
Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 
Lorimer (George Horace), LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
: AWS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
s. 6a. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 


_ Cr. 8v0, 6s. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). SeeI.P.L. 

E. V. L. andC. L. G, ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gzorcz Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 4to. 15. net. 

Lucas(E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 28 Illustrations. Fourth 
and Revised Edition in One Volume. 
Demy 8v0. 78. 6d. net. : 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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{A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 


zo Illustrations in Colour by HErpertr 
MARSHALL, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrationsin Colour by NELtson Dawson, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Golonial Edition is also published. 
THE OPIN ROAD ‘a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Thirteenth Edition. cap. 8vo. 
ss.3 India Paper. 7s. 6d. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN :a Little Book 


for the Urbane. Pourth Edition. Heap. 
8vo. 55.3; India Paper, 7s. 6d. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 


Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. ourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8710. 55. 

ASWAN AND HeRFRIENDS._ With 24 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (IL. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books, 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.) WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cx. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIs- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F, C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 185, 

M‘Allen (J. EB. B.), M.A. See Commercial 


Series. 
MacCulloch (J. A.) See Churchman’s 


Library. 
MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With 44 Illustrations, in 


cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 


Se 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M‘Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.), B.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. 8v0..°2s. 6d. 

Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

M‘Neile (A. H.), B.D. 
Commentaries. 

‘Mdlle Mori’ (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES 

7s. 6d. 


See Westminster 


With 28 Illustrations. 


net. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cy. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maitland (F. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo. 
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Major (H.), B.A., B.Sc. AHEALTH AND 
TEMPERANCE READER. Cyr. 8vo. 


Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
COR A gee ey the History of 
Eng oe Cr. 8vo. 

THE. RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 6a. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35s. 6d. 

See also Cook (A. M.). 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ (1660-1798). Cv. 8vo. 


55. 2et. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, eee SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF Page ate Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 23 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6a. net. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6a. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN: or, Some 
ENGLISH ForRAyS IN THE ISTHMUS OF 
Darien. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. | Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited by. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library, 

Mason(A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 


Cr. 8vo. 258, 6d. 
Masterman (C. F. G.), M.A.,  M.P. 
A’ RELIGIOUS 


TENNYSON AS 

TEACHER. C>. 8vo. 6s. 
COUNSELS OF 

2s. 6d. 


Matheson (E. F.). 
LIFE. cap. 8vo. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. gto. 1s. net. 

Meakin (Annette M. B.), Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute. Women IN 
TRANSITION. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 

Mellows (Emma S.). ASHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. C». 
8ve. 35. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.), M.A. at Ey 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cr. 8vo._ 25. net. Also Cr. 8v0. 3d. net. 

ENGLAND’S RUIN: Discussep 1n_ Srx- 
TEEN LETTERS TO THE RicHT Hon. 


JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 3d. net. 


Tilustrated. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S “CATALOGUE Cree 


Se eS ee 


% See 


Miles (Eustace), M. LIFE AF 
Herat oR, THE Mbiee pe REINCARN: 
TION. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. : 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How To ACOTURE IT. Second sega 


Cr. 80. 35. 6d. ne. 

Millais ae a: Ds THE LIFE AND LE’ 
TERS SIR JOHN EVERET 
MITTAIS. t piideatar the Royal Academ 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are 1 
Photogravure. Wew Edition. Demy 8v 
7s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Galleries. : 

Millin (G. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN 

Tee Ps 2t Illustrations. Crown 8u0, — 


Millis Coy T), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of — 
ee 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Fully Illustrated, C»8vo. 6s. 

Milton (John). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. i 

ADAY BOOK “OF MILTON. Edited by 
R. F. Townprow. Feap. 8vo. 25, 6d. net. 

Minchin o C.),M.A. See Peel(R.). — 

Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES — 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- — 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Oo 

Mitton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With 2: Illustrations. © 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 
8vo. 6s. ~ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. ~S 

Moffat (Mary M.). .QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With zo Illustrations. Fourth » 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

* Moil (A.).’ See Books on Business. — 

Moir (D. M.), See Little Library x 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (lL. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Eighth Rear ene 

8vo. 5s. net. Also Cr. 8v0. 15. 

SOCIAL. AND INDUSTRIAL *PRO- 
BLEMS. Dewy 8vo. 5s. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 


Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. 
by C. F. Ponp. Feap. 8vo. 25: 6d. net. 

Montgomery (H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF. 
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and 16 other Illustrations. Second Edition. — 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
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a rae RE . G. de), B-A.; LE. Baa 
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Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. ne 
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Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
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cond Edition. Deny 8vo0. tos. 6d. net. 
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Ar2, 12s. net. 
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Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
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by GEorcz Wynpuam. Demy Sve. Buck- 
vam, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
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Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. C~. 
8v0. 2s. 6d. 
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Simonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 
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See Little Books on 


Sindeh (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
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Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
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Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smallyocd (M. G.). 


Smedley (F. E.). See I.P.L. 

Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
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See Little Books on 


M.A. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 

Smith (H. Clifford). See Connoisseur’s 
Library. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
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Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 
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Without Answers, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6a. 
Smith ee Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 


THE DAY. Edited by. Feap. 8v0. 
38. 6d. net. 
Smith (Nowell C.). See Wordsworth (W). 


Smith (John Thomas), A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WILFRED ee Illustrated. Wide 
Demy 8vo. x25. 6d. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8v0. 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.) See 
Junior School Books. 

South (E. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 
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Southey (R.). ENGLISH “SEAL 
Edited by Davin Hannay. - : 
Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Haw! 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. 


8vo. 65. 
Vol. 1m. (Richard Hawkins, Gren 
6s. 


Essex, and Raleigh). Cv. 8vo. 

: See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Exami 
tion Series. 7 

pt ‘s Dykes), M.A. THE PAP. 

TRADE. A Descriptive and Histori 

Survey. With Diagrams and Plans. D. 
8vo0. 12s. 6d. net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders 
Religion. 

Spragge (W. Horton), M.A. See Junior ; 
School Books. = 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library 
Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT’ = 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. ts. : : 
Stead(D. W.). See Gallaher (D.). 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A 
INITIALATINA: Easy ‘Lessons on Fieineh 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. Feage 


FIRST LATIN READER. With Not 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer an 
eG Seventh Edition. 


EASY SELECTIONS “FROM CASAR. < 
The Helvetian War, Third Edition 
18710. 15. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Th 
e of Rome. Second Edition. 


E sy LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Foap. 
8vo. 1s. 6a, « 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises ; 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary.” 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8 


Key, 3 % 
THE UATIN. COMPOUND SENTENCE 
Rules and Exercises. Second Editio 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules ‘and | 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. ae Bue, 1s. 6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2s. Key ' 
LATIN VOCABULARIES. "FOR. “REPEL 
TITION: Arranged according to Subjects, 
Fifteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS, 
1820. Fourth Edition. 1s, § 
STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 1870. 15 ; ~~. 
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A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 

_ _ Edition. Cr. 8vo._ 1s. 6d. 

_ EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fecap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
‘ PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s 6a. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 

‘For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. _2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 


1810. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCHLESSONS. Zighth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8va. 1S. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 

_SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth LEdi- 

_ tion. Fcap. 8v0._ 1s 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Key. 35. et. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
' PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 15. 
See also School Examination Series. 
Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F. Cs. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
_.» See also School Examination Series, 
Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
- Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of | the 
Vorkshire College, Leeds. A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING: WITH ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 


M.A, THE CHIEF 
UTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. ¢ Cr. 8vo, 38. 64, ; 
Sterne(Laurence). See Little Library. 
_ Steuart (Katherine). exp eek 
~ WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
‘FRIENDS. A Sequel to ‘By Allan 
Water.’ Demy 8vo. _75.6d. net. 
Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by SIDNEY CoLvin, 
Third Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8v0. 125. 
Lisrary Epirion. 2vols. Deny 8vo0. 258. nets 
‘A Colonial Edition is also published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 
~ A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 
Stevenson (M._I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. STEVENSON during 
. 1887-8. Cr. 8v0. | 6s. net. " 
A Colonial Edition is also published. — 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. BaLrour With 


bays. cay 
Stephenson (J.), 
TR 
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many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
_ 8va. 6s. net. : 2 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
Stokes (RF. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquuart and P. A. Morrrux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure, Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. ELLerron, 
M.A. With Portrait. C7. 8vo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. C7>. 8ve._ 5s..net. 

Story (Alfred T.). AMER ICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. With many 
Illustrations, including two in Colour by 
A, R. Quinton. Crown 8vo. 65. 

See also Little Guides. 
Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 
Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 


Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Ilustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


net. 

Stroud (Henry), D.Sc., M.A. ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
x15 Diagrams. Second Edit., revised. 45.6d. 

Sturch (F.), Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With so Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 


5S. net. 

Suddards (F.). See Stephenson (C.). 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Sutherland (William). OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH SOME FOREIGN EXAMPLES. C7, 8vo. 


35. 6d. net, 
Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
Sympson (E. Mansel), M.A., M.D. See 


Ancient Cities. 
Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
Lcap. 8vo. 


ART. With 20 Illustrations. 


35. 6d. net. 
Tacitus. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 


Davis, M.A. Feap. 8v0. 25. 
GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcap. 
8u0. 25. 


See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Denry 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Tatham (Frederick). See Blake (William). 

Tauler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Dewzy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Taylor (F. G.), M.A. See Commercial Series, 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies, 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. With 26 Illustrations. 
Deny 8v0. 78. 6d. net. 


ee) 


Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND _ POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of 
Domitian. Cyr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (G. 7). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. With 53 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is Pilso published. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY 

POEMS. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by tr CuHuRTON CoLLtns, 
M.A. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuurton 
Coriins, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE.- 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 6a. 

Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortresque, LL.D. With 
12 Illustrations. Denzy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Thompson (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Tileston (Mary W. ). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Lai- 
tion, Mediumxr6mo, 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in'superior Pind, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. 
Books on Art and Vittie Guides, 

Townley aay Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 1x6 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Ed. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. IN THE 

FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Verse and Prose from the works of 
Dante. Small Cr. 8vo. 45. 6a. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Trench (Herbert), DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. . Second and 
Revised Edition. Large Post 8vo. 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 

ambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Mapsand Plans. Third 
fdition. Denty 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (EB. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrell Gill (Frances). See Little Books 

THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Winth 
Edition, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published: 
Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 
Vaughan MG aE ), B.A. (Oxon.). THE 

LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With2o Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


n Art 
Vv afdon (Harry). 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE = 


See Little | 


. 
THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With 25 Ih 
trations in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFE! i 
HAGEN. C7. 8vo. 6s. . 
Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. ‘READ 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DAN 
With an Introduction by the Rey. 


Moore. Jz TwoVolumes. St econd Editio 3 


Cr. 8vo. 15s. net. 

READINGS ON. THE PURGAT 
OF DANTE. With an Introduct 
the late DEAN CuurcH. Ju Two Volum 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 15s, nét. — 

Vincent (J. E.).) THROUGH EA 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR._ W: 
16 Illustrations in Colour by FRANK Sour 
GATE, R.B.A., anda Map. C7. 8vo. ° 6s. 

Voegelin (A.); M. A. See Junior Ngo 
tion Series. ae 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LH A 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. “With a Record 


of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 


Illustrations and . Maps. Third a 
Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. ne 
Wade (G. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMEN 
HISTORY. With Maps. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Wade(G. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. H 
M.A. See Little Guides. 
Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WA 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpre 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana-_ 
tions. 
and. Basi. Crump. Jn Three Volumes. 
Fecap 8v0. 28. 6d. each. ~~ 
VoL. 1.—THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG, 
Third Edition. 
VoL. 


Vot. 111.—TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. - 
Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE, 
Cr. 8vo,. 6s. > 
Wall(J. C.). ‘See Antiquary’s Books. - 
Wallace-Hadrill (F.), 
Herne Bay College. 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. C». 8vo. ts. 
Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Ar 
and Classics of Art. ae 
Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. | 


‘) ne 
Walton (Izaak). See Little Library Vet 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth). 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 


Small Pott 8vo. 2s. net. 
See also Little Library. 
Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 
Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A: EXAMINAL 


TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cy. 8v0. 2s. 


See also Junior Examination Series. ~~ 


bibikes (F.C. De See’ Textbooks of Techno- | 


INTRO. | 
TION TO'THE HISTORY OF 


weir (A (Archibald), 
MODERN EUROPE. C». 8vo. 65. - 
Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooksof Science, 


M.A. AN 


By ALICE LEIGHTON CLEATHER 


; 


11.—PARSIFAL, LonEncriN, ‘and 
Tue Hoty Grain. 4s) 


Second Master a 
REVISION NOTES 


WITH THE | 
Womenin Country Places. he Edition. 


Fi yah. Edition. — 


a 


Wee? (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles), ‘ 
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_ College. OXFORD AND OXFORD Pretty, Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr .8vo, 35. 6a. trated'in Colour by A. W. Minus. Demy 
ges SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 4to. 38. 6d. net. 

Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8v0, 38. 6d. Williamson (M. G.)., M.A.° See Ancient 
— Seé also Little Guides. Cities. 
_ Wesley (John). See Library of Devotion. Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
Wheldon (F. .). A LITTLE BROTHER amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
_ TO THE BIRDS. The life-story of St. Beginnet’s Books. 
Francis retold for children. With 15 Illus- Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 


i Wells(J.),M.A.,Fellowand Tutor ofWadham | Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 


; trations, 7 of which are by A. H. Buck- EUROPE. Outlines of European History 
: LanD. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. for the Middle Forms of Schools. With x2 
Whibley (C.). See Henley (W. E.). Maps. Winth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke | THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6a. 

- CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION | A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
AND CHARACTER. C7. 8vo.° 6s. x6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s | A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
“Bible? s -.% , FROM THE CoMING OF. THE ANGLES TO 

White (Gilbert). See Standard Library. THE VEAR 1870. With 20 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 

Whitfield (E. E.), M.A. See Commercial 3s. 6d. 

* Series. .’ , See also Beginner's Books. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE Wilson(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
COLIGNY, Apmirat oF FRANCE. Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
With Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
12s. 6d. net. | Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.1.C., Principal of Texts. 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- | Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
wich AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- TORALIS: Songs of Nature, Church, and 


BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Home. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 
' Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 


Cr. 8v0, 28. 6d. 
Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cx. 8vo. ts. 6a. 
Whitling (Miss L.), late Staff Teacher of | LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid | 
the National Training School of Cookery. to Composition. C7, 8v% 35: 6d. Kery, 
:. THE COMPLETE COOK. — With 42 5s. net. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc.,F.R.S.; F.S.A. See 
‘A Colonial edition is also published. Antiquary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Whitten (W.). See Smith (John Thomas). Cities, and School Histories. 


Whyte(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. Winterbotham (Canon), UM.A., iB Se, 
Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 


on Art, ~ | Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.-M., V.C., G.C.B., 
Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS: G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 


Eleventh Edition, Cr. 8vo. 58. net.) - FIELD-MARSHAL. | With Illustrations, 
‘A Colonial Edition is also published. and29 Maps. fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
THE WORKS. Demy 8v0. 78. 6d. net. : 
; A Uniform Edition. Demy 8vo. A Colonial Edition is also publistied. 
orn 12s. 6d, net each volume. Wood (J. A.—E.). See Textbooks of 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA: “A Play. Technology. 
POEMS. , Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO, | Illus- 
INTENTIONS and THE SOUL OF MAN. trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Os. 
SALOME.” A FLORENTINE TRA- A Colonial Edition is also published. 


~ GEDY, and VERA; “or, THE | Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
NIHILISTS. Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 


ADY WINDERMERE'S FAN: A PI Malor J. BE.) R.B., D.A.QuM.G.. A 
xy Se conn Woxtlan ay | » al . THE CIVIL WAR IN 


A» WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE: THE UNITED STATES... With an 
ae,’ Introduction by H. Spenser WILKINSON. 


A Play. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND: A Play. With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition 
‘THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- Deny 8vo. 1258. 6d. net. 

NEST: ‘"& Trivial Comedy for Serious Wordsworth (Christopher), M.A. See 


People. Antiquary's Books. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES, THE Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF 
HAPPY PRINCE, and OTHER TALES. With an.’ Introduction’ and § Notes by 
\LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'’S CRIME and Nowe C. SmiTH, late Fellow of New 
“OTHER PROSE PIECES. Collse Oxford. Jn Three Voluntes. 
, emy 8V0. 15 


S. net. 
LS B.A, THE ALIEN POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


; PRION. 2 8v0, 25. 6d. Selected with an Introduction by STorprorD 
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A. Brooke. With 4o Illustrations by E. 
H. New, including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. C7. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.), 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Thoughts on 
Life for every day. Dewy 16mto. 15. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcas. 8vo 
1s. 6d. 

Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 

Wylde(A. B.) MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
15s, net. 

Wyllie (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
by W. L. Wytiin, R.A., and 17 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Ancient Cities Dan ~ 


General Editor, B. C. A. 
Cr. 8v0: 


Cuestrr. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

SHREwspurY. By T, Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Tllustrated by Katharine M. Roberts. 

CanTERBuRY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 

EpinsurcH. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


The Antiquary’s Books md 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. : 


Demy 8vo. 


EneiisH Monastic Lirg. By the Right 
Rev, Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

REMAINS OF THE PrEHISTORIC AGE IN 
Encianp. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. t 

Oxtp Service Booxs or THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales.. With 
Coloured and other IlMustrations. 

Ce_tic ArT IN PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A, 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

ARCH&OLOGY AND Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 


SHRINES OF BritisH Saints. By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


THE Roya. Forrsts or Encianp. By J. 
C, Cox, LL.D., F.S,A. Illustrated, 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Wyndham (George). See Shakespe 
(William). ; ‘ e eo 
Wyon(R.) and Prance (G.). . THE LAND | 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN, With 
51 Illustrations. Cy. 8vo. 25, 6d. net 
Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Editi 


Cr. 8v0. 35, 6d. ; i 
Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 


_ New Edition (Seventh), with many addi- — 
tions. Demy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . : 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD: An Appre 
tion of the Motor Car. With a Frontis 
piece in Photogravure. Svrall Demy 8vo. — 
5s. met. : a 
Young (T. M.)) THE AMERICAN © 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study» of ~ 
Work and Workers. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2s.6d. 3 ~ 
paper boards, 1s. 6d. : Lao 
Zimmern (Antonia) WHAT DO WE — 
KNOW CONCERNING. ELECTRI- — 
CITY? Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. = aa 


+ 


WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
45. 6d. mer. 


Lincotn. . By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. a7 
Bristot. By Alfred Harvey, M-B. Illus: 
trated by E. H. New. 
Dusirm. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. ~ 


75. 6d. net. 


THe Manor anp ManortaLt Recorps, 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. .. 
ENGLIsH SEALs. By J. Harvey Bloom, ~ 
Illustrated. . 
Tue Betts or Encranp. By Canon JuJo" 
Raven, D.D., F.S:A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. j 
ParisH Lire in. Mepi#vat ENGLAND. By © 
the Right Rey. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition, 
THE Domespay Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 
Tue Brasses. or Encuanp.. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. ; ; : : 
Encuisn CHURCH FuRNITURE, By JeCrCox; 
LL.D., .F.S.A., and A, Harvey, M.B. 
By 


Second Edition. 

Fo.k-Lore as an HisToricat SCIENCE. 

G. L. Gomme, With many Illustrations. 
*ENGLISH CostuME. By George Clinch, F.G.S, 

| With many Illustrations. ‘ 


— vs. 
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The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. 


2s. 6d. net each volume. 


Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


‘Hamer. Edited by Edward Dowden. 


Romeo AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 

Kine Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Jurius Carsar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 

Tue Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

OrhELLo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Coe hs Anpronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
on. 

CymeBeuine. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Tur Merry WivEs oF Winpsor. Edited by 

OvHL.C. Hart: 

A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

Kine Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
Avt’s WELL Tuat Enps WELL.» Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 
THE TAMING OF THE 


R. Warwick Bond. 
Timon or ATHENS. Edited by K. Deighton. 


Surew. Edited by 


MEAsuRE FoR Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Tweirtu Nicut. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

Tue MERCHANT OF Venice. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troitus AND CrEssipa. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Tus Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA. Edited © 
by R. Warwick Bond. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Edited by R. H. 
Case. 

Love’s Lasour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Pericies. Edited by K. Deighton. 

King RicHAaRD 1. Edited by A. H, 


Thompson, 
Tur Lire AND DEATH OF Kine Joun. Edited 


by Ivor B. John. 
Tur Comepy or Errors. “Edited by Henry 


Cuningham. 


The Beginner’s Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy FreNcH Ruymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Wlustrated. Fcap.8vo. 1. 

Easy Stories From EnciisH History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8uv0. IS. 

Srorizs FRoM Roman HisTory. By E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton Cv. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A First History or Greece. ByE. E, Firth. 
Cr. 8uo. 18. 6d. 


Easy Exercises IN ARITHMETIC. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Third Edition. Feap. 
890, Without Answers, 1s. With Answers. 
15. 3d. 

Easy DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W 
Williamson, B.A. Sixth Ed. Feap.8vo. 15. 


An Easy Poetry Boox. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 


Books on Business 


Cr. 8vo. 


Ports AND Docks. By Douglas Owen. 


Raitways. By E. R. McDermott. : 

Tue Stock EXCHANGE. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 

THE Business OF INSURANCE. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

Tus ExectricaL. Inpustry: LIGHTING, 


TRACTION, AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, 


B.Sc. 

THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY: Its History, 
Practice, Science, and Finance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

Tur Money Market. By F. Straker. 


Tue Business SIDE oF AGRICULTURE. By 


A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. . 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson., 

Tur Brewinc Invusrry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F.1.C., F.C.5. Illustrated. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Tur AvuTomosiLe Inpustry. By G. de 
Holden-Stone. 
Mininc anp Mininc INVESTMENTS. By 


*A, Moil.’ 
Tye BusINEss OF ADVERTISING. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

TrapE Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civit EncIneerinc. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M. Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

Tus Iron TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 


Monopories, TRUSTS, AND KARTELLS. By 
¥. W. Hirst. 
Tue Corron InpusTRY_AND TRADE. By 


Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 
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Byzantine Texts. . 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt. D. 
Tur Syriac CHRONICLE KNOWN AS THAT oF | THE History oF Psgtius. Edited bse C. . 


ZACHARIAH OF MiTYLENE. ‘Translated by Sathas.. Demy 8v0, 15s. met. 
F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W, Brooks. Ecruesis CHRONICA AND. CHRONICON Arne v= 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. ~ ARUM. Edited by Professor S. P. Lambros. 


Deny Bvo0. 78. 6d. net. « 
EvaGrius. Edited by L. Bidez and Léon | Tue CuronicLe or Morea. Edited by Jo 
Parmentier. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. Schmitt. Denzy8vo. 158. net. ; 


The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F. R.S.E, 
Ficap. 8v0. 1s. 6d. net each. 


Tue EristLe or St. Pau, THE AposTLe To | IsataH. Explained by W. E. Barnes, Du D: 
THE GALaTiANS. Explained by A. W. Two Volumes. With Map. 2s. net each. 
Robinson, M.A. Second Edition. THE EpIstLe oF St. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


EcciestastTes. Explained by A. W. Streane, THE Epuesians. Explained by G. ‘A. Whit 
D.D. “ ones A. 3 
Tue EpistTLe or St. Paut THE APOSTLE TO HE \GosrEL” ACCORDING TO 791s Marx 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Explained by C. R, D. Expisted by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. ee ode . alae 
‘ y Tue EpistLe oF Paut THE APOSTLE TO 
Tue Epistie or St. JAMES. Explained by THE COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. 
H. W. Fulford M.A. plained by H. J.C. Knight. 2s. met. 
The Churechman’s Library = 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Crown 8v0. 35. 6a. each. 
Tue Becinnincs oF ENGLIsH Curistianity. | Evotution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 


By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. ; e - 
THE Finavon or HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- eed AED G PROBLEMS, ty By 

AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 8 se 

B.Se., LL.B. Tue CuuRCcHMAN’s INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Tue WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER Book:| OLp Testament. By A. M. rion tot 


Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Third Edition. ‘ 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, Revised ComparaTIvE THEOLOGY. By J. A. Mead 
Classical Translations 


and Enlarged. Culloch. 6s. 
¥ 
Crown 8vo. 4 
q 


/EscuyLus—The Oresteian Trilogy (Agamem- | Horace—The Odes and , 
non, Choéphoroe, Eumenides). Translated by A. D. Gediey, BLA. aa Translated 
by Lewis Campbell, LL.D, 5s. L 
Cicrro—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. | LUCTAN—Six Dialogues Translated i < 
P. Moor, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. Irwin, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
Cicero—The Speeches against Cataline and | SopHoctes—Ajax and Electra, Translated by. € 
a 


Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- E. D, Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5s. 
Ciczro—De Natura Deorum. . Translated by ye and Germania, Ties 3 
F. Brooks, M.A. 38. 6d. ated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. 6d. ~ 


CicEro—De Officiis Translated by G. B. | Juvenat—Thirteen Satires. ‘Translated ad 


Gardiner, M.A. 25. 64 S. G. Owen, M.A. 2s. 64. 
. Y b 
Classics of Art ie ds 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING pee 


Tue ArT or THE GREEKS. By H. B. Walters. | VELAzquez. By A. de Beruete With 
With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the Plates. Wide Royal 8vo, 2 ce 
Text. Wide Royal8vo. 12s. 6d. net. pcs Saaee to aE 


: 


British CoMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
ELIZABETH TO Vicrorira. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 

‘CommERctAL EXAMINATION Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 

Tur Economics oF Commerce, By H. de 

_B: bine Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 
Is. . 


A German Commerciat REapER. By S. E. 


Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 
A ComMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BririsH 
- Emprre.' By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 
- Edition. 2s: 


‘ 
A CommercIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
Nations. By F.C. Boon, B.A. 2s. 


A Primer or. Business. By S. Jackson, 


M.A... Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
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Commercial Series 
~ Crown 8vo. 


A Suort CoMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, By F. 
G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition. 15. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 25. 


German CommErciAL CoRRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

A Frencu ComMERcIAL READER. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

PrEcIS WRITING AND OFFICE _CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2s. 

A ENTRANCE Gumwe TO PROFESSIONS AND 
Business. By H. Jones. 1s. 6d. 


Tur PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DovusL_e 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 
CommerciaL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 2s. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 


PorcELAIN. By. Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, zo in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure.., 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, r5 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. 


Ivorizs. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

Enouisn Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With x60 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edztion. 

ENGLISH COLOURED Books. By Martin 

"Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype- 


255. net. E 
European Enamecs. By Henry H. Cunynge 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 
GoLpsMitTHs’ AND SILVERSMITHS' Worx. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 
Guass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 
Srats. By Walter de Gray Birch. With 52 
Illustrations in Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 
Jeweiiery. By H. Clifford 
Illustrations in Collotype, 


Smith. With 50 
and 4 in Colour. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


Ficap 8v0. 35. 


6d. net cach volume. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Oxp Cotourep Booxs. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. /cap. 8vo. 25. net. 


Tue LirE AND DEATH OF Joun Myrton, Esa. 


By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

Tue Lire of A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrod. 


With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 
Hanpiey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates ‘and roo Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. S ‘econd Edition. 

Mr. SponcE’s Sportinc Tour. By R.. 5S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and go 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

Jorrocks’ JAUNTS AND Jouiirizs. | By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. Second Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 


tHE HUNTING Figtp. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 

Tux Tour of DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
tHE PICTURESQUE. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Tour or Docror SYNTAX IN SEARCH 
or ConsoLaTion. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 

Tue Tuirp Tour oF Doctor SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF A WIFE. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue HisToRY OF JOHNNY Quar Genus: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Tue ENGLISH DANCE OF DeatnH, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
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ILLusTRATED Pocket LisraRy OF PLAIN AND CoLOURED Books—continued. 


Tue Danceor Lire: A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by ‘I’. Rowlandson. 

Lire 1n Lonpon: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Reau Lire 1n Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

Tue Lire or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

TuHE VICAR oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

Tue Minitrary ADVENTURES oF JOHNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson, 

Tue NatTIoNat Sports or GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A Post CaprTalin. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 


PLAIN 


Tue Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 


Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game; 


An ACADEMY FOR Grown HorsEMEN: Co 


Rea Lire in [RELAND, or, the Day an 


By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates — 


~THe ADVENTURES OF JoHNNY NEWCOME IN 
THE Otp EnciisH SouirE: A Poem. By — 


THE Enctisu Spy. 


BOOKS 
THe Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison 


- 


and an Improved Method of making Planta- — 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated — 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. : 


taining the completest Instructions for — 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated 

27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. a 


Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq.; and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 


by Heath, Marks, ete. : 


THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 — 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. ~ ie - 


John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 
By Bernard Black- 
mantle. An original Work, Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenesand 
sketches in every Rank of Society, being 
Portraits of the Illustrious, Eminent, Eccen- 
tric, and Notorious With 72 Coloured 
Plates by R. Crur®sHanK, and many 
Illustrations on wood. Zwo Volumes. 
7s. net, - 


Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts — 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. \ 


William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Boox or Jos. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous Illustrations—2r in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 
4Esor’s Fasies. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 


FRANK FarrLecH. By ¥. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. ; 


Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 


THe Compreat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. : 


Tne Pickwick Parers. By Charles Dickens, 


Winsor Cast _e. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates, 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, Fcap. 8vo. 15 


Junior Frencn Examination Papers. 
F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition, 

Junior EnGLisH Examination Papers. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior ARITHMETIC ExAMINATION PapERs. 
By W.S. Beard. Fourth Edition. 


Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PapERs. By| Junior GrocrapHy EXAMINATION Papers, 


S. W Finn, M.A. By W. G. Baker, M.A 
Junror Greek ExAMINATION Paprrs, By T.| Junior German Ex 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. Key, 38. 6d. net. A. Voegelin, M.A. 


By| Junior Latin EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C 


G. Botting, B.A. Fifth Edition, Key, 
38. 6d. net. 


Junror Genera INForMATION EXAMINA- 


TION Papers. By W. S. Beard. KEy, a8 
38. 6d. net. 


AMINATION Papers, By 


| 
| 
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Methuen’s Junior School-Books 
Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Crass-Boox or Dictation PassaGEs. By 
_W. Williamson, B.A. Fourteenth Edition. 

_ Cr. 8v0. 158. 6a. 

Tue Gospet Accorpinc To St. MATTHEW. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

‘Tu Gospet AccorDINGTOST. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. 8v0. 15. 6d, 

_ AJunror Encuisu Grammar, By W. William- 

- son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 

and analysis, anda chapter on Essay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior Cuemistry. ByE. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


154 Diagrams. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

A Junior GEOMETRY. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Szxth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 25. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 
109 Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. 870. 25. 

A Junior Frencu Prose, By R. R. N. 
Baron, M.A. Zhird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Tue GosPpeL Accorpinc To St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 


8v0. 25. 
Tur First Book or Kincs. Edited byA. E. 


Tue Acts oF THE AposTLES. Edited by Rusiz, D.D. With Maps. C7 8vo. 2s. 

A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8v0. 2s. A Junior Greek Hisrory. By W. Hs 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. Spragge, M.A. With 4 Illustrations and 5 

Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. Maps. Cyr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cr.8v0. 258. A Scuoot Latin Grammar. By H. G. Ford, 
ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, Puy- M.A. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S, CHEMISTRY A Junior Latin Prosz. By H. N. Asman, 

by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and .A., B.D. Cr. 8v0. 2s. 6a. 

Leaders of Religion 
With Portratts. 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Cr. 8vo. 


CarpinaL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
Joun Wxstey. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
SHOE Witserrorce. By G. W. Daniell, 
Carpinay Manninc. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
Joun Knox. ByF. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
Joun Howse. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Tuomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Grorce Fox, THE Quaker. ByT. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 
Joun Kesie. By Walter Lock, D.D. 


2s. net, 


Tuomas CHALMERS. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES, 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By R. L. Ottley, 


D.D. Second Edition: 

AvucusTinE oF CANTERBURY. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

Wituiam Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 


oun Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
HOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bisuop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 


Bisnop Butter. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 25. ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


Tur ConrEssIons OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition. 

Tue ImiraTion oF CurisT: called also the 
Ecclesiastical Music. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Fifth Edition. 

Tue CurisTian YEAR. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

Lyra INNocENTIUM. _ Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 

Tur Temete. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Book or Devotions. Edited by Jaws 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

A Serious Catt to A DevouT AND Hoty 
Lire. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth Ed. 

A Guipe to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 


Tue INNER Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

On rus Love or Gop. _ By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

Tur Psatms or Davip. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostoyics. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M.A., and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

Tux Sonc or Sones. Edited by B. Blaxland, 
M.A. 

Tus THoucuts or PascaL, Edited by. C. 
S. Jerram, M.A, 

A‘*‘ManuaL oF CoNSOLATION FROM THE 
Saints AND Fatuers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 
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Tue Lrsrary or Devotion—continued. 

THE Devotions or St. ANSELM. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF oF SIN- 
NERS. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 
Freer, M.A. 

BisHop Wison’s Sacra PrivaTa. Edited 

"A Book of Sacred Verse. 


by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra: 

Edited by Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. 

A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

A LitTLe Book or HEAVENLY Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
by E. C. Gregory. 

Licut, Lire, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics, Edited byW.R.Inge,M.A. 

Aw IntTRopucTion To THE Devour Lirs.- 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

THe LirtLe Flowers or THE GLorRious 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF _ HIS 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 


Little Books on Art : 


With many Illustrations. 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustration: 


including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Hourth Edition. 

Booxp.ates. E. Almack. 

Reynotps. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

Romney. George Paston. 

Warts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LeIcHTon. Alice Corkran. y 

VeELasquEz. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 


GREUZE AND Boucuer. Eliza F. Pollard. 


Messrs. METHUEN’s CATALOGUE 


= Soa ; 
a ‘~e 


MancHESTER AL Monpo: a Contemplati 


Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and 
Death.’ : 


Tue SprirituaL Guipe, which Disentang 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward W: 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplatio: 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. ~ 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introducti 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And a Note 
Canon Scott Holland. * 


Devotions FoR Every Day oF THE W: 
AND THE GREAT Ferstivats. By Jo 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction 
Canon C. Bodington. 

Preces Privat. By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E, Brightman 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. 
Burn, D.D. ct 


Demy 16mo. 2s. 6a. neét. es 4 


ry 


Hoppner. H.-P. K. Skipton. a 
REMBRANDT. Mrs. E, A. Sharp. ye 
Corot, Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 
RapHaEt. A. R. Dryhurst. : 
Miter. Netta Peacock. ‘ 
IntuMINATED MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Curist In Art. Mrs, Henry Jenner. 
JEWELLERY. Cyril Davenport. 
CiaupE. E. Dillon. 


Vanpyck. M. G. Smallwood. THE ARTs OF Japan. E. Dillon. 
TURNBE, ene Tyrrell-Gill. Enamets. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 
RER. Jessie Allen. 
Howsein. Mrs, G. Fortescue. Mrnrarores, _C. Davenport. 
Burne-Jones. Fortunée de Lisle. Third | Constante. H. W. Tompkins. 
Edition. Our Lapyin Art. Mrs, H. L. Jenner. 
The Little Galleries cae 


Demy 16mo. 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline o 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. +a 


A LittLe GaLiery or-RrEyNoLps, 
A Litre GALLERY OF ROMNEY. 
A LittLe GALLERY or Hoppner, 


The Little Guides iat ae 
With many Illustrations by E, H. New and other artists, and from photographs, | 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


The main features of these Guides are (x) a handy and charming form ; 
trationsfrom photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plansand maps ° (4) an~ 


2s. 6d. net. j 7 


A Lirrte Gaturry or Mituars. ’ 
A LitTLe GALiery or ENnGLisH Ports, . 


(2) illus- 


> ay, 
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CAMBRIDGE AND ITS CoitecEs. By A. 
__ Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
 Oxrorp AND 1Ts CoLLEGEs. By J. Wells, 
; M.A. Eighth Edition. 

Es Paut’s CaTHEDRAL. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Aspey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 
s Second Edition. 


_ Tue ENGLISH Lakes, By F.G. Brabant, M.A. 
THe MALVERN COUNTRY. By, Bil €. vAS 
> Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY: By -B4 Ci A: 
- Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. 


Nortu Wates. By A. T. Story. 
~ Bucxincuamsuire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
CuEsHIRE. By W. M. Gallichan. 
_Cornwat. By A. L. Salmon. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
-F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Second Ed. 
HAMPSHIRE. By J. C- Cox, LL.D., F.S:A. ] 
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adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natural 
features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Hertrorpsuire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
¥F.R.H.S. 

Tur Iste or Wicur. By G. Clinch. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. 

Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 

Mrpp.esex. By John B. Firth. 

Norro.x. By W. A. Dutt. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wakeling Dry. 

OxrorpsHirE. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 

Somerset. By G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

SurFoLk. By W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Tue East Ripine or YorKSHirE, By J. E. 
Morris. 

Tue Nort Ripinc or YorKSHIRE. By J. E. 
Morris. 


Britrany. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Normanpy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 

Stcity. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


The Little Library 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 
Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH | ar tic JOUN HALIFA XS, 


3 LYRICS. 
Austen (Jane), PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. EditedbyE.V.Lucas. Two Vols. 
ee NEE ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 
UCAS. 
Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
BACON. Edited by EpwarD WRIGHT. 

Barham (R. H.).. THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. ArTLay. 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE. BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William). THE JUISTORY 
OF TIIE CALIVH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
PERUGINI. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HinpEes GROOME. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE, Edited by JonHn 

SAMPSON. 

Browning (Robert). SE LECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BRCWNING. Edited by W. 
Hat GrirFin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with GEORGE 
Canninc’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lioyp SANDERS. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
MINcHIN. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Idited by A. C. 
DEANE. 


aie tlie 


EMAN. Edited by ANNIE 
Matueson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Epwarp Hurton. 

Dante (Alighieri) THE INFERNO OF 
DAN‘E. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by PaGeT TOYNBEE, M.A., D. Litt. 

THE PURGATUAIO OF DANTE, Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by PaGET 
TovnsEE, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynseE, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (Georse). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. STREATFEILD, 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTM AS BOOKS 
Two Volumes. 


ppraicr | (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
b 


GoopricH- FREER and Lorp 
IpprsiricH. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
BE. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. | Edited by Percy DEARMER. 

Henderson (T. F.)._ A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John), POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 
MASEFIELD. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Si ‘econd Edition. 
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Lamb (Charles), ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. : 

Locker (F.), LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. Goptry, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. = Edited by 
L. M. Farrurutt. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
WRIGHT. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
BrEcuinG, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Moir(D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Henprrson, 

Nichols (J. B. B.). LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. © Translated 

Edited by G. H. 
PowELu. 


Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
Tit eeng ape Edited by A. D. Gop.ey, 
M 7. 


Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paut. 


by Dean Srannopr. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG, With Introductions and Notes 
Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 


Pott 16mo. In 40 Volumes. 
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Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARL 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 
SON. Edited by J. CourToN Cot.ins, M.. 

IN MEMORIAM. _ Edited by Cano 
H. C. BEEcHING, M.A. : - 

THE PRINCESS, Edited by ExizapeTu 
WorpDsworTH. ; 

MAUD. Edited by E.izanetTH WorDsworT 

Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAI 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Vhvree Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. as 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF — 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Epwarp 

Hutton. - 

| Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEA’ 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Bucuan. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eleventh Edition. \ 

Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

Bead hy Se 5 Edited by NowrEi. 

. SMITH. 


Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.).% 


LYRICAL BALLADS, Edited by GzorcE 
SAMPSON. Or 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s. net. ‘= 
Miniature Library 4 
Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of Be 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius, ‘ q 
EuprHranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By | Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT oF 


Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
32mo0. Leather, 25. net. 

PoLonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy 32010. Leather, 2s. net. 

Tue RupAtyAT or Omar Kuayydm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the rst edition 
of 1859, Hourth Kdition, Leather, 1s. net. 


Oxford Biographies 


fiap. v0. Each volume, cloth, 


Dante Auicuiert, By Paget Toynbee, M.A,, 
D.Litt. With r2 Illustrations, Third Edition. 

GiroLaMo Savonaroia, By E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. With re Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

Joun Howarp. By E. C, S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With x2 Illustrations. 

ALFRED TENNysoN. By A.C. BENson, M.A. 
With 9 Illustrations. 

Str Water Raveicu. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H.-Capey. 
Illustrations. 

Tur Younc PRETENDER. 
With x2 Illustrations. 


With 12 
By C. S. Terry. 


By I. A. Taylor. | BEAconsFiELp. 


Cuerpury. Written by himself, From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year1764. Demy 32m0. Leather, 2s. net. 

Tue Visions or Dom FRANCISCO QuUEVEDO ua 
Vittecas, Knight of the Order of St. > 
James. Made English by R.L, From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668, 
Leather. 25. net, 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, 2s. net. ; 


2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

RoperT Burns. By T. F. Henderson. am 
With ze Illustrations. ' 

CuatHam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. 
Illustrations, 

FRANCIS OF AssISI. By Anna M, Stod- 
dart. With 1x6 Illustrations. 


Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. With ze 
fllustrations, : 


By Walter Sichel, With r2 
Jowann Wotrcanc Goerur, By H. G, 
Atkins. With 16 Illustrations, ; 


FRangois FENELon, By Viscount St Cyres. — 
With x2 Illustrations, 


With iz2 


—. 


Illustrations. 


FRENCH ExaminaTion Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
_ Key. Sixth Edition. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. Ly A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
: Key. Szrth Edition. 6s. net. 
GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Minth Edition. 
Kry. Fourth Edition. 6s. net. 
GERMAN ExaminaTion Papers. By R. J. 
_Morich. Seventh Edition. . 


Key, Third Edition, 6s. net. 
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School Examination Series 
Edited by A. M.. M, STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 80. 


History anp GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION 


2s. 6d. 


Papers. By C. H.Spence,M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Puysics EXAMINATION Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 


Sixth Edition. 


Key. Fourth Edition. 7s. net. 


EXAMINATION Papers In ENGLtsH History. 


By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 


School Histories 


Illustrated. 


A Scnoot Hisrory or WARWICKSHIRE. 
B. C. A, Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A Scuoot History or SoMERSET. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. 
A ScHoot History oF LANCASHIRE. 

W. E. Rhodes, 


Crown 8vo. 
By ; AScHoot History or SuRREY. 


s A Scuoot History or MIpDLESFx. 
y 


Is. 6d, 

By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. 

By V, 
Plarr and F. W. Walton. 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling each. 


L’HistoireE p’unE Tutte. Adapted by T. R. 
N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 


ABDALLAH. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 

Le Docrzur Matuéus, Adapted by W. P. 
Fuller. 

La Bovitiir au Mier. Adapted by P. B. 
Ingham. 


Jean Varjzan. Adapted by F. W. M. Draper. 


La CHaNnson DE Rotanp, Adapted by H. 
Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 

MEmorrEs DE CapicHon. Adapted by J. F. 
Rhoades. 

L’EquipaGE DE LA ~ BELLE-NIVERNAISE. 
Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts. 

L’HistorrE pe PireRRE ET CAMILLE, 
Adapted by J. B. Patterson. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 


Cloth, 1s. net; double volumes, 1s. 6d.net. 


THe Mepirations ofr Marcus AURELIUS. 
Translated by R. Graves. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. Jane Austen. 

Essays anp Counsets and THE Niw 

: ATLANTIS. Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Reiicio Mepicr and Urn Buriau. Sir 
Thomas Browne. The text collated by 
A. R. Waller. 

THE Piterim’s Procress. John Bunyan. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Edmund Burke. 

THE Porms anv SONGS OF RoBERT Burns. 

Double Volume. 

Tue ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND 
RevEALED. Joseph Butler. 

MIscELLANEOUS Poems. T. CHATTERTON, 

Tom Jones. Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 

Cranrorp. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Tue History oF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

- cHez Roman Empire. J. _ Gibbon, 

Text and Notes revised by J. B. Bury. 
Seven double volumes. 

Tue Case 1s ALTERED. Every Man_1Nn 
His Humour. Every Man Out or His 
Humour. Ben Jonson. 


Paper, 6d. net; double volume, 1s. net. 


THE POEMSAND PLAYs OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Cyntu1a’s REVELS. PoOETASTER. Ben 
Jonson. 

THE Poems oF JoHN Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

On THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
a Kempis. Translation byC. Bigg. 

A Serious Cait To a Devout anpD Hoty 
LIFE. Law. 

ParapisE Lost. John Milton. 

EIKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE OF KINGS 
AND MaGIstTRATES. John Milton. 

Uroria AND Poems, Sir Thomas More. 

Tue Repusiic or Prato. Translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Tue Littte FrLowers or St. FRawncis. 
Translated by W. Heywood. 

Tue WorkKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In 
ro volumes. 

Principat Porms, 1815-1818. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With an Introduction by C. D. 
Locock. 

Tuer Lire or NEtson. Robert Southey. 

Tue NaturRAL History AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

SELBORNE. Gilbert White- 
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Textbooks of Science d 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Fully Illustrated. 


PracticaL MECHANICS. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Parti. W. 
M.A. Cr. 8v0, Fourth Edition. 

PracricaL CHEMISTRY. Parti. W. Frenc 
and T. H. Boardman. C7. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EXAMPLES IN Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TrecHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. 
By C, T. Millis, M.1.M.E. Cr. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 

Pant Lire, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Tur COMPLETE ScHOoL CHEMISTRY. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo, 45. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR Puri, TEACHERS. 
Puysics Section. By W. T. Clough, 


Textbooks of Technology 


Edited: by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


How To Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6a. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Instruction 1n Cookery. A. P. THomson. 
2s. 6d. 

An InrropucTion TO THE STupy or TEx- 
TILE DesicN. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Handbooks 


Tum XXXIX,. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
Encianp. Edited by E, C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 125. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE HIsTORY OF 
Reiicion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D, Hourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Tur DocTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R 
L. Ottley, D.D. . Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 


The Westminster Commentaries << e 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College! 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


Tur Boox or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Denty 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Tur Boox or Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 


D.D, Second Edition. Denty 8vo. 6s. 
Tur Acts or THE AposTLEs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8v0. Third 


Edition. tos. 6d. 
Tue First Epistle oF PauL THE APOSTLE 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


. 


CHEMISTR: y-5 
B.Sc. (Lond.), — 
ao Diagrams. — 


A.R.C.S. (Lond.),. F.C.S. . 
Section. By A. KE. Dunstan, 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 
Cr. 8vo. 28. | ey 
*BxaMPLEs IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, ~ 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. By © 
W. J. Dobbs, M.A. With 51 Diagrams, 
Cr. 8v0. 55. : AMES 
*QuTLInESs OF PuysicaAL CHEMISTRY. By 
George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. With a5 
many Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. nea 
*An ORGANIC CHEMISTRY TOR SCHOOLS AND 
TecunicaLInstiruTes. ByA.E.Dunstan, ~ 
B.Sc. (Lond), F.C.S. With many 
Illustrations. C7. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ? 
*Frrst YEAR Puysics. By C.-E.Jackson,M.A. 
With over 40 Illustrations and numerous 
Examples. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6a. 1 ia 
a. 


\ 
Buitpers’ Quantities. By H. C. Grub 
Cr. 8v0. 4s. 6d. aT ee 
Répoussé Merat Worx. By A. C. Horth. ~ 
Cr. 8vo. _2s. 6d. & 356 
Evecrric Licht anp Power: An Intr 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
and W. H. N. James, A.R.C.S., A.WE.E. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 62. a 
ENGINEERING WorKsHoP Practice. By 
C. C. Allen. -Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. ; 


of Theology 7 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
Creeps. By A. E. Burn, D.D, . Demy — 
8vo. ros. 6d. we 2 CR 

THE PuHtLosoPpHy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND’ 
anp AmeErRiIcA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. — 
Demty 8vo. 10s. 6d. nye 

A History oF EarLy CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. _ 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 8va, 


tos. 6a. . > 


To THE CorINTHTANS. Edited by H. a 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8v0. 65. — 2 tie 
THE Eres pF St JAMES, Edited with In- _ 
troduction an otes. R. J. Knowling, 
ie D.D. | Demy 800. = i wee 
HE Book oF Ezexiet. Edited H. A. Red-~ 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ~ 
pcs scniee ges oe Exopus. By A. H. 
eile, B.D. ith a Map and 3 Plans. — 

Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. Ret id are 

rs - 


oa 


/ 8vo. 6d. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. 
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Part II.—Ficrion 


Aidecicy (on. and Rev. James). BE- 
HOLD THE DAYS COME: A Fancy 
in CurisTian Pouirics. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Albanesi e. aihaxie) SUSANNAH AND 
ioe HER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
20. 


THE BLUNDER OF AN oe led 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. P secoud. Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

PETER, A PARASITE. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo,. 6s. Also Jledium 8vo. 6d. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY, 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 


Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

ee TON. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
Se 

LOVE'S PROXY. A Wew Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Se 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 


8vo._ 6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. ca tape pe Cre 


8vo. 6s, Also Mediunz 8vo. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Baring-Gould(S.). ARMINELL. fii 
' Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

URITH. Pee elon Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Also Medium 8vo. 


IN THE ROAR OF Tie SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth L£dition. 
Cr. 8uo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo._ 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. ct 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
80. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 
Fifth Editicn, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cy. 8vo. 
THE BEE He OMEQUICKS, 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE SENS) Illustrated, 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
BLADYS OF THE Cr PWWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. C»” 8vo. 6s. 


a. 
Tllustrated, 


6s. 
Third 


WINEFRED, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE FROBISHERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also Mediunt 8vo. 6d. 

DOMITIA. Illus, Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New E£dition. 

Medium 8vo. 6d. 

FURZE BLOOM. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Barnett (Edith A.), A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 


ALARMS. hi eas Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 
THE COUNTESS TRKLA. Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE pERONE ARM. Second Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 
JENNIE Bade Lk JOURNALIST. 


Medium 8vo. 

Begbie (Harold), THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW >; or, THE ProGRESS 
oF AN Open Minp. With a Frontispiece. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Belloc(Hilaire), M.P. EMMANUELBUR- 
DEN, MERCHANT. With 36 Llustra- 
tions by G. K. Cuzsrerron. Second Ld 
Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Benson(E. F.) DODO: A DEralL or THE 
Day. Fifteenth Edition, Cr. 870. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE VINTAGE. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Benson (Margaret). Sy EIELS TO 
VANITY. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Birmingham (George A.) THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
Bowles (G. Stewart) A GUN-ROOM 


DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 15.6d. — 
Bretherton (Ralphs Harold). THE 


MILL. Cr. 8vo. 

Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. Medium 

8vo. 

Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 

OXFORD. With sy Illustrations. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Burton (J. Bee sane: ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

eatiyn | Oirs:) (‘Iota’). ANNE MAULE- 

VER Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Coe pai (Mrs. Vere). FERRIBY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
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Ca cr (Bernard) THE EXTRAOR- 
NARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
AJAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LAKE OF WINE. Medium 8v0. 6d. 

Carey (Wymond). LOVE Bee! JUDGE. 
Second Edition. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

Castle (Agnes | and Egerton), FLOWER 
O’ THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
With a 3 in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Charlton (Randal) MAVE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

Chesney iyentoerey. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD (C+v.&vo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. _ Illustrated by 
Gorpon Browne. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


a5. Od. 
A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. Medium 8v0. 6d. 
Conrad(Joseph). THESECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Corbett. (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS, Twenty-Winth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Croker od M.). THE OLD CANTON 
MENT. Cr. 8ve. 6s. f 

JOHANNA. Second er: Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 

THE HAPPY CARY. ‘Third Edition 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. q 

A NINE DAYS’ ribet oS Thira 
Edition. Cr.svo. 6s. esi 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. — . ‘ 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. a 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 35. 6d. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. ‘7 

Crosbie <Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. , 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. pe 

Cuthell (Edith B.). ONLY A GUARD- © 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated by W. PaRKIN- 
SON. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. . 

Dawson (Warrington) THE aCe : 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. * 

THE SCOURGE C*>. 8vo._ 6s. 

Deakin (Dorothea). THE YOUN G 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lewis BauMER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Deane (Mary), THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan), ROUND THE RED | 
LAMP. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6546 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Dumas (Alexandre). See page 30. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette CNS 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFU 
AMERICANS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


VENDETTA. Twenty-SixthEd. Cr.8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8uvo. 6a. 
THELMA. Thirty-Eighth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. rts a age he: THE MILL ON ‘THE 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD OSS. Medium 8vo. 


6d. 

Erskine (Mrs. Steuart). THE MAGI! 

UMES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Res (G. Manville). SYD BELTON; a 
The Boy who would not go to Sea, Tilus- 
rn by Gorpon BrownE. Second Ed. 

Cr. 8va. 35. 6d. 

Findiater (J, H.). THE GREEN GRAVES _ 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. ai 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Seng 4 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. = a 

Findlater (Mary) A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. —- ; 

OVER THE HILLS: Cyr. 8vo. 6s. ; 

tee OSE OF JOY. Third Edition. . 


A BLIND BIRD’ S NEST. With 8 Illus- — 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Fitzpatrick ay THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLA Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bu0. 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blun= 
dell. STEPPING WESTWARD, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ; 

MARGERY O°’ THE MILL. Third . 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. oer 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. . . 


SELF. LZighteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Sixteenth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S bia See Forty-Thira 
Edition. Cr. 8vo 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN, Fifty-Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eleventh 
Edition. 174th Thousand. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, 150th Thousand. Cr.8vo.6s 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Twelfth Edition. 147th Thou- 
sand. Cr 8vo. 6s, 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. 1'wenty-Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

BOY:aSketch. TVentn Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

CAMEOS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotte-ell (Constance) THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. C>y. 8vo0: 6s. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Fry (B. and C,B.), A et cane SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Fuller-Maitland (Ella). *, LANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Galion (Tom). pees FOLLY. 
Medium 8vo. 
oeeeell ies. ie ©¢ORANFORD. Medium 
MARY BARTON. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Gates (Eleanor), THE PLOW-WOMAN. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. Medium 8vo. 6d. 


MADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third] 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. | 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. | 


ae DN es OF LONDON, Medium | 
vO 
Gest (George), THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
aes Medium 8vo. 6d. 
' THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cy 8v0. 6s. 
Also Mediunt 8vo. 6d. 
Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S TREA- 
SUR Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 38. 64. 
Also Medium 8v0. ~ 


6d. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
3s. 6d. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 3s 6d. 
Also Medium 8vo. 
Grimm (The A ta “GRIMM? S FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Hamliton (M.). THE pe CLAIM. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo._ 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice) IN VARYING 
MOODS. fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. _ 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
eee MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 


Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE Bae ING OF THE BRUTE, C~. 


8v0. 6s. 

Herbertson (Agnes G.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cy». 8v0. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert), THE PROPHET OF 
eg rer ae SQUARE. Second £dition. 


FICTION 


Cr. 8vo. 

TONGUES OR CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cnr 8vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

‘THE CALL OF rae BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
‘AR. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
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A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
A MAN OF MARK, ed Ed. Cr. 8v0. 65+ 
Also Medium 8vo. 
THE CHRONICLES ‘OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Mitvar. 
Seventh Edition, Sc ge 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 
SIMON DALE. eee Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
QUISANTE. Fourth Edition, 
THE DOLLY PERL OOH ES: Cr. 8v0. 
Also Medium 8vo. 

A SERVANT OF PH PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With a Fron- 
tispiece Bre A. H. Bucxiann. Third Ed. 

Cr. 8v0. 

Hope (Orman: THE LADY, OF LYTE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Hornung (EB. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. Medium 8vo. 


6d. 

Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLOVALE DE GALIS. Cx 8vo. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL: A Romance. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER, 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES, 
Thirtieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SEA URee NS Fitteenth Edition.. Cr. 
8v0. 35. 

A MASTER Or CRAFT. Illustrated by WILL 
Owxn. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. | Illustrated by WiLL 
Owen and Others. Seventh Edition. Cr. 


8vo0. 35. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Winth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH SORT. Illustrated by 
WiLL OweEN. Winth Edition. Cr.8vo. 3s.6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated by WILL 
Owen. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated by Witt OWEN. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo._ 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

THE Loa bo Second Edition. 


Cr. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 


ATETH BREAD WITH ME, C7.8vo. 6s, 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
65. 
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Kester(Vaughan). THE FORTUNES OF 
THE LANDRAYS. Illustrated. Cv.8vo. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. ae WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. C7. 8v0. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third £d. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Sccoud Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Vhird Ed. Cr.8vo.6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Levett-Yeats (S. K.). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Linton(E. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF ee ee DAVIDSON. Medium 
80. 6: 

London lackey WHITE FANG. Witha 
Frontispiece by CHARLES RIVINGSTON 


Butt. Sitath Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Lucas (BE. V.). LISTENER’S LURE: An 


ume Narration. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s, 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 42nd sd! ou a Cr. 8vo. 


3s. 6a. Also Medium 8vo. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE New RELI- 
GION: A Mopern Novet. Third £di- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

M‘Carthy (Justin H.). THE LADY OF 
LOYALTY HOUSE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE DUKE’S MOTTO. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Macnaughtan(S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M‘NAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas) COLONEE ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
ted ars OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 
U0. 6S. 
THE CARISSIMA. eae Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Mann(Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’SSUMMER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY, A New Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. C>. 8v0. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD, Cy. 8v0. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
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A ee TALE. A New E£ditio 
Cr. 8vo. 
ONE a NOTHER'S BURDENS. A Nei 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. ae, . 
Also Medium 8vo. 3 
bere: at HONEYPOT, Third Ea, Cra 


THERE "WAS ONCE A PRINCE. > [ihus=) b 
trated by M. B. Mann. C7, 870. 35, 62 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cm 8v0. 35. 6d. 
THE EGLAMORE Sean Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
TH# MEMORIES oF RONALD LOVE. ~ 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. F 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS, Third © : 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Bditions 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. ‘ 
THE CEDAR STAR. Medium 8vo, 6d. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD-— 
LEYS SECRET. Medium 8vo. 6d.  _ 
AMOMENT’S ERROR. Medium 8vo0. 6d. — 
Marriott (Charles). GENEVRA, Second - 
Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. i 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE . 
Medium 8vo. 6d. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium 8vo. 
Marsh (Richard). THE CCR ENTEAM 
PEERAGE. ees re Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. : 
Second — a 


THE MARQUIS ee “UTNEY. 
6s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. con 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

THE GIRL AND cle? MIRACLE. ~ 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium 8vo. 6a 

THE GODDESS. Medium pes 6a. 

THE JOSS. Medium 8vo. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Fourth Ed. 


Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Mathers(Helen) HONEY. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo0. 6d. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. C». 820, ‘ 
6s. Also Medium 8vo0. 6d. 
THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. 
8v0. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
SAM’S SWEETHEART. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Maxwell(W. B.). VIVIEN. Winth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. ag 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Shade! 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. : =. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. C» 80. 65, _ 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi. 4 
tion. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. _ 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bz-. 
TWEEN You anp I. Being the Intimate | 
Conversations of the Right Hon. the 


Countess of Maybury. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 870. 6s. 


* 
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.. Norris (W. E.), 


Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, Also Medium 8vo. . 

RESURGAM. Cy. ier 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. 8vo. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, Illustrated 
by R. Barnet. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. pce by E. Hopxins. 

* 80. 25. 

Tie Pe ONOURABLE MISS: A Story or 

AN OLD-FASHIONED Town. _ Illustrated by 


E. i ae ig Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. 35: 
Melton R x CAESAR’S WIFE. Second 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Meredith (Ellis). Buon OF MY 
HEART. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Mitford per oe THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth L£dition. 
Cr. 800. 35.6d. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

one RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

7. 8U0. 


6s. 
i Molesworth Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 


Illustrated by GorDoNn ans Second 
Ec.tion. Cr. 8v0. 3%: 

Montgomery (K. L.). coLo NEL KATE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Montresor (F.F.). THE ALIEN. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Morrison (Arthur), TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ACHILD oF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. vo. 6s. 

THE HOLE INTHE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Ea ad 8vo. 6d. 

DIVERS VANITIES. (C*~. 8vo. 


Nesbit (E.)» (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Gk abs 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8v0. 


HARRY AND URSULA: 

A STORY WITH TWO SIDES TO IT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

GILES INGILBY. Medium 8vo. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
Medium 8vo. 6d. 

LORD ne. THE LUCKLESS. 
Medium 8vo. 

MATTHEW * USTIN. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
Medium 8vo. 6d. : 

a ROBERT'S FORTUNE. Medium 


6d. 
THE PRODIGALS. Medium 8v0. 6d. 
THE TWO MARYS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Ollivant re OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DO OF KENMUIR. Witha 


Frontiiece. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 
° Seicim E. Phillips). MASTER OF | 
Peet N. Dee Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 


FICTION 
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Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
With 8 Illustrations by MauricrE GREIF- 
FENHAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by HARoLp 
Corrine. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND-LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Haxrorip Coppine. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. Witha Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Harotp Coppina. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). Lee Peat KAYS. Third 

dition. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated, Minth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of a Pierre.’ 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Iilus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two ipgdons Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Also Medium 8vo.- 6d. 

Pemberton (Max) THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra. 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Phillpotts (Eden). EU ENG ee 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Sixth Edition, Cr. ee 6s. 
Also Mediunt 8vo. 


SONS ,OF THE MORNING. Second 
Editon. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE RIVER. SA ae pala Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Also Medium 8vo. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER, Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
tHe cece. WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 


KNOCK wey A VENTURE. Witha Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.8v0. 6s. 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
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THESTRIKINGHOURS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Seventh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edztion, Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third £di- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

°Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second aia? ¥is Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

- Also Medium 8v0. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

MERRY-GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney), THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE. WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett) LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A SON OF THESTATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. “3s. 6d, Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
A BREAKER ue LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. 8v0. 38. 

MRS. Sarkis BUSINESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cx. 8vo. 


s. 6d. 

THE pvc haee Bete Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

NAME OF ‘GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GEORGE, and THE GENERAL. Medium 
8vo. 6 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. C>~. 8voe. 3s. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE. CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). TH FE 
MAGISTRATES OWN CASE. C». 
wo. 65. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. pa 

Also Medium 8vo. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. —* 

Also Medium 8vo, 6d. 

ABANDONED. Second OS penis Cr. Bue. 6s. 

Also Mediuni 8vo. 3 

MASTER ROCKATELLAR'S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated any Gorpon Browne. Third 
Edition. . 8vo. 38. 6d. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Ryan ee Ellis) FOR THE SOUL 
OF R. EL. Cr. 8v0.. 6s. 

et) (Adeline. THE MYSTERY 
pr Sa MOAT. Second Edition. Cr. 

vo. 65S. 


— _ 
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THE PASSION. OF PAUL. MA 
LIER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE -OUES® (0% GEOFFRE 
DARRELL. Cx 8vo0. 6s. 

THE COMIRS OF THE RANDOLPH 
Cr. 8vo. 

toe PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cn 


BARBARA'S MONEY. . Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. : 

THE Meee or BEECHWOOD. 
Medium 8vo. 5 

THE YELLOW “OIAMOND. Second Ea 
Cr. 8v9. 6s. Also Medium 8vo, 6d. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. Mediuni 
8v0. 6d. = 

Shannon (w. re THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. 8vo0. 35. , 

Shalies (Bertha), ENDERBY. Third. Ea 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alired). THE KINS. 
MAN. With 8 Illustrations by C. E. 
Brock. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sanith (Dorothy V. Horace). MIS 


ONA. Cyr. 8v0o. 35. 6d. 
Sonnichsen (Albert), DEEP-SEA VAGA 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Sunbury (George). THE HAPENS 
MILLIONAIRE. C» 8vo. 35. 6 3 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY. ROSS. 3 
Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 6d. + 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, ty 
Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 6d. : 

ASK MAMMA. Illus. Mediu 8vo. 6d, 3 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. 80. 65. 

Vorst (Maric Van). THE SENTIMEN- — 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. C>». 8vo. 6s. 

Pinleesnn (Paul). THE BAY O F 
LILACS: A Romance from Finland. H 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THe SONG OF THE FOREST. Cy. 8v0. 


Walford (Mrs. L. B.)). MR, SMIT Me, b: 
Medium 8vo. 6d. et 
THE BABYS GRANDMOTHER: % 
Medium 8vo. 6a. “3 


COUSINS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN- H U Re 
Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE FAIR GOD... Medium 8vo0. 6d.. z 

Waltz (E. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. } 
MAR K: A Kentucky Romance. Cm» 8va. é 


Watson (H. B. Marriott). CAPTAIN . 
FORTUNE. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by FRANK Craic. Third Edition. — 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY : Being further Chapters , 
in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, — 
otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime Gentle- — 
man of the Road. Witha Frontispiece ee I 
CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. Third Ldition, 

a UM DSUMMER 

DAY’S DREA “3 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Me 


THE PRIVATEERS. With 8 Illustrations 
by Cyrus Cunro. Second Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. 
A POPPY SHOW: Berinc Divers AnD 
_ Diverse Tares. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE ADVENTURERS, Medium 8vo. 62. 
Weekes (A. B.). THE PRISONERS OF 
WAR. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cy. 
- 8ve. 6s. Also Medium 8v0. 6d. 
Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. With Illustrations by R. C. Woop- 
-. VILLE. Twenty-First Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


Medium 
8vo. 6d. 
Williams (Margery). THE BAR. C>~. 
Buvo. 6s. 


Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE AD- 
VENTURE OF. PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo._ 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED... C>. 8vo. 


6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. . 6s. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
| Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FICTION 
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PAPA. Cw. 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. With 
16 Illustrations. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
ofa Motor. With 16 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. MWinth Edit. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. With 17 Illus. 
trations. Pourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON.. Witha Fron- 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. BuckLAnp, 16 
other Illustrations, anda Map. /ifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Witha Frontispiece 
in Colour by A. H. BuckLanp, and 8 other 
Illustrations. Third Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Yeldham (C. C.). DURHAM’S FARM. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Iilustvated. Crown 8vo. 


Tue Getrinc WELL oF DorotHy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 


Onty a Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 


Master ROCKAFELLAR’s VOYAGE. 
Clark Russell. Third Edition. 


Syp Bziton: Or, the Boy who would not go 
~~ to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second Ed. 


By W. 


35. 6d. 


Tue Rep GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A Girv ov THE Pzopie. By L. T. Meade. 
Second dition. _ 

Hepsy Giesy. Ly lL, ‘I. Meade, 2s. 6d. 

Tue Hozrourattr Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

Wuen ARNOLD comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


Medium 8v0. 
COMPLETE LIST 


Price 6a. Double Volumes, 1s. 
ON APPLICATION. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 
Medium 8vo. 


Albanesi (E. Maria). 
LOUISA. : J 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN. _ 

Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 
Gata fAndsow)- BY STROKE OF 


WORD. 
Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN aie ROAR OF THE SEA, 
NOFMI 


YOFMI. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 


LOVE AND | LITTLE TU’PENNY. 


WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

Barr (Robert), JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (EB. F.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
THE HEART OF 


Brownell (C. L.). 
ACROSS THE 


JAPAN. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). 
SALT SEAS. 
Caffyn (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER: 
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Sarre (Bernard). THE LAKE-OF 

INE. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 


JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP. 


THE DIVINE 
ROUND THE RED 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette), A VOYAGE 


OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


Elct Geetee). THE MILL ON THE 

LOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 


Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Gissing (G). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest) THE I NCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 


HOLY MATRI- 


ie See (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
AVID. 


Le Queux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
ESTMINSTER. 
Hovette Years (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 


WAY. 

Linton (BE. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
alet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs.). MRS. PETER HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 
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Marsh (Richard). A METAMORPHOSI! 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. ; 
THE JOSS. , 3 
Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. | 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. : ‘ 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT 
SAM’S SWEETHEART. - 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRI 
Mitford (Bertram). THE 
SPIDER. 7 
Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. + 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE y: 


pri 
SIGN OF THE | 


THE WALL. 
Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 5 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS, © 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. << 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
Oliphant (Mrs.)._ THE LADY’S WALK. — 
SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. Z 
THE PRODIGALS. £ 
THE TWO MARYS. 8 
Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN, 
Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES, Se 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. # 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Be, 
I CROWN THEE KING, ; RY 
Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. - cr 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. = 
THE RIVER. on 
“Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). 
HITE WOLF. : 
Ridge (W. Pett). ASON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. = 
GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 2 
Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. — 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 4 
Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER O 
BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. . 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. ; 
Surtees ee S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA, 


Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. — 
COUSINS io 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. " 


Watson(H. B. Marriott), THE ADVEN: 
TURERS. 


Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
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Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. y 
White (Percy), A PASSI E 
Bite ie SLO eae 
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The foundations of the English 
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